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“This is a day that must never end,” you'll say—when you're in Bermuda. Today, 
perhaps, you picnic on a secluded little beach of powdery pink sand ... rimmed by 
the scented cedars and the blue, blue sea. You're a million miles from care... for 
even day-dreams are better in Bermuda. 


Yes, you’d wish for days that went on forever, if it weren’t for the nights in 
Bermuda. Leisurely, your carriage wafts you through the perfumed evening. Th 
cloppety clop of hoofs echoes softly along the oleander-lined lanes ...and your moo 
is wrapped in silver. The moon is brighter in Bermuda. 
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Somewhere, you must find a day for sailing...to wander among the tiny islets Another day...like yesterday, like tomorrow...is perfect for cycling. Idly, you 


drift along the quiet, colourful lanes that interlace Bermuda from shore to shore. 
Or perhaps this is a day for ooh’s and aah’s at the Aquarium...or for climbing the 
stairway to the sky at Gibbs Hill Lighthouse. Wherever you go, whatever you do... 
erything is better in Bermuda. 


that dot Hamilton Harbour. And another, by all means, to tour the imtriguing shops 
of the colourful British colonial cities of Hamilton and St. George. Today, any day 
...the things you do are more fascinating in Bermuda. 





EVERYTHING IS BETTER IN— 
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For New ILLustrATeD BookLeET, write The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


In planning your trip to Bermuda, your Travel Agent can give you experienced help and complete service—at no cost to you. 
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Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


LE 


J baste could see but one 
AMERICAN shrine... 














tied to your heartstrings by 172 years of tradition... ‘eee of the human 
freedoms . . . sacred to democracy the world over—surely you want to 
experience the elation of standing in sight of the Liberty Bell . . . of treading 
the halls where Washington and Jefferson . . . Franklin and Adams... 
shaped the future of America. 


Coming here—you will sense the essence of our nation. From any direction 
on your way to Independence Hall—you will see countless other historic 
shrines . . . stirring scenic panoramas... June-deep in laurel blossoms... 
fertile farmlands . . . concrete evidence of our industrial and cultural growth. 
You will taste world-famous foods . . . play in vast recreational areas ... 
live to the hilt. 


Here, for your vacation pleasure, are more improved roads... 
metropolitan cities . . . small towns . . . thrilling historic shrines 
. more quaint folkways and traditional foods to delight you 

than in any other state in the nation. Here are vast State Parks and 
forest areas... . famous resorts . . . fine fishing 
and hunting . . . good living. You will enjoy Pennsylvania—the 
easiest State to see in the nation—the easiest State in which 
“to see the nation.” 
v IF YOU DRIVE, DRIVE SAFELY. 





natural wonders. . 






FOR A ‘“‘NATIONAL’’ 


Penna. Dept. of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa, 
Please send me, free, maps and literature 
about Pennsylvania’s vacation highlights. 
Dept. H-17-'48 


ACATION 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 


Name ORUS J. MATTHEWS, Secretary of Commerce 
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The Wild West 


How do you think we folks down here 
in Lincoln County feel? The wildest 
figure of the Wild West (March Ho t- 
DAY) gets only a brief mention and not 
a single picture to commemorate the 
most colorful chapter in the history of 
the West, namely the Lincoln County 
Wars. Billy the Kid isn’t all legend. 





Take, for instance, this old gentleman 
in front of the marker at the old Lin- 
coln County Court House (see above). 
He is the late George Curry, the last 
Territorial Governor of New Mexico. 
He told me that he was with Pat Gar- 
ret when he killed the Kid. Inside that 
court house is a bullet hole made by the 
gunman when he slugged it out with 
Bell and Ollinger and made his sensa- 
tional escape. I, personally, object to 
having the Kid called a “lout.” My 
dictionary defines a lout as ‘‘an awk- 
ward fellow.” If you have ever tried to 
twirl a six-shooter, you'll agree that the 
name doesn’t suit. He hit the bull’s- 
eye too many times! 

RUBY R. DOUGLASS 

Hondo, N. Mez. 


... You stated that California led all 
other states in gold production, fol- 
lowed by South Dakota. According to 
Britannica Year Book, 1944, Utah 
ranked first in 1943. In 1944-45-46 
Utah’s production of gold exceeded 
that of either California or South Da- 
kota. It would be highly improbable 
for California or South Dakota to pro- 
duce enough gold in 1947 to overcome 
the total Utah has produced. 

KEITH PEARSON 
Green River, Utah 


We referred to latest annual, not all- 
time, production. The Bureau of Mines 











report for 1946 ranked the states as we 
said. As for all-time production, al-' 
though Utah ranked first in 1943, 1944, ' 
1945 and 1947 (not 1946), California 
was first in 1942 and in all previous 
recorded years.— Ed. 





You show a picture of a buffalo herd 
at Grand Canyon which you say is the 
only unfenced herd of buffalo in Amer- 
ica. [There is an] unfenced buffalo herd 
in Wind Cave National Park, near Hot 
Springs, South Dakota. 

LEON BERNBACH 
Chicago 


There are three unfenced herds in the 
United States: at Grand Canyon, 
Yellowstone and the Crow [Indian 
Reservation in Montana, Wind Cave 
National Park is fenced.— Ed. 


You have a picture of an Indian 
which you have captioned as Chief 
Crazy Horse. I understand, though, 
that no photograph or picture of Crazy 
Horse exists, because none was ever 
made. KENNETH LANE 

Lyman, Nebr. 





Counting Houtpay’s, there are at least 
five allegedly authentic pictures of Craz 
Horse, including one in the Smithsonian 
Institution, another in the Museum of the 
American Indian—no two alike. Accord- 
ingly, authorities question the authenticity 
of all.— Ed. 





[From pamphlet Judge Roy Bean 
Museum, published by Texas Highway 
Department]: “It is only coincidence 
that Bean’s town was named Langtry. 
It had been named in honor of a rail- 
road construction official. One thing is 
certain. If it hadn’t been named Lang- 
try before, it soon would have after 
Bean saw the Jersey Lily’s picture. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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ready to take you behind the scenes and show you all. 
Smart travelers will tell you, your trip’s not complete with- 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
He named his saloon after her. . . . 
This corrects your statement somewht 
[that both town and saloon were name 
for Lily Langtry}. 


D. OLIVER 
Evanston, I 





The San Antonio Express stated in 
1883 that the town was named for the 
Jersey Lily. Massengill’s Texas Towns 
and Sonnichsen’s Roy Bean also plump 
for Lily. The best the “railroad-official” 
school can produce is a man named 
Landry.— Ed. 


Brazil 


I wish to convey my heartiest and 
most sincere congratulations for the 
unrivaled article and illustrations of 
Brazil in your March issue. . . . Your 
magazine will bring to the eyes of mil- 
lions a country friendly to the United 
States and I am sure it will help to 
strengthen our long friendship with 
your country. ... 

ARMANDO FLEURY DE BARROS 
Consul for Brazil 
Baltimore 


. . » Being an amateur herpetologist 
(age 14) I could not help but notice 
the mistake that was made in calling 
the reptile shown in the Marajé Island 
scene an “alligator” (Brazil, The In- 
terior, March Ho.tpay). There are 
only two species of alligators in the 
world, one found in the southern 
swamps of our country, the other in 
China. Undoubtedly the saurian is a 
crocodile, for these animals are quite 
common over a large portion of the 
jungles of Brazil. . . . 

DICK WIEZELL 
Elmwood Park, Ill. 





It’s a caiman—which is neither an al- 
ligator nor a crocodile, though all three 
are of the familv Crocodilidae.—Ed. 





death Mask v1 LVapuicun, Wp ww orn. 
that that mask is not of the Emperor 
Napoleon but of the Person who sub- 
stituted for Bonaparte after August 27, 
1817. The shape of Napoleon’s massive 
head was the reverse of that of the 
average person, being oval from side to 
side instead of from front to back. The 
dimensions derived from three hats 
worn by him (1808-1812-1815), now 
in museums in Paris are, from side to 
side, 7.874 inches; from front to back, 
6.6229 inches. The first hatter, be- 
lieving the head to be normal, made 
the hat from dimensions given him, 
to fit fore and aft as worn by admirals, 
generals, etc. But when Napoleon 





donned it, it fitted from side to side 

only. Having set a precedent, he con- 

tinued through life to wear his hats in 

that position. Also, Dr. Francis Bur- 

ton, not Doctor Antommarchi, made 

the cast. PIERRE PAUL EBEYER 
New Orleans 


A good story, Mr. Ebeyer, but accord- 
ing to authorities Napoleon was the 
prisoner who died on St. Helena, wore 
his hat sideways not because of the shape 
of his head but because it was the style. 
The death mask probably was made by 
Doctor Burton and smuggled from St. 
Helena by Doctor Antommarchi.— Ed. 


Accidental Victory? 


George Bijur states (G. I. Baedeker, 
February Hourpay) that the fact that 
D Day began in Ste. Mére-Eglise was 
not according to plan. His story about 
a glider with paratroopers in it crashing 
in the town and the occupants taking 
over is slightly contrary to the real 
thing. . . . | was a member of the 3rd 
Battalion of the 505th Parachute In- 
fantry, credited with taking the town. 
The town was our objective. We were 
briefed to that effect and to hold it at 
all cost. We arrived in the town shortly 
after 3 a.m. and all was under control 
at 4 a.m. Gliders arrived about this 
time carrying glidermen, not para- 

popers. . . . Ste. Mére-Eglise’s cap- 

re was not an accident. 
LESLIE P. CRUISE, JR. 
Philadelphia 


Author Bijur never denied that the 





86.8 PRoor * 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS » 
Be.iows & Co., New York * CoLorapo SPRINGS * CHICAGO G? 
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on was a planned objective. His point 
ts that its being the first town liberated 
ts due to chance. However, he gave too 
uch credit to q crashed glider. Action 
ts already in progress when the glider 
nded.— Ed. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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You'll have both a happy birthday and happy shaving 
when you receive a Remington Electric Shaver for your 
birthday. With the new Remington you'll enjoy an 
easy-on-the-face, close, long-lasting shave! 

No other modestly-priced gift combines the fine per- 
sonal, masculine qualities of a Remington—a gift that 
brings him daily shaving pleasure, an aid to better 
grooming, a gift just for him. 

TO THE FAMILY: Why not surprise Dad on his birth- 
day or Father’s Day — with a Remington FIVE — it’s a 
five star bet for every gift occasion. Beautifully packaged! 
Remington Five (illustrated), $21.50. Foursome, $19.50. 
Triple, $17.50. 6V-110V Auto-Home, $23.50. AC-DC. 


For.Remington Owners: The new Blue Streak heads give 
faster, cleaner shaves and trim sideburns and mustache evenly. 
We'll place one on your present model while you wait—$3.50 
at any of Remington’s 97 Shaver Headquarters. 


SHAVES DRY « NO LATHER e NO BLADES 


‘Remington 


ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


REMINGTON RAND INC., ELECTRIC SHAVER DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT... A PRODUCT OF Romacion Rama 
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LADIES HAVE BIRTHDAYS, TOO! 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
Solo Sailors Beware 


Captain Slocum’s voyage in the yawl 
Spray (Alone Around the World, Febru- 
ary Houipay) may be the means of in- 
teresting people who should, but won’t, 
know better, in building another Spray 
and following in his track. Unless im- 
itators also possess the Captain’s su- 
perb seamanship, their chances of going 
lost are most excellent. 

Despite Captain Slocum’s opinions 
of the good qualities of his yawl, it 
would be difficult to select a boat more 
lacking in the qualities needed in a sea- 
going single-hander. . . . I am of the 
opinion that the reason for Captain 
Slocum and the Spray going lost is not 
that she was run down by a steamship 
while crossing the steamship lanes in a 
spell of rough weather, but rather that 
she took a big sea abeam, a knockdown 
resulted, and the Spray sank rapidly. 
The Spray’s short range of stability, her 


lack of good longitudinal balance and 
the hull’s structural weaknesses would 
all be conducive to such an end. She 
was ballasted all inside and there is 
every likelihood that the ballast would 
shift in a knockdown. The impact of 
the shifting ballast against the under- 
side of the deck close to the deck edge 
would have opened her up along the 
edge of her deck in a hurry. . 

Of the two other small round-the- 
world voyagers mentioned, Gerbault’s 
old English cutter Firecrest was per- 
haps the worst sort of vessel for such a 
voyage. Harry Pidgeon’s yawl Islander, 
although a rather simple v-bottom 
design, was a far better boat for 
round-the-world voyaging. It is hopéd 
that if there ‘are any Houipay readers 
who have the urge to imitate Captain 
Slocum, they will make the attempt in 
a boat at least as suitable as the /s- 
lander and leave the Spray strictly 
alone. Also—a further word of warn- 
ing—such a voyage in these times re- 
quires plenty of moola. The day when 
it could be made on a shoestring is past. 

LUTHER H. TARBOX 
Pascagoula, Miss. 


Author Peter Cary, who has been 
thinking of taking such a round-the- 
world voyage himself, will now think 


twice.—Ed. 


Bouncing Tug 


It must have been a whale of a 
bounce that sent the tug you mention 
in Opera on Tour (March Holiday) 
careening from the Civic Opera House 
to the Chicago Tribune Tower a mile 
away and 200 yards from water. 

DEN DROVLA 
Detroit 


Author Heinsheimer shuffled his pa- 
pers. It was the Chicago Daily News 
Building which was hit by the Opera’s 
tugboat when it broke from its moor- 
ings.—Ed. 
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MOTOR OIL 





Be safe with both instant, — 
: lasting engine protection 





from this double-action 
Pennsylvania motor oil. 


Change for summer now! 





At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 


*Registered Trade Mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass’n.. Permit No.2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an exfra margin of safety 
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For a real fishing trip, come to la Province 
de Québec. Trout, salmon, pickerel, 
ouananiche, musky abound in its myriad 
unspoiled rivers and lakes. Competent 
guides and comfortable hotels will wel- 
come you with truly old-time French 
Canadian hospitality. 
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For help planning your vacation, or for information 
covering the unsurpassed industrial opportunities in our 
province, write the Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Canada. 
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COMING TO lornta 
ENJOY YOURSELF THE SMART, 
EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY 


RENT-A-CAR 


U-DRIVE 


STEP OUT IN A 


nh-49 FORD, MERCURY or LINCOLN 


CALIFORNIA LIMOUSINE SERVICE 
NEW LIMOUSINES * UNIFORMED CHAUFFEURS 
HOWEVER YOU COME,WRITE OR WIRE 
TIME OF ARRIVAL — WE WILL MEET YOU 


CALIFORNIA-RENT CAR 


507 SOUTH FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 
PHONE Michigan 8886 























HOLIDAY Highballer 


LAKE PLACID. 
HOORAY FOR HOLIDAY. IT TOOK YOUR 
LAKE PLACID ARTICLE (FEBRUARY) TO 
MAKE OUR FOLKS ARISE AND DEMAND 
BETTER TRAIN SERVICE FROM NEW 
YORK CENTRAL. PROTEST MEETING 
PROMPTED BY YOUR ARTICLE GOT RE- 
SULTS FROM NYC OFFICIALS. NOW VIS- 
ITORS ASSURED OF GREATLY IMPROVED 
TRANSPORTATION. TRAINS NOT ONLY 
RUNNING ON TIME NOWADAYS BUT 
BREEZING IN AHEAD OF SCHEDULE. WE 
DOFF OUR SKI CAPS TO YOU. 
JACK DAVIS 





American Indians First 


To us of mixed blood, your facts and 
pictures in December Houipay (Ari- 
zona Indians) depicting the Navajo 
Indians are most commendable. The 
white man’s world is a wonderful place 
to live—after one’s Indian blood has 
been filtered with the white man’s and 
a generation or two have modified phys- 
ical characteristics to a degree of 
whiteness. In such a wonderful place it 
is strange to read of the misery and 
starvation on a reservation—stranger, 
though, to read of agencies set up, with 
the aid of our Government, to place 
children from war-torn Europe in foster 
homes and to hear that Americans are 
clamoring for them. Yet when I wrote 
the Director of Public Welfare offering 
to accept responsibility for some Nav- 
ajo children, I did not receive a reply. 

DORTHY STONE SIMPSON 
Eden, Tex. 


Underneglected Texas 


So Texas has been neglected accord- 
ing to Jane Smoot of Austin (Letters, 
March Ho.ipay) and you're going to 
send a Texan to take care of publicizing 
that state? Kindly make out a pink 
slip for the pressman to run one copy 
less than usual. I’m about fed up hear- 
ing those big bags of wind spreading it 
on about that wondrous state where 
the biggest percentage of the land is 
waste land. That goes for the big heads 
under those ten-gallon hats also. 

JOHN MACHO 


St. Charles, Ill. 








Address all correspondence for this de- 
partment to Letters to the Editor, Hout- 
pay, Public Ledger Building, Philadel- 
phia 6, Pennsylvania. All letters must 
carry name and complete address. 
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AT LAST —an a//-out improvement in golf bags! New, revo- 
lutionary “Pipe Organ” bag banishes club-tangling, scarring and 
“put-and-take” delays looking for the right club. Individual sleeves 
keep clubs orderly and protected at all times. Handsome, pilfer-proof 
luggage for traveling. Amazingly light for its carrying capacity and 
strength. It’s a wonderful going-away gift for boss, friends, yourself! 
Buy through your ‘pro’ or dealer. If not yet available in your city, 
use coupon below for immediate, prepaid shipment. Money back if 
you're not 100% satisfied. 

RES lgmmaammaataaias ctmmmattct 
HUGHES-CONSOLIDATED, INC. 
1270 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


i / 
s oD <¢ check enclosed for which please ship prepaid 


Tipe WL i 4 : ee ( ) Canvas @ 38.50 “Pipe Organ” Golf Bags. 
Soup ah ADDRESS. 
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What you see you get clear 
with Revere. You get it eas- 
ily, surely, too, because Re- 
vere is so simple to operate. 
If you can take snapshots 


you can take good movies. 








TEVERE 16MM MAGAZINE CAMERA 


Zasiest type to load. Has built-in Micromatic 
elescopic view-finder . . . continuous run. . . 
ive speeds . . . built-in film rating guide and 


Revere “*70"" 8mm Magazine Camera 
F2.8 Coated Lens. Tax incl. $127.50 


Revere EIGHTS and SIXTEENS 


Se prursutt of happiness 
Kevere adds lo your joleasue 


That wonderful vacation you’re taking needn’t end when you return home. 

You can re-live it again and again if you capture those happy moments in movies. 
The action-packed fun and experiences . . . the glorious scenery—all can be 
preserved for you in brilliant natural colors. When you choose a movie camera, 

be sure it’s a Revere. Examine the fine workmanship and the exclusive features 

that make Revere cameras so easy to use. Your dealer has a wide selection 

of Revere Cameras and projectors in 8mm and 16mm, starting at $77.50. 


See them today! REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 







%& Listen to ‘‘Revere All-Star Review"’ featuring 
Andy Russell, Marion Hutton, The Pied Pipers 
and Ray Sinatra's Orchestra, Thursdays, 8:00 
P.M., E.S.T., Mutual Network, Coast to Coast. 


REVERE "85" 8BMM PROJECTOR 


Extremely easy to thread and 
operate. Asttomatic re-wind (no 


belts) . . . 500-watt illumina- 

tion . . . Fast l-inch coated lens 

Complete with 300-foot reel. 
$120.00 


REVERE "99" 8MM TURRET CAMERA 


xposure chart . . . footage indicator . . . Provides professional advantages of 
atchet winding key . . . single frame exposure. th rotating by mw head that makes 
72.9 Wollensak coated lens. Including tax. pn te hapa ——_ —_ 

$127.50 s P ‘ 





With F2.8 Coated Lens. 
Including tax, $110.00 
Revere “'88°" 8mm Camera. 
F2.5 Coated Lens. Tax incl. $77.50 
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**Here one makes love,”’ said Gauguin of the ‘‘island of beautiful women.” 


The high life and low intrigue are gone, 





but Martinique still has an air of mystery 


Letter From Martinique 


—Fort-de-France 


EFORE MY SHIP from New York 

docked at Fort-de-France, it 
passed off the town of St. Pierre, 
once called the gayest city in the 
West Indies until it was destroyed 
in 1902 by the eruption of Mont 
Pelée which dominates the island. 
(It took forty-five seconds to oblit- 
erate 40,000 inhabitants.) The scar 
made by the rush of lava still is 
visible down the slopes of the 
mountain, like some grotesque 
ashen bowling alley. 

In the town below, which now is 
just a cluster of tumble-down build- 
ings, Gauguin and Lafcadio Hearn 
passed some of their pleasantest 
days. Though they never met, they 
both fell in love with the sparkling 
natural beauty of the island—as 
well as with the exciting Creole 
women. Ici on fait l'amour were 
the words which Gauguin painted 
over the door of his one-room 
house; while Hearn wrote his Two 
Years in the French West Indies 
largely from his experiences here, 
classing the filles de couleur with 
“the most beautiful women of the 
human race.” 

It is hard to realize now that 
high fashion and the great life once 
flourished on Martinique. But the 
flowers that Gauguin and Hearn 
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saw are stil] here. There is a profu- 
sion in the countryside and around 
the estates of purple, red and scar- 
let bougainvillaea, orchids, red- 
tipped white clerodendron, slender 
and delicate purple patria blos- 
soms, yellow allamanda and fox- 
tails. The hillsides are verdant and 
covered with lush vegetation. 
Fort-de-France is a steaming 
city of narrow parallel streets with 
open sewers laid out north of the 
Savane or town square, and run- 
ning as far as the Canal Levassor. 
There is a definite French charac- 
ter to the place: the lighting sys- 
tem, with the exposed wires and 
cables in giant loops and curli- 
cues, looks like Paris; Renaults, 
Peugeots, Fiats and Citroens roar 
through the narrow streets; and 
the colonial officials from the Quai 
d’Orsay pass by in cork helmets, 
shorts, Sam Browne belts and ep- 
aulets. The native women wear 
gay bandannas always and colored 
skirts and blouses occasionally. 
Otherwise they dress in black and 
white. They move noiselessly and 
with an exquisite gracefulness in 
their bare feet, with baskets on 
their heads, carefully avoiding the 
refuse in the open gutters. 

No one shop seems to be betier 
than another. There really is noth- 
ing to buy here these days anyhow. 
There is practically no advertising 
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CAVANAUGH 
LUGGAGE 


and ix hand wild fashion! 


Here is luggage exquisitely 
beautiful in quality, ap- 
pearance and design. Expertly 
fashioned by master crafts- 

men, Cavanaugh luggage 

gives you the chic, “new 
look” of the smart traveler. 
At selected luggage and 


department stores. 


Smooth Top Grain 
Cowhide Ensemble 
available in 15 
piece sel. Ginger 
or Suntan. 


TAG 
Pra ge 





and all wares are piled up carelessly 
against the tiny show windows. 
The market place, however, is full 
of produce—mangoes, bananas, 
coconuts, fruits, vegetables, bas- 
kets and pottery, all hawked in the 
strange local patois by intense 
merchants and Negro women in 
bright headdress. 

Entertaining is done in the home 
in Fort-de-France, as there is no 
satisfactory bar or restaurant in 
town. The only places are the H6- 
tel de la Paix, a dimly lighted af- 
fair that looks like any humdrum 
café in the provinces; and La 
Coupole, a Key West sort of bar 
built on an open third story of a 
yellow cement building overlook- 
ing the water front. Several kilo- 
meters outside town on the coast 
is the Lido Club, which is good for 
swimming and drinking. And some- 
times you can go to a cock fight 
or a contest between a snake and 
a mongoose—but these are not 
everyday affairs. 

No one even goes to the movies 
much in Fort-de-France. There are 
two theaters—the Ciné and the 
Gaumont—which compete with 
each other to present the worst 
film. The movies are always two to 
five years old; frequently a French 
version of an American film popu- 
lar ten to fifteen years agois shown. 

There is a small literary move- 
ment on the island which undoubt- 
edly owes its existence to the 
French tradition. On no other of 
the West Indies Islands—with the 
exception of Barbados—have I en- 
countered a local interest in let- 
ters. Two of the domestically 
printed books I found in the shops 
are Marie Berte’s Nouveaux Om- 
brages—Contes Populaires Marti- 
niguais and Theodore Baude’s Mon 
Village et Mon Clocher. And there 
are innumerable books of Marti- 
nique stories, printed in France and 
written by authors with little or no 
firsthand knowledge of the island. 

Twelve newspapers and a radio 
station keep the native population 


Lacy Creole architecture abounds. 


AND CANADIAN PACIFIC SAYS Eastern Canada has everything! Golf for Dad... 
good food and new faces for Mom...sailing for you...fishing for brother... 
tennis for sister Sue...and a “sea-conditioned” climate to loaf and relax in! 
And Canadian Pacific gets you there...rested and ready for fun in 
comfortable, well-appointed trains! 


EVEN MR. LONGFELLOW couldn’t do 
justice to the murmuring pines and 
hemlocks in this Evangeline country. 
And, of course, he missed that 
wonderful Canadian Pacific hotel, 
Digby Pines! It’s in Nova Scotia... 
right in the heart of a playground 
paradise on the sea. 


LAKESIDE INN is another Canadian Pacific 
resort in Nova Scotia. And over in 

New Brunswick at St. Andrews-by-the-Sea 
is The Algonquin! That means, besides 

the sports and good food...you can 

expect warm hospitality and special service. 


IF YOU LIKE COMFORT and courtesy... 
go Canadian Pacific! All over Canada, 
Canadian Pacific has hotels to take 
care of you! It’s the most complete 
travel system in the world. 


Ask Canadian Pacific or your 
local agent about hotel, steamship 
or rail reservations. 


SPANS THE WORLD 


Railways + Steamships + Air Lines \ Hotels - Communications + Express 











. QUESTION: “What's different about a ‘fishing’ motor?” 
) ANSWER: .“Plenty!” Ask fishermen who know their outboards! Compare 
Evinrude’s light models against the field. Check “fishing feature” after 
feature that Evinrude owners enjoy. Think what the Fisherman Drive alone is worth 
... there’s nothing like it! Gives you real “freedom of the waters” — the best 
fishing waters! You can drive confidently through thick reeds and weed beds to 
where the big ones lurk . . . you can bang unworried over stretches foul 
with snags, rocks, stumps... you can go 
wherever there’s water to float your boat! 
Study the host of sparkling features in the 
new Sportwin — you'll find even the fuel 
gauge you've always wanted on 
your outboard motor! 















































































































































See ESSE SEE EKRHE HESS EHTS eseeeeseesees 


Years ago, Evinrude perfected a new kind of 
outboard motor, surpassingly smooth 
and responsive — a thrill to ride with, a joy to 
own! Today you can enjoy matchless four- 
cylinder performance in three great Evinrudes covering a wide range of power. 
In the famed Zephyr, it’s yours in the popular 5-horsepower class — pedigreed 
four-cylinder performance for average fishing and family boats. 
For powering light runabouts and fast fishing craft, the Lightfour, 
9.7 horsepower.* And for largest, fastest hulls, the 
Speeditwin and great Speedifour. See your Eyinrude dealer — 
look for his name in your classified phone directory 
under “Outboard Motors.” CATALOG FREE — 
Address, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
5735 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 
IN CANADA: Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario. 


First 
“gate yea 















Four cylinder ZEPHYR 
America’s favorite “‘four’’ — smooth as 
silk — packed with performance. 5.4 H.P. 


*All Evinrude - ratings are O.B.C. 
certified brake horsepower at 4000 R.P.M. 











informed and generally on edge, 
much to the dismay of the old fam- 
ilies. La Paiz is the Rightist news- 
paper and Justice is the Commu- 
nist voice. Natives read the latter 
avidly, sucking mangoes while 
waiting at the wheel of a Citroen 
with the tricolor of France flying 
above the license plate. 

Life in Martinique today, then, 
is regular and unsensational on the 
surface, involving early rising to 
get some work done before the heat 
sets in; lunch and a siesta; and fi- 
nally cocktails, dinner, and so on. 
It was not always so. A century 
ago the island was the sophisti- 
cated “Little Paris of the West 
Indies.”” During the recent war it 
was a hotbed of Nazi intrigue and 
spy activity. Indeed, Fort-de- 
France harbored a modern glam- 
our girl whom the local wits com- 
pare to Napoleon’s first wife, the 
Empress Josephine — who also was 
born in Martinique. 

When Admiral Georges Robert 
fled from Halifax to Fort-de-France 
with $368,000,000 in Vichy French 
gold after he heard France had 
fallen, an exotically beautiful and 
very rich divorcee welcomed him 
to her estate here. The admiral 
set himself up as dictator of Mar- 
tinique, commandeered all food 
and resources for himself and 
his 2000 sailors and settled down 
to the rich life. However, as you 
may recall, he later left Fort-de- 
France and returned to Vichy. 
Eventually he was sentenced to 
national disgrace and a long prison 
term. And the rich and beautiful 
woman since has married and lives 
in France. But the story helps you 
cling to the belief that Martinique 
is the island of mystery and ro- 
mance of all the Antilles. 

Eh bien—and back to present, 
practical matters: Rationing still is 
in effect and food remains the most 
serious problem in Martinique. 
All cloth is rationed and so is sugar, 
the island’s main product, most of 
which is sent to supply the needs 


Martinique’s new houses go modern. 





PFLUEGER SKILKAST 


Anglers cast beautifully, skillfully ... land 
fish with greater enjoyment by using 
PFLUEGER REELS. Built from genera- 
tions of experience. Extra-strong gears, 
Spools that carry plenty of line. Smooth 
quiet level-wind. First choice of prize win- 
ners in National Fishing Contests every 
year. Ask Your Dealer. 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON 9, OHIO 


A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
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Feather-weight toppers that do a swell job 
of keeping you cool when out for golf, fishing, 
or any other sport under the sun. tdoor 
workers, too, find Congo Headwear tops for 
comfort. 


> CONGO 
No. 101 


CONGO 
No. 2325 


~ 


No. 101 is Stormtite Zelan Poplin in Natural 
or Tan, and No. 100, same style, in fine Top- 


sail cloth in Blue, Green, Red, Beige, White; 
both have multi-stitched brims. No. 2325 in 
White or Tan Duck material with world- 
‘famous no-glare Pyralin eyeshade. 


CONGO FAIRVIEW 
No. 432 
Two-way Sports cap with flip-type Clearasite 
eyeshade and windshield. Smartly tailored 
in top-quality Stormtite Zelan Treated Poplin. 

Colors: Natural or Tan. 


At Leading Stores and Golf Pro Shops 





THE BREARLEY CO. © ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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IN MINNESOTA 


One of Minnesota's 10,000 lakes 
is waiting for you this summer. 
You can take your i pave There 
are large lakes and small ones. 


Some near the metropolitan cen- 
ters and some hidden away in 
the pine forests. 

Superb highways, famed for 
their scenic beauty, make mo- 
toring in Minnesota a real pleas- 


ure, and bring you right to the 
door of your cabin in the woods. 
Minnesota has fine, modern re- 
sorts, with all the many ac- 
tivities that go with them. If 
you are looking for the simple 
life, there are ideal places, which 
we can suggest, where you can 
just take it easy. 


The sunny days and cool nights, and pollen 
free air, of Minnesota bring relief to hay 


For free Minnesota 
booklet and resort 
and travel informa- 
tion write: 


eeoevecce 
Department 2046, 

Minnesota Division of Publicity, 

Dept. of Business Research and 
velopment, 

State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Name 
Address. 


City & State, 


Tt:> Unerowded VACATION LAND 


OF 10,000 LAKES 
(nant tn lalate 


of France. Only wine is unra- 
tioned, and rum costs seventy-five 
francs a quart. 

The economy of Martinique is 
based on export-import, sugar and 
rum. Taxes are the same rate as in 
Paris, and there is general alarm 
over the rise in prices. The labor 
shortage is tough: the native who 
can make 300 francs in two days 
doesn’t want to work for the rest 
of the week or until he needs more 
money. Meanwhile, he has enough 
time to join the frequent ‘mani- 
festations” and march through 
the streets of Fort-de-France wav- 


The bandanna is a fashion must. 


ing the hammer and sickle and 
shouting “A bas les capitalistes!” 

But the nights weigh heavily in 
Fort-de-France. The Rue Victor 
Hugo is shuttered tightly and the 
long narrow streets are dimly 
lighted. Herds of cockroaches run 
on the sidewalks and rats the size 
of puppies dart here and there. 
Your footsteps echo and resound. 
The only other noises are the 
sounds of music from behind shut- 
tered doors and windows—the 
Marseillaise from the French Na- 
tional Radio in Paris, a phono- 
graph record of Jean Sablon croon- 
ing La Triste Chanson des Rues 
and several raucous voices singing 
folk songs. There is a heavy 
stench from the canal and open 
sewers. 

Sporting young men roar by on 
motorcycles as on the Céte d’Azur, 
to whip up a breeze and cool them- 
selves off in the humid night. Auto- 
mobiles mount the hills on the out- 
skirts of town and in the country 
towards Lamentin, their headlights 
briefly marking out foliage and 
palm trees. Occasionally you see 
young men and filles de couleur 
walking cozily arm in arm and 
talking in whispers. 

The tide laps the sea wall, a 
bicycle passes. That is all there is 
to hear and see at night in this 
capital of Martinique. 

’ — WALLACE B. ALIG 
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Write for the new color cata- 
log which describes the me- 
chanical features and interior 
design in full detail. 


” » < 
: Tog ~ 


sey eaten si. ts ‘ Sn lblhialal 


The new Vagabond Tandem Model is a completely new design ...itsfeatures , 

‘ include: a clever Snack Bar . . . hot water heater. . . forced draft ventilation 
... tubular metal body frame. Vagabond’s famous floor heating system... 
full length mirror and a host of other things make the Tandem the out- 
standing coach for those who want the best. 


Vagabond Coach Manufacturing Company, Box 28, New Hudson, Mich. 
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“You wear the slacks 
in this family, dear 


44. bit bbe gor to 
look at em! -- 


She’s got something there, mister! 





Pick your slacks for that minty- 
cool, refreshing comfort. Pick ’em 
for that light, next-to-nothing feel. 
But be sure they’ve got that 
smooth, smart, tailored look. 

And if you want all that in one 
pair of slacks . . . ask for Kohinoor 
. . . the miracle sportswear fabric 
they’re all talking about. It’s light, 
cool, supple, wrinkle-resisting . . . 
it has that million-dollar feel of 
luxury ... and its 31 crystal-clear, 
vat colors are beyond description! 

But here’s the extra-plus, the 
surprise . . . Kohinoor slacks can 
be washed in soap and water or 
dry-cleaned, as you prefer! Ask to 
see the washable Kohinoor Zephyr 
sport shirt, too! At good stores, or 
write. Lesem Bach & Co., Inc., 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

















































Slacks 
About $11.00 


Shirts 
From $9.00—$13.50 
(depending on style) 





YOU'RE REALLY DRESSED-UP IN SHIRTSLEEVES 
WITH SHIRTS AND SLACKS OF 


KOHINOOR 
Ae jiuel of flues” 


AMERICA’S FIRST VAT DYED, SANFORIZED*, WASHABLE RAYON-WOOL FABRIC ** 








"Shrinkage not more than 1% 





**80% spun rayon. 20% virgin wool 














Tent-show hero Toby is always a yokel, red-haired and freckle-faced. 
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At least in Toby bills, right makes right, 


crime doesn’t pay and virtue conquers all 


by DONALD WAYNE 


HE TENT SHOWS are on the road 

again. All over the Midwest— 
and in parts of Texas, the South- 
west and California—the summer 
weather is bringing the rag operas 
to town. They are in a class by 
themselves, distinct from state 
fairs, circuses, carnivals and Broad- 
way road companies. They are the 
nearest thing to a living folk the- 
ater in the United States. Famil- 
iarly known as “rep” shows (for 
“repertory”), they are traveling 
acting troupes which use a canvas 
big top for a playhouse—a porta- 
ble theater that is carried along an 
established circuit of towns, vil- 
lages and hinterland places. 

The backbone of their large ap- 
peal is the Toby bills. These not 
only draw spectators to the ticket 
window but they elevate the aver- 
age tent show from clownish and 
maudlin claptrap to a rich expres- 
sion of American folkways. Toby 
bills are plays built around a stock 
character named Toby, a rustic 
hero who by his awkward, simple, 
country ways, triumphs over vil- 
lains and city slickers. Toby in- 
variably is portrayed as a freckle- 
faced yokel with a mop of flaming 
red hair. He wears farm clothes 
and a battered straw hat. Actors 
who play Toby sometimes empha- 
size his doltish character by add- 
ing a blacked-out front tooth; but 
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this is an optional refinement and 
not prescribed. Toby is wistful, 
naive, gullible, open-hearted and 
open-mouthed. He falls easy prey 
to urban sophisticates and their 
dark designs, but his honest blun- 
dering turns to advantage and is 
the force that defeats them. This 
is the Toby bills’ classic theme. 

The plays themselves are on the 
slapstick side and written solidly 
for entertainment. Toby generally 
curries extra laughs with corny 
falls, mugging, rubber legs and 
bizarre glides. Nevertheless, schol- 
ars see his cultural resemblance to 
such picaresque heroes as Till 
Eulenspiegel, Don Quixote and 
Good Soldier Schweik. Toby domi- 
nates all the plays, even when he 
is not, technically speaking, part 
of the plot. When this happens, 
Toby is usually in the role of a 
comic Greek chorus, making fre- 
quent dashing entrances and exits, 
commenting on the drama and on 
things in general, and playing 
aside scenes with one character or 
another. He often winds up as 
part of the play after all, bursting 
gratuitously into the last act, like 
a deus ex machina, to confound the 
bad people and bring about the 
happy denouement. 


TENT SHOWS GOT THEIR START at 
Rock Island, Illinois, in the 1850's, 
when an actor-manager known as 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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HER EXCELLENCY “K” 


21 jewels. Also 
available in white. 


$59.50 


HER EXCELLENCY “U" 


21 jewels. 14 kt. gold. 
2 diamonds. 
Also available in yellow. 


$125.00 


HIS EXCELLENCY “NN” 


21 jewels. Also available 
in pink and in white. 


$71.50 


Other ‘“Her Excellency” 
and “His Excellency” watches, 
21 Jewels, from $49.50 to’ $195.00 4 








For Weddings, Anniversaries, Birthdays, Father’s Day 


There’s no finer gift than a watch— 
no finer watch than a Bulova 


SQUADRON — 
17 jewels. Also 
available in yellow. 

Expansion band, 


$55.00 


















Whatever the occasion, as your gift choice, select the choicest of 
gifts—a BuLova Watch. No other gift will be so appreciated . . . 
will serve so faithfully as a reminder of your affection. 
For its unexcelled dependability—for its brilliant styling— 
— ‘eae < for its unmatched value—more Americans give BuLova than 
oe meee o>» ~ “ eS a any other fine watch in the world. | 
smonds 4 vy a See the magnificent selection of new BuLova Watches—today! 
Priced from $24.75 to $2500. At better jewelers’ everywhere! 





3 diamonds. 
Also available in 


$195.00 
BuLovA—Official Timepiece of American Airlines 
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ValAPak 







P FOR MEN OF 


Medou Prepertienc 


$ Welcome news for the modern gen- 
eration male is the larger ‘‘Jumbo” model 
VALA-PAK. Retaining all the features that 
have made VAL-A-PAK — THE HANGING 
WARDROBE; America’s most popular man's 
luggage, the ‘“Jumbo"’ accommodates with 
wrinkle-free care, up to three suits and an 
ample supply of linens and accessories in 
individual extra-roomy compartments. In 
quality leathers and fabrics from $25 to 
$70, wherever fine luggage is sold. 


ATLANTIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
TRENTON 5S, HEW JSERSEY 








(Continued from Page 14) 
Yankee Robinson put a stock 
company under portable canvas. 
The Toby development was a 
matter of natural evolution. In 
1909 a “rep” show called Mur- 
phy’s Comedians was playing a 
week’s stand at Crowley, Louisi- 
ana. In one of the plays, Clouds 
and Sunshine, the troupe comic, 
Fred Wilson, was cast in the role 
of Toby Haxton, a red-haired, 
simple-witted farm boy. The char- 
acter made such a rousing impres- 
sion that it was incorporated 
forthwith into other of Murphy’s 
plays. Then new scripts were writ- 
ten around Toby, and he became 
the common property of other 
tent shows. Thus was created a 
grass-roots folk character. 

Haxton is the unwritten, un- 
used last name of all Tobies or, | 
should say, of Toby everywhere. 
It has only academic existence, for 
Toby needs no secondary identi- 
fication of any sort. For a while, 
tent-show people and those in and 
around the business referred to 
Toby parts as “Silly Kid”’ roles. 
This rude term was happily a 
transient one, evaporating with 
time and usage. But tent-show 
folk continue to wage internal dis- 
putes over Toby lore. A basic con- 
troversy is whether Fred Wilson, 
the original Toby, wore a red wig 
or used his own shock of hair, 
which was red. The nearest ap- 
proach to fact seems to indicate 
that he did both—wore a red wig 
over his red hair. 

A lot of tent-show actors are 
familiar with Toby parts, but 
there are only seven or eight tra- 
ditional Toby actors in America. 
As a rule these men manage and 
feature themselves in their own 
tent shows. Year after year they 
play the same rural circuits, and 
they are known as Toby to the 
young and the old of farming com- 
munities, mountain towns, desert 
and river towns, and dusty by- 
roads of the Mississippi and trans- 
Mississippi West. 


In THE Mipwest a long-known, 
very active Toby is Neil Schaffner, 
an actor-manager who has had his 
own tent show for twenty-three 
years. The Schaffner Players, as 
the outfit is called, tours a circuit 
of nineteen stands, touching three 
states. Schaffner’s headquarters is 
the little river town of Wapello, 
Iowa. Starting in late May, Schaff- 
ner troupes his company through 
nine Iowa towns, then eight in 
Missouri and two in Illinois, wind- 
ing up in October at Quincy or 
Camp Point. With a seven-days’ 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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SET OF 8 


Give your guests qa 
blade that will cut and all of the meat you 
serve is tender. The great individual steak 
knife is Miming, the hand-made Gerber 
Legendary Blade. There is nothing like a 
genuine Miming blade and never can be 
except by using, as we do, a special pre. 
tempered cutting steel that costs 4 times as 
much as razor steel. This steel is beautifully 
hand-crafted into a design that does justice 
to the inherent quality of the steel itself. 
Miming blades hold a keen cutting edge in- 
comparably longer—and are easy to sharpen, 


Presented. in sets of 4, 8 and 12 in 
genuine hardwood gift cases. Sold by 
famous stores throughout America. 


M8, shown above, $29.50 
M12, $42.50— M4, $16.00 


Companion pieces—5 great carvers: Excalibur, 
11” blade, Balmung, 8!4"’, Joyeuse, 6”, Duren- 
dal, 6” boning blade, Snickersnee, 9)" serving 
carver: Ron, the holding fork. Write for 
catalog and name of nearest authorized dealer. 


1305 S. W. 12th Avenue, Portiand 1, Oregon 
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DENVER’S 







SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY 


WU11€ —the loveliest of months 

finds romantic Colorado woodland 
trails beckoning honeymooners to 
stroll hand-in-hand to their land of 
heart's desire! 


Or for a joyous once-in-a-lifetime 
graduation trip, the Rockies promise 
fun and frolic for hearts that are 
young and gay! 


And for a matchless golden wed- 
ding trip, cool, restful Colorado will 
help recapture the ecstasy of that 
honeymoon of long ago! 


For help in planning your senti- 
mental journey via DB VER- 
the portal to a paradise of summer 
loveliness, mail coupon TODAY! 


eacee SOSH ESEESSESHESE ESET ESSE EEEEE 
DENVER CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 
A non-profit Community Organization 
519 17th St., Denver 2, Colorado, Dept. 3 
Send scenic'folder of Denver and.its Rocky 
Mountain Wonderland ( ) Mountain Resorts 
and Dude Ranches ( ) 
Name 
St. and No 
City___ Zone___. State 
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Your welcome is assured— 
when you carry 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


You are not a stranger anywhere 
when you present National City 
Bank Travelers Checks. For the 
name of “America’s Greatest 
World-Wide Bank” identifies you 
immediately as a traveler of expe- 
rience and foresight. 


And whether your luggage is 
marked for Athens, Greece —for 
Albany, N. Y.—for Cape Town, 
’ Canberra, Vancouver, Valparaiso, 
London or Los Angeles—your travel 
funds will be safe, as well as spend- 
able like cash... if your travelers 
checks carry the name of “The 
National City Bank of New York.” 


In case of loss or theft you get a 
prompt refund. In denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100. Cost 75¢ 
per $100. Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Backed by America’s greatest 
world-wide bank. 


THE NATIONAL CITY 


OF NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 16) 
stay at each place, the season 
adds up to nineteen weeks. 

Schaffner’s tent, which resem- 
bles a circus big top from the out- 
side, holds about 1100 people 
seated in close rows on folding 
camp chairs. On big nights it is 
possible to accommodate another 
500 by “airdoming” the tent— 
removing the regular side walls and 
putting on longer ones, thereby 
barreling out the width of the 
tent. Part of the audience is thus 
under the stars but can see the 
stage. It takes a huge ten-wheel 
truck and trailer, plus another 
smaller one, to carry all this can- 
vas and stage equipment—what 
Schaffner refers to as ‘‘the long 
stuff.” The rest of the motorcade 
includes two dressing rooms (one 
male, one female), a box-office 
trailer, and the “bally wagon” — 
this last a gay-colored and pla- 
carded sedan truck with an ori- 
flamme of loud-speakers which 
tours around ballyhooing the show 
in neighboring towns and villages. 
Actors and canvasmen travel in 
the trucks or in their own cars. 
Schaffner takes up the rear, trav- 
eling with his wife by trailer. 

A seasoned trouper in her own 
right, Mrs. Schaffner plays the 
part of Susie in the Toby bills. 
Susie is Toby’s girl friend, his 
female counterpart. In recent 
years the Susie role has become as 
fixed, if not nearly so prominent, 
as Toby’s. This romantic pairing 
Schaffner attributes to the influ- 
ence of movies and radio. But 
Susie is more a foil than a lively 
love interest. Like villainy, ro- 
mance for Toby is strictly taboo, 


TENT SHOWS SET UP where they 
can—in schoolyards, town parks, 
open places in the fields or on court- 
house lawns. Often a claque of 
zealous sleepless fans are on hand 
when the Schaffner Players arrive 
in the dead of night, and they 
help put up the tent and lay out 
the rows of seats. Some distribute 
handbills. “They don’t do it for 

(Continued on Page 21) 


Youngsters know Toby can’t lose. 
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For loungers 
and actives 


Gay play for your games or garden this 
summer ...in washable, stylish, flatter-fitting 
Shire-Tex shorts, pedal pushers, or slacks. 
All of these tailored garments will delight 
you whether in Sanforized gabardines in the 
captivating colors of beige, sky-blue, maize, 
red, white and grey--or in the fine- 
combed yarn cord fabrics of tan, 
navy or black stripes. At better 
stores everywhere. 
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Shire-Tex shorts about $5.00—pedal push- 
ers about $6.00, and slacks about $7.00. 
With all three, famous Shire-Grip Waist- 
band forever tucks you in. 


DAVENSHIRE, 











INC. DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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with the automatic top that springs open! 
.. the ONLY travel kit with these three important features: 








I 
Springs 
Open... 
Stays 
Open... 


Rolfs patented spring-steel frame construction Packed full, the “Fitall” holds a surprising The “Fitall” is lined throughout with genuine 
opens “Fitall” for you, when button or zipper is amount. Light-loaded, it collapses to fit its Vinylite, resistant to water, shaving lotion, and 
released. It stays open till you close it, giving contents. This saves needed packing space in perfume. A valuable advantage on the road, 
easy access to contents. You can find what you smaller week-end bags. It also prevents possible when cleaning and pressing take time out from 
want one-handed, without fumbling. breakage of loose-packed bottles. travel. 


Collapses 
to fit its 
contents 
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TAN SADDLE COWHIDE (Lert), $12.75, PLUS TAX. SHARK-GRAINED COWHIDE (riGHT), BLACK, BROWN, BLUE, OR RED, $10.75, PLUS TAX. OTHERS, WITH ZIPPER OR BUTTON CLOSING, FROM $8.75, PLUS TAX. 


The most valuable travel luggage any man or woman can own 


whether you're overnighting or shoving off for a roaming, get ‘‘Fitall.’’ See these road-wise traveling 
months-long jaunt around the world. Just so, they make companions, in a wide range of colors, leathers, and 


perfect presents, whenever you have a traveler to please. prices, at the better department stores and leather shops. 


Rolfs offers 2 complete line of men’s and women’s billfolds and women’s handbags 


4 
These practical ‘‘Fitall”’ kits are first-class traveler's aids, So, give ‘‘Fitall.’’ And, to double the fun of your own 
ROLFS...330 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY © Division.of Amity Leather Products Company 
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THE 

BOSOM FRIEND 
OF 
WELL-DRESSED 
MEN 


THE 
FAMOUS 
DUDE 
RANCHES 


Here’s real news for the vacationing 
dude rancher and the outdoors man 
around home .. . a sport shirt along 
authentic western ranch lines . . . 
50 percent rayon and 50 percent cot- 
ton gabardine .. . Sanforized . . . stud 
buttons, 3 button cuffs . . . in a “go- 
with-everything” cream shade. . . 
stand-up long-point collar, $4.95 ... at 
your store, or write M. Nirenberg Sons, 
Inc. 1140 Broadway, New York 1, N.Y. 


SHIRTS SICH 








in summer - certainly! 


Those who know go to Panama in 
June, July and August. The 
Isthmus offers you a variety of ex- 
citing vacations. 


For instance—stay 
on Taboga in beau- 
tiful Panama Bay. 
Sea bathing, good 
accommodations, 
fishing from native 
boats, bicycling. 
Launch service 
to Panama City. 
$2.25 European 
plan per day. Cot- 
tages for family 
groups. 


(NO PASSPORTS 


republic of 


PANAMA 


CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 


Panama Nat’l Tourist Comm. 

390 Park Ave., Dept. H-9, 

New York 22, N.Y. 

Pleasé send me your FREE 
| 84-page illustrated booklet. 





(Continued from Page 19) 
me,” Schaffner explains. “They 
do it for Toby. They’ll do any- 
thifig for Toby.” (Presumably it is 
Toby who rewards them with a 
pass for the whole week.) 

The show begins, on a Toby 
night, with a comic entrance by 
thered-wigged yokel—tothumping 
theme music that is always Toby’s 
music. Then Toby describes the 
night’s play and, there being no 
written program, recites the cast 
of characters. Toby does this 
from a side platform adjacent 
to the stage, a platform he uses for 
announcements and interludes of 
any sort. Here he is Toby, funny- 
man and bosom compatriot of the 
townsfolk. When the curtain rises, 
he dashes around and is Toby, 
part of the play. After that, in 
streets and restaurants and other 


Toby can’t love Susie too much. 


public places, in ordinary clothes 
and without wig or make-up, he is 
still Toby. The people call him 
that, and clap him on the shoulder 
and wave to him from cars and 
cornfields. Even the members of 
Schaffner’s troupe sometimes ab- 
sently address him as Toby. 
Although his character and phys- 
iognomy are fixed, Toby plays a 
universality of roles. In the ma- 
jority of tent dramas he is the 
farm boy, his orthodox role; but 
Toby is also and variously de- 
lineated as a detective, FBI man, 
ghost. breaker, golf expert, in- 
ventor, doctor, editor and other 
stricter roles. These give Toby 
breadth and scope as a figure, per- 
mitting him to get around and 
express himself in all walks of life. 
Toby shows often deal with topi- 
cal events—for laughs, ostensibly, 
but also in a critical way. Social 
themes are often present. In 
Toby Among the Gypsies, for in- 
stance, Schaffner strikes a blow 
against racial intolerance. In The 
Battling Bobby-Soxer, he says a 
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again in your darkroom 


i Defender 


VELTURA” 


TRADE MARK 


WRITE FOR A COMPLIMENTARY 
COPY OF THIS BOOKLET TODAY 
If You Are Looking Forward to the 
Thrill of Your Own Darkroom Work. 
Containing 32 information packed 
pages, “The Real Pleasure in Pho- 
tography” tells you how to develop 
your own films, how to print your 
pictures. It tells what equipment and 
supplies you will need and also con- 
tains numerous darkroom plans, 
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There’s magic in the way yotr darkroom 
hours bring to life again the happy days 
you have spent with your camera. 

There's magic, too, in the way the warm, 
happy summer scenes come to life on 
“Defender Veltura” warm tone projection 
paper. 

If you do. your own photographic work 
you will want "Defender Veltura” today. If 
you are about to start your own darkroom 
work, make sure that it is included among 
your supplies. Your “Defender” dealer has 
it...in the distinctive blue and yellow 
package. Write: 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company (Inc.) 
Photo Products Dept. H6, Wilmington 98, Del. 


In Canada, Canadian Industries Ltd., 
912 New Birks Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
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ACHROMATIC 
FIELD GLASS 
CASE . $24 
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thing or two about juvenile de- 
linquency. In Toby Goes to Wash- 
ington, he makes a few passes at 
the political situation. Afthough 
these messages and critiques 
show up as mere lines here and 
there, not interfering with the 
slapstick and hocus-pocus, Schaff- 
ner looks upon them as sociologi- 
cal achievements. “You don’t 
think they’d notice these little 
things,” he says. “But they do. 
They go home and think about it 
and that’s what they remember.” 

Informality, however, is the 
keynote of the shows. Written 
lines and footlights are no barrier 
to Toby in his intimate rapport 
with the audience. He interrupts 
the play with winking, mugging, 
ad-libbing and other broad dis- 
tractions; but the play manages 
somehow, thinly, to continue. Ref- 
erences to local landmarks and 
people in the audience are fre- 
quent; indeed, they are part of the 
show. One time, at Edina, Mis- 
souri, Schaffner’s upper plate ac- 
cidentally shot out of his mouth 
and flew across the stage. It 
didn’t break, but as a gag it was 
hard to top. Toby turned the situ- 
ation to advantage by stepping to 
the footlights, pointing his finger 
and kidding a local dentist who 
happened to be in the audience. 

Toby stops the play at will and 
clowns with the audience, and they 
are encouraged to retort. Some- 
times, however, the hooting and 
heckling of the younger element 
gets too rowdy, and Toby has to 
quiet it down. He is never too 
severe, though. ‘These kids,” 
Schaffner says, ‘‘are the business- 
men of tomorrow. The politicians. 
They’re the next chamber of com- 
merce. They'll always remember 
how they were treated by tent- 





show people. I want these to be 
the happiest days of their lives.” 

A certain part of the audience, 
the more imaginative perhaps, see 
Toby as an agent of good and a 
destroyer of bad, an unbeatable 
champion of the plain people. A 
woman in Kahoka, Missouri, asked 
Toby to appear for her in, court in 
a property dispute. After witness. 
ing a play in which Toby discoy- 
ered oil on the leading man’s off. 
stage farm, an Iowa farmer wanted 
Schaffner to come out and dig 
around his place. One spring, 
Schaffner was invited to address 
the seniors at an Ottumwa, Iowa, 
high-school commencement. He 
told the class to ignore the other 
speakers’ platitudes about cour- 
age and hard work and the will 
to win. Bromides, he told them. 
“What counts in this world,” he 
announced, “is luck.’”’ Schaffner— 
that is, Toby—then discreetly with- 
drew from the field of education. 


LIKE MANY ANOTHER Toby 
actor-manager, Schaffner writes his 
own material. Tent-show drama 
has no literary pretensions. It ad- 
heres nominally to form, consisting 
of three acts and a cast of charac- 
ters, a plot and a theme; but here 
its resemblance to classic structure 
ends. The plots are intentionally 
childish, often taxing credulity; 
the action is broad and simple, 
the acting clear, loud and non- 
esthetic. Schaffner, whose mem- 
ory and experience go back to old 
vaudeville and burlesque days, to 
stock trouping and river show- 
boats, is never at a loss for mate- 
rial; even so, his scripting chore is 
a heavy one. Each season calls 
for a fresh ‘‘ wheel”’ of seven plays, 
and fresh means brand-new, no 


(Continued on Page 126) 





Tense moment from The Girl Next Door, acted under curtain of local ads. 
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Designed by the Wizards of “Ah’s!” 


WATCH the envious glances—hear the 
enthusiastic “Oh’s!” and ‘‘Ah’s!”—when 
this sleek, glossy Packard convertible glides 
up to the curb! 


For here is a gloriously new and daring 
concept of what a convertible should really 
be—and every breath-taking inch of it is 
Packard precision-built. 

Its husky, newly-engineered chassis (100 
pounds heavier than that of the sedan) gives 
this convertible a safety, a rigidity, an in- 
the-slot stability and quietness no other 


The Packard Station Sedan is an en- 
tirely new kind of car. Here’s sedan 
luxury for six—with the easy-loading, 
carry-all utility of a station wagon. 
All steel, finished in Northern Birch. 


Packard convertible has ever matched. 


The new straight-eight Packard engine— 
whether it’s the 145-h.p. Super or the 160- 
h.p. Custom—gives you a brilliance of per- 
formance and a whispering surge of reserve 
power such as you’ve never known. 

In its rich interior appointments there’s 
dazzling beauty, and a touch of magic, too. 
Press a button and the top lowers or raises. 
Another button moves the front seat for- 
ward or backward! And all four windows 
have magic push-button control! 
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Don’t deny yourself the thrill of seeing the 
glamor car of ’48 at your Packard dealer’s! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


THE NEW 


PACKARD 


Out of this world... 


into your @& heart! 





..«A New Thrill 


New Comfort with 


































PLASTIC cLiP-oVER SUN GLASSES 


Smart, new, optically correct Clip-over 
Sun Glasses that give clear, full vision 
and eliminate harmful ultra violet rays 


You’ve never seen anything like them —no metal 
clamps to scratch your regular glasses. One simple clip-over 
mechanism holds them firmly in place. They’re light weight, 
only 1/3 ounce. They’re unbreakable. For new comfort this 


summer, ask for “Sun-Clip”—on sale everywhere! 


ONE MODEL FITS OVER ALL REGULAR GLASSES 
REGARDLESS OF SIZE OR STYLE OF FRAME... 


DOMAR PRODUCTS, INC., Cleveland, Ohio 
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UNDER THE SUN 


Birthday Party 


on Missouri Pacific has sent 
us a nostalgic memo on the 
Old West in the days when men 
were men. Seems the Mo. Pac. 
was born on July 4, 1851, when 
there was a ground-breaking 
ceremony in St. Louis. This was 
an excellent occasion for a party 
and the railroad obliged with a 
shindy of heroic proportions. 
Some notion of the extent of this 
celebration arises from the re- 
cipe of the cocktail that was 
served. The empire builders 
started off by commandeering a 
dry well on the property of a St. 
Louis farmer named Mincke. 
Into this convenient punch bowl 
they poured one cask of brandy, 
one cask of claret and ten gallons 
of Jamaica rum. A cart backed 
up to the well, dumped in 1200 
pounds of ice, and the party was 
ready to begin, with the drinks 
being hauled up in a bucket. 
Not surprising is the fact that 
the Missouri Pacific later issued 
a large voucher to farmer Mincke 
in compensation for ‘damages to 

















fruit trees and other vegeta- 
tion.”’ What is astonishing is 
that the workers started out next 
day to build a railroad extend- 
ing all the way to the Rocky 
Mountains in a straight line. 


Timepiece 


| gpemner BECAME briefly time- 
conscious a few weeks ago when 
most of the country changed its 
clocks to Daylight@Saving Time 
again. The simple ‘fiotive of day- 
light saving—to get folks out of 
bed an hour earlier so they can en- 
joy more daylight hours—has be- 
fuddled people ever since it was 
introduced here in the First World 
War. In that respect it is like 
time-telling all over the world, 
which is a haphazard, balled-up 
process, subject to random whims 
and local disorder. 

In this country D. S. T. was 
adopted by Congress in 1918, dis- 
owned by Congress in 1919, and 
has since belonged mostly to city 
dwellers. West of the Mississippi 
and in the South it is practically 

(Continued on Page+27) 
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IMPROVE YOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
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LENSES AND 
SHUTTERS 


Found on America’s finest cameras, 
enlargers and projectors 
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....on such great still cameras as the 
Pacemaker Speed Graphic 


MOVIES 
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...on such leading movie cameras as 
the Revere Eight and Sixteen 
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...on such precision-made enlargers 
as the Simmons Omega 











Ask for Raptar Lenses 
and Rapax Shutters 


Woleasel 


Also Makers of Binoculars, Telescopes and 
the Rambler Field Glass. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER 5, N.Y. 
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unknown, and in Connecticut it is 
a state offense to display anything 
but Eastern standard time on 
public clocks. Many politicians 
and officials, including senators, 
have gone on record against tink- 
ering with the immutable stand- 
ards of time, thus showing a popu- 
lar tendency to confuse the Green- 
wich Observatory with God. 

But the spotty observance of 
time in this country could be a lot 
more disorderly; in fact, it has 
been. Before the idea of standard 
time took hold, every crossroads 
settlement and narrow-gauge rail- 
road set its own time. There were 
75 different railroad times in 
America, and thousands of local 
times. When travelers changed 
trains, they could only pray that 
the train they were hoping to catch 
ran on a time within an hour or 
two of the one they were riding. 
Railroads often set their times by 


the town where the line’s head- 
quarters was, which was of no use 
to a commuter hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles away. Cities set 
their clocks by guess and by golly 
and by the time that the sun passed 
over the city-hall cupola. This 
free-enterprise system made for 
tremendous variation. Time in 
Minneapolis used to be one minute 
behind St. Paul time. Pittsburgh 
was 19 minutes behind Philadel- 
phia, 24 behind New York and 29 
slower than Boston. 

Most of this chaos was straight- 
ened out in 1884, when the U. S. 
and Canada adopted standard 
time, although some outlying dis- 
tricts clung to their own estimates 
right up to 1918. Correct time is 
checked by the stars, since the 
earth’s dizzy rotation around the 
sun results in all kinds of irregu- 
larities which have to be compen- 
sated for. The actual solar day is 
24 hours long only four times a 
year. On February 12 the sun is 
14 minutes behind the clocks, and 


(Continued on Page 29) 











on November 12 it is 16 minutes 
ahead. Hence all our clocks are 





















“Play Grand Slams”— 










A good TIP-OFF 
for your TEE-OFF 









harp kids . . . these caddies. Young in years 

but full of the experience and knowledge that 
comes from going around day after day with the experts 
and duffers alike, observing the clubs they play. 


So we agree with the young man: “‘Play Grand Slams’’ is 
a mighty good tip-off for your tee-off! Stop inyour sporting 
goods store and look over the new H&B offerings for 
1948—could be you, too, will find them the perfect answer 
to what you’ve been looking for! 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 






MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BAT 
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-™ pong ce sa i ti 
| In Capital's finest residential section. Accredited. 2-year 
liberal arts and terminal courses. Physical education, 
( kindergarten. Dramatics, radio. Music. Commercial and 
filme arts. Secretarial. Indoor pool, gymnasium. i2-acre 
q campus. Sports. Catalog 
Box, Rock Creek Park Estates, +s, Washington 12, D.C. ( 
i et 
ttl ti at tiie 


FAIRMONT-CASEMENTS 


Junior College and Preparatory Courses 
(Credits Transferable) 
Magnificent estate with both river and ocean frontage. 
Offers liberal arts, fine arts, costume design, commercial 
art, domestic arts, radio, dramatics, secretarial, social serv- 
ice, dancing, music. Outdoor activities include surf bath- 
ing, riding, boating and golf. For catalog (specify junior 
college or preparatory school) and view folder, address: 


Maud van Woy, A.B., Box Y, Ormond Beach, Fla. 
(Reputedly most healthful spot on East Coast) 





ton 
@ For girls. Near Washington. Thorough college 
preparation. General course. Music, art, sports, 
riding. Beautiful gardens. Outdoor theatre. Large 
farm operated in connection with the school. 
Grades 7 through 12. 

Miss Lea M. Bouligny, Principal 

Box 9, Warrenton, Virginia 


Warre 





Faitlax, Fall 


JUNIOR COLLEGE @ PREPARATORY 

An old Virginia school noted for high scholastic 
standards. Accredited. 2 years college, 4 years 
high school. Liberal arts, fine arts, secretarial, 
music. Happy social life. Spacious grounds. 
All sports. Private stable. Indoor and outdoor 
pools. Catalog. Wm. B. Gates, Pres., Box D-86, 
Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia. 





EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college preparation 
and general education. Our tests (1) 
discover causes of difficulties; (2) 
devise individualized > 
. overcome me mak up 
lost time; (4) instill confidence. RYON 
wenne OXFORD, BUT HE WHO NEEDS US NEEDS 
US BADLY. Write E. R. Knight, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
Sune 12; enrollment 30; 41 years’ experience. 


OXFORD ACADEMY picee 72° 
MILITARY 


STAU NTON 


acanamy 
Distinguished 


fully prepares boys E a * pully ac- 
credited. Business courses included in 
z curriculum. Thorough military training 


N. J. 
























Pounded by Mrs. Roger W. Babson 


Distinctive Career Training—retailing, secre- 
tarial, advertising and public relations, gen- 
eral business, investment management. One 
and 2-year courses. B.B.S. degree. High school 
graduates, college women. Sports, sailing, pri- 
vate beach. Near Bok Tower. 21st year. Catalog 


Box D Babson Park, Florida ~ 

















Wainut Hill 


Preparatory and general courses. Superior scholastic 
training. Music, art. Country life on 55-acre campus 
17 miles from Boston. All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 
1893. 


Hester R. Davies, Principal, 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 





Salem Academy 

Thorough preparation for leading colleges, with emphasis 

on individual development. Music ern, fireproof 

buildings. Varied sports program on 56-acre campus. Rid- 

ing. Established 1772. Overnight from New York. Catalog. 
Mary A. Weaver, M, A., Box H, Minsion-Salem 2, N. C. 


Averett College 


Accredited Junior me for girls emphasising liberal 
arts. Terminal, normal, or =| courses. Music, art, 
speech and dramatics, sec’l, med. sec’l, brary science, 
phys. ed., home ec. 89th year. Endowed. Catal 


Curtis Bishop, Litt.D., Box D, Denville, Va. 
Ashley Hall 


Accredited college preparatory and general courses in 
atmosphere of historic Southern culture. Excellent depts. 
of music and art. Mild climate, year round outdoor sports; 
riding, pool. Dramatics. wer school. Catalog. 


Mary Vardrine McBee, L.H.D.,Prin.,Box D, Charleston 15,S.C. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited pfecepat school for girls. Readily accessible 
to New York. ay— —~— to college. Boarding—fifth 

grade to college. Strong co! Preparatory and general 
courses. Music, art, a ll sports. Catalogue. 


Marion Reid Marsh, Box L, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


Edgewood Park 


For young women. Accredited college prep. Advanced 
courses in cultural and practical arts, fine arts, sec. sc., 
real estate, med. asst., home ec., dramatics, costume de- 
sign, int. decoration, mdsg., kindergarten. ¢ atalog. 


Edgewood Park, Box L, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 














* * 
Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School 
Accredited college 0+ amen A and general courses. at 
music. All sports. 150 acres, beautiful modern buildin: 
heart of famous educational region. Private stables; pro ee 
sional instruction in riding, skiing, Mensendieck for posture. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box K, Greenfield, Mass. 
Garland School 


Homemaking and Art. One and two-year courses at college 
level in Eng' fish, Science, Nutrition, Cookery, Budgeting. 
In the Art € enter: Orientation, Painting, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. 4 practice houses. Art workshop. 


Mrs. Gladys L. Jones, 409 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15 
Whitworth College 


Announces complete resumption of prewar educational tour 

rogram including Florida and Mexico. Accredited Jr. Col- 
aes with 2 years high school for girls. Liberal and Fine Arts. 
Music, dramatics, sports. Tours and field trips included in 








Lindenwood College 


For women. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Accredited. Senior 


College. Also 2- yr. Junior College (A (A.A. certificate). Mod- 
ernized curriculum. Special work in music, art. odern 
buildings. Sports. Near St. Louis. 12ist year. Catalog. 


Franc McCluer, Ph.D., Pres., Box 948, St. Charles, Mo. 
Bethel Woman's College 


Accredited Junior College. Liberal arts, piano, voice, 
violin, art, dramatics, home economics, commerce, teacher 
training, ‘physical education. Swimming, riding, other 
sports. Founded 1854. Catalogue on request. 


Powhatan W. James, Pres., Box 537-H, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


The Knox School 


College preparatory and postgraduate courses for girls. 
Secretarial science. Art, music, drama. All sports—riding, 
golf, winter sports. Well-equipped gymnasium. Country 
location on Otsego Lake. Write for catalog. 


Director of Admissi Box L, Cooperst , N.Y. 

















rate. Cat. on request. Box 229-D, Brookh n, Mississippi 
’ 

St. Mary's School 

Episcopal. College Preparatory, General Courses, 


Domestic Art. Riding, Music, Dancing, Art, Flying. 


Ferry Hall 
One of the oldest, most a ng schools in the 
Middle West, with a = t. Accredited college 
reparation; also ee ahaee 0 miles from Chicago on 
wake Michigan. ding, sports, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Frances G. Wallace, Box 16, Lake Forest, Illinois 





The Sister Superior, C.S.M., Sewanee, T. 
Virginia Intermont 


Endowed Junior College and 2-year high school for girls. 
Accredite Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, 
Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Sec'l, Library Science. All Sports, 
riding, swimming. Est. 1884. Moderate rates. Catalog. 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Box 135, Bristol, Va. 


St. Anne’s School 


Near historic Monticello. Episcopal colle; fe preparatory 
school. Boarding dept. grades VII thru X usic, Art, 
Athletics. Riding. Modern buildings. 33. -acre campus. 
Member of Church Schools in Diocese of Va. Catalog. 


Elizabeth O. Cochran, Principal, Charlottesville, Va. 
Greenbrier College 


For girls. Two years college preparatory and two years 
standard college work. Founded 1812. Art, Music, Dra- 
matic Art, Secretarial. Exceptional social and recreational 
advantages. Modern fireproof dormitory. Address: 


French W. Thompson, Pres., Dept. HO-8, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Accredited college preparation. General course. Exceptional 
work in music. Also post graduate courses. Art, secretarial. 
College town advantages. All sports, riding, skiing, swim- 
ming. Mensendieck system for posture. 70th year. Catalogue. 
Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-0, Northampton, Mass. 


Gulf Park College 


By-the-Sea. For girls. Accredited Jr. College. Also 2 years 
high school. Music, art, speech and theatre arts, home 
economics, sec’l. Outdoor sports all year. Riding, golf, 
aviation, salt water sports, fresh water pool. Catalog. 


Richard G. Cox, President, Box D, Gulfport, Miss. 
Blackstone College 


Junior college, 2 years high school for girls. 
program. Terminal and 




















Guidance 
transfer courses in liberal arts, 
music, p=. art, sec'l, home ec. , Dhys. ed. Near Rich- 
mond. [Indoor pool, riding, golf. Catalog. 


John D. Riddick, Pres., Box 125, Blackstone, Va. 


Coeducational 


RIDDLE COLLEGE 


INTER-AMERICAN 
Coeducational junior college. Liberal 
arts and pre-professional subjects. Busi- 
ness administration, bi-lingual sec’l, 
junior executive. A.A. degree. 16-wk. 
intensified Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guage course. Summer term. Catalog. 

D 








137 Coral Way a Gables, Fia. 
Dean Academy & Junior College 


Academy: 82nd year. Coed. Grades 9-12. College prep. 
Music, art, qpecch. radio tech., dramatics. Sports. i 
ae Coll lege: men. Lib. arts, sec’l, home ec., med. * 
- sec'l, art, fash. design, int. dec. Mod. Fate. Catalog. 

W. H. Garner, Pres., ki 


Shenandoah College & Conservatory 

Conservatory: class and private instruction 
of Music in piano, organ, voice, violin, etc B Mus. 
and B.Mus. Ed. « legrees. Also accredited Junior College. 
Busi prepr liberal arts. Open year round. 
Director of Admissions, Box H, Dayton, Virginia 


Florida Southern College 

Accredited four-year college. A.B., B.S. degrees. Co- 

educational. x * music, business, pre-medical, home 

economics, teaching, citrus culture. Endowed. Sports. 

Frank Lloyd Wright buildings. 63rd year. Catalog. 
Ludd M. Spivey, President, Box D, Lakeland, Fla. 


Special Schools 




















posture, poise, self-reliance, 

* ROTC unit. Army’s highest rating. In- 
tramural athletics. Varsity teams excel. 

* Superior health record. Separate Junior 
chool. Visitors welcome. Catalogue: 


Sup’t., Box Y6, Staunton, Virginia 























A Choice of Two Separate Schools 
Toms River, N. J.; St. Petersburg, Fla. Fully ac- 
credited. Preparation for all colleges, gov't acad- 
emies. Ji . Highest Navy Dept. rating. 
Guidance program. All land and water 

sports. er camp. Catalogs. 


Admiral Farragut Academy 


Toms River New Jersey 














EDDING RIDGE 


RE follows an unusual plan of college prepara- 
tion which, since its founding in 1937, has achieved 
unusual results. The group is small, the faculty well 
qualified, the atmosphere homelike. The athletic 
x0licy is to aim at proficiency in at least one sport. | 
é imited to 25 boys. Boscaace in 8th or 9th grade only. 
Write for Illustrated Redding Ridge Plan Booklet 


L Kenneth L. Bonner —=—_—Redding Ridge, Conn. 












ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
AT THE NATION'S SHRINE 


Valley Forge graduates are 
leaders im Peace as they 
were in War. College Prep & 
dr. Coll. for young gentic- 
men 12-20. Parents appre- 
ciate small, personalized 
classes, our modern guid- 
ance & testing bureau, and 
reading clinic. Faculty of 
distinguished specialists. 
Special emphasis on body 
development by experts. All 
varsity sports, with swim- 
ming. Intramural athletic 
program fer every boy. 
30 modern 


fireproof jas. 
Motorized Field Artillery, 


Cavairy (75 horses), In- 
fantry, Band. Sr. R.0.T.C. 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS BOX R, WAYNE, PA. 


FORK UNION Kcavemy 


ACADEMY 
Emphasis on character, personality, 
academic excellence. Accredited prep 
for college, business. Small classes. 
ROTC. Highest Gov't rating. 16 
modern bidgs. Superb new gym, all 
sports, bands. LOWER SCHOOL: 
(Grades 1-7). Separate bldgs., gym. 
Sist yr. Summer school. Catalog. 


Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 16, Fork Union, Va. 
ewer KK KKK 
MILITARY 


PENNSYLVANIA couttc: 


Standard four-year degree courses. Business Ad- 
ministration, Arts, Sciences, Engineering (C.E., 
E.E., LE.). Senior R.O.T.C. Major and minor 
sports. Civilian unit for veterans. Interesting social 
program. 127th year. Cadet battalion. Catalog. 


REGISTRAR Dept.D Chester, Pa. 


th now being id: for fall term. 

















Bordentown Military Institute 





Fully accredited. College prep and gen- 
eral courses. Outstanding record of a entrance. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Junior school. Al 


sports. Near Trenton. 63rd year. Summer session. Catalog. 





ADIRONDACK -FLORIDA 


Prepares for all colleges. Boys 12 to 18 spend 
the spring and fall near Lake Placid; winter months 
in Coconut Grove, Florida. Limited enrollment. 
Work program for each boy. Extensive sports pro- 
gram includes swimming, sailing, fishing, tennis. 

Established in 1903. Write 

D. P. G. Cameron 
Box A, Head ter, Onchi 






a, N. Y. 











Registrar, Box 226, Bordentown, New Jersey 
Fay School for Younger Boys 


Distinguished since 1866 as a leading pre-preparatory 
school. Three generations of alumni. Excellent school, home, 
and recreational facilities. Grades I-VIII. Emphasis on 
scholarship, achievement, and self-government. Catalogue. 


Harrison L. Reinke, Hdm., Box 150, Southborough, Mass. 


Emerson School 


A country boarding school 50 mi. from Boston. Boys 8-15. 
Small classes, men teachers. Graduates enter ist or 2nd 
yr. of leading preparatory schools. Homelike surround- 
ings. Supervieed sports. Outing Club Cabin. Catalog. 











Culver Military Academy 

Thorough preparation for leading colleges. High scholastic 

standards. Guidance. Develops initiative, courtesy, charac- 

ter. Enceptions’ facilities. Senior Artillery, Cavalry Infan- 

try ROTC, Band. Leadership training. Sports. Catalog. 
61 Pershing Ave., Culver, indiana 


Morgan Park Military Academy 
Complete development of every boy. Fully accredited col- 
lege preparation. High academicstandards. ROTC. Sports. 
Suburb, 15 miles from Chicago's advantages. Lower 
School. 75th year. Catalog. Col. Sandford Sellers, Jr., 
Box 1268, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Minois 


St. John’s Military Academy 

Accredited college preparation in Wisconsin's land o’ lakes, 

within easy driving distance of Chicago. Grades 8-12. Bal- 

anced program. Excellent faculty. Riding, golf, sailing. 

Winter sports. Flying. Summer session. 64th year. Catalog. 
768 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 


La Salle Military Academy 

Foremost Catholic military school under Christian Broth- 
ers. Accredited sone e peeparetion. Grades 8-12. Small 
classes. Senior R Beautiful 160-acre campus. 65th 
year. 50 miles pny New York City. Catalog. 


Box L, Oakdale, Long Island, N. Y. 
Augusta Military Academy 


Country location in famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Prepares for all universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
Experienced teachers. ROTC. om. indoor swimming 
pool. All sports. Fully accredited. 84th session. C atalog. 

Colonel C. S. Roller, Jr., Box D, Fort Defiance, Va. 


Manlius 


Accredited college preparatory and 8th grade; tutorial 
assistance included. ilitary training deve lops initiative, 
character, fitness. ROTC. Prepares for Gov't Academies. 
Skiing. All sports. Golf. 125 acres. Catalog. 


Director of Admissions, Box 1368, Manlius, New York 
Fishburne Military School 


College preparatory school, emphasizing academic ex- 
cellence. 68th session. All sports, Sam program. Indi- 
vidual guidance. War Department ROT ighest gov- 
ernment rating. Write for catalog and viewbook. 


Col. Morgan H. Hudgins, Box B-8, Waynesboro, Virginia 
The Bolles School 


Boys. Grades 6-12. Accredited preparation for colleges. 
Small classes, individual attention. All —— Year-round 
golf, tennis. Outdoor swimming pool, gym. Naval or 
military training. Boats. Band. Summer hoot. Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 























Edward E. E , Headmaster, Box 11, Exeter, N. H. 
Cranwell School 


A colle; , 3- preparatory ovaet for boys under direction of 
Jesuit Fathers. Also 8th grade. -acre 
campus. Sports rnb od including golf and skiing. In 
Berkshires. Catalog. 


Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, $.J., 418 Lee Rd., Lenox, Mass. 
Solebury School 


In Bucks County. College preparation that looks ahead to 
professional goals. Boys 12-18. A small friendly school in 
which masters and boys work closely together. Strong test- 
ing program. Remedial Reading. Sports. Near Phila. & N.Y. 

Arthur H. Washburn, Box L, New Hope, Pa. 


Brown School 


Intensive college preparation for boys, grades 10, 11, 12. 

mphasis on g study habits. Small classes. Flexible 
schedule. Every ‘47 graduate admitted to college. Regis- 
tered New York State Regents. Summer Session. Catalog. 


Roy A. Wright & L. A. Pike, Dirs., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Tennessee Military Institute 


Prepares boys for college; over 0% of graduates enter 

college. Also busi: courses. Understanding teachers 

men only). 75th year. Baveltaeene limit 200; small classes. 
8- acres. Sports, golf, pool. ROTC. 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box 8, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
Judson School for Boys 


Arizona ranch school with high scholastic standing, in 
warm, dry climate. Riding, polo, tennis, swimming, trips. 
Balanced schedule of studies and recreation. Boys 6-18. 
College accredited. Booklet. 

J. L. Field and H. L. Wick, Box 1431, Phoenix, Arizona 


Saint Leo College Prep 

Accredited. Superior college pecpasution. Boys 10-17. 

Small classes. Supervised cute. deal climate. 360-acre 

campus. Private lake. Sports. Maotere qguipment, Gym. 

Est. 1889 by Benedictine Fathers. Near Tampa. Catalog. 
Rev. Father Raphael, Box D, Saint Leo, Florida 


Cardigan Mountain School 


For boys in grades six a = nine. Thorough Preparation 
for all secondary schools. sound 

gram with activities that a boys’ Fatereste. 
1200’. On Canaan Street Lake in Canaan, 


R. M. Kimball, Headmaster 
Worcester Academy 


iosesnetionsiy. known porgaretory ry school for boys. Est. 

1834. Sound preparation for college and for life. Well- 
integrated physical education program. For catalog address 
‘oy A. Campbell, Headmaster, 
92 Provid Street, W 4, Massachusetts 
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Elevation 











National Cathedral School 


An Episcopal Boarding and Day School for Girls, from Grade 
IV to College. College preparatory and general courses. 
Emphasis on Dramatics, Art and Music. Fireproof build- 
ings. Large athletic field. 56-acre campus on Cathedral 


grounds. Mabel B. Turner, Principal, Washington 16, D.C. 
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The Woods Schools 


For Exce sntionel Children ° 
Little Folks. 


hree Separate Schools 
° Boys 
“Camp with Tutoring 





Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 165, Langhorne, Pa. 





Pennsylvania Military Preparatory 
Ann accredited college preparatory: fl Also 8th grade. Small 
classes. Guidance program Highest War Depart- 
ment rating. All major sports. Swimming and riding. 127th 

year. Write for catalog. 


C. R. Moll, Department 23, Chester, Pennsylvania 


. 
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Peddie 


Bove thoroughly prepared for college and for life. Fully ac- 
ited. a oo os all ne. Exnie ng 
couse requi playing 8 + Poo! 
Summer session. 4 aie Sires 83rd year. Catal talog. 
Wilbour E. Saunders, Box 6-E, Hightstown, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 27) 
set by mean solar time, which 
corrects these errors, and sidereal 
or star time, which never varies. 

World time is still a mess, how- 
ever, largely because of time zones. 
There are 24 zones, each 15 degrees 
of longitude wide, starting east 
from the international date line. 
Each zone sets its clocks one hour 
faster than the zone to the west. 
The exceptions to this simple 
scheme scramble the picture com- 
pletely. In the U.S. the time zones 
jump around state lines, follow 
railroad division points, and stag- 
ger down back alleys. Some states 
are divided up the middle, but 
Idaho is split north and south, the 
northern part keeping Pacific time 
and southern going to bed on 
Mountain time. Some zones ap- 
pear to be too wide. Amarillo, 
Texas, on the western end of the 
Central zone, gets an hour and a 
half more sun in the evening than 
Knoxville and Memphis, Tenn., 
on the eastern end. 

Most of Mexico prefers Central 
time, though it is in the Mountain 
zone, while the Dominican Repub- 
lic sets its clocks 20 minutes ahead 
of its neighbor, Haiti. Continuing 
east, we find that Western Europe 
is united in the twelfth zone, ex- 
cept for Holland, which is 20 min- 
utes ahead of next-door Belgium. 
Russia’s eleven zones stick to their 
old bourgeois assignments except 
that all have permanent D. S. T. 
Iran is like Hawaii, halfway across 
the world; both straddle time 
zones, both split the difference by 
running half an hour ahead of the 
western zone. The East follows its 
mysterious ways, with India a half 
hour behind, Burma a half hour 
ahead, and the Malay States 20 
minutes ahead of their spots. 

The airplane traveler gets dizzy 
resetting his watch in cantanker- 
ous areas like Calcutta, which runs 
23 minutes and 21 seconds ahead 
of the rest of India. British So- 
maliland is six seconds behind its 
neighbors, and Dutch Guiana is 19 
minutes and 25 seconds ahead of 
French Guiana, while British Gui- 


ana is 15 minutes faster than . 


French and 45 minutes faster 
than—well, you get the picture. 
Greenland and Afghanistan ignore 
time altogether; neither has any 
standard time and everyone can 
set his watch as he pleases. 
Finally there is the interna- 
tional date line in the Pacific, 
where each day starts and ends. 
Just remember that there are al- 
ways two days in existence on earth 
simultaneously and you ought to 
understand the date line. People 
who don’t understand have been 


known to ask, “If I went to the 
North Pole, where the time zones 
converge, and ran around it a few 
times from east to west, wouldn’t I 
become a day younger for each 
circuit?” 

Answer: No. 


Bang 


N” LONG AGO we reported here 
the fact that the current spell 
of bad weather and bad tempers is 
probably due to a sunspot cycle 
we are passing through. Now we 
have to report that the world is 
not only having trouble overhead, 
but that evil doings are brewing 
underfoot as well. Combine that 
with the ugliness among nations 
right on the surface, and the pic- 
ture looks gloomy indeed. The 
tremendous underground move- 
ment, volcanologists tell us, started 
in 1943 when a Mexican cornfield 
gave a shrug and out popped Pari- 
cutin, now a full-sized and irri- 
table volcano. From now until 
1953 we can expect a large number 
of volcanic eruptions, earthquakes 
and other dyspeptic upsets. The 
earth under New York City, one 
scientist has discovered, is shud- 
dering tiny shudders every five or 
six seconds—a situation positively 
Biblical in its implications. 

There are about 50,000 earth- 
quakes per year and some 400 ac- 
tive volcanoes, as well as thou- 
sands of other sleeping uglies 
which might come to life again if 
properly kissed. Any one of these, 
under the proper circumstances, 
might go off with a bang which 
would make the atom bomb sound 
like popcorn. The greatest center 
of terrestrial vulcanicity —earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, solfataras, hot 
springs—s in the curtain of islands 
separating the Pacific from the 
Indian Ocean. 

Spang—or bang—in the mid- 
dle of this area sits an island 
called Anak Krakatau (Child of 
Krakatau), right on top of two 
huge curved fissures on the earth’s 
skull. Krakatau was, before 1883, 
a group of four small islands in 
Sunda Strait, remnants of an 
enormous volcano that blew up 
before there were any volcanolo- 
gists around to take notes on it. 
In May, 1883, Rakata, one of the 
four islands, began sending up 
blasts of steam. Then, August 27, 
Rakata disappeared completely 
in a huge volcanic eruption, which 
remains to this day as the most 
famous explosion ever. 

The sounds of the blast were 
heard in Rodriguez (3000 miles 
away), in Ceylon (2058 miles), in 
Australia (2000 miles), and, of 
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Washington 7, D.C. 
Katharine Gibbs 
Outstanding secretarial training for high school, private 
school graduates, college women. Resident facilities. Cata- 
log: Associate istrar, 90 Marlborough St., Boston 16; 





51 E. Superior St., 11;230 Park Ave., New York 17; 
155 Angell St., Providence 6. 

Berkeley School 

Training for preferred secretarial positions. Intensive, 


comprehensive courses for h high school graduates, college 
women. Distinguished faculty. Placement service. New 
term June 28. Catalog: Sec'y to Dir., 4: 


Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. C. 17; White Plains, N. Y.; East Orange, N. J. 
Wood Secretarial 


One and twe-yere omnes with cultural subjects for H. S. 
graduates. S rse for college women. Placement 
service. 69th year. Enroll. now for July or Sept. Residence. 
Catalog. Write Secretary. Park Ave. (100 E. 42 St. 

opp. Grand Central), N. Y. 17, MU 6-1560 





CAMP. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 


's 8 to 16 spend a fun-full summer on 300 acres 
ew Hampshire lake and mountain country. 
Mature, experienced counselors. All water sports 
on Squam Lake. — tennis, riflery, ridin; 
nature study. Unusual craf rogram. 30 build: 
ings. Cabins. Wholesome f Gel. Re 
lic chaplain. Booklet. 


EH. Fitzmaurice, Newman School, 205 Clarendon St., Besten, Mass. 


SUSQUETANNA 


Boys 5-16. Mountain Pe hee! on peivape 
lake. New Milford, 

Acres. Daily riding, complete Ria. 
in horsemanship. camp owned 
horses. Own farm. Fine lake swimming. 
All other ements, 3 - Fours. Skilled 
leader for each 4 bo ersonal devel- 


opment our aim. re ive. NYC. Bkit. ee 


Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 
Sequoyah 


In the Land of the Sky near Asheville, N.C. Nationally 
recognised as one of America’s gutstandi camps for boys 
2-5-8-10 weeks. Rates §. Private lake. 36 
bidgs. Riding. Arts & crafts. osth Tene 
C. Walton Johnson, Dir., en 04, Weewaittia. 8s c. 


Camp St. John’s for Boys, Ages 9-18 


Sports and recreational camp sponsored by St. John’s Mili- 
tary Academy. Mature taf, 6 uperb equipment, excellent 
meals, modern sanitation. Whocicion. trained nurses. 8 
weeks’ term. Academic work. Parent guest house. Catalog. 


H-56 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 
Wassookeag School-Camp 


ccredited Summer School in Foe Maine. Founded 
tone for boys 10 to 20 years. Small classes. Individualized 
instruction. Remedial English and mathematics, all sub- 
jects. Lake shore campus provides land and water sports. 


Lester E. May, 7 Oak Hill Road, Peekskill, New York 
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Home Study 


YOUR CHILD CAN BE 
EDUCATED AT HOME ga 


Mothers without teaching experien: can give their 
children a_ sou nd modern education with Calvert 
*School-at-Home” courses. lergarten_through 9th 
rade. Easy-to-follow instructions. Guidance ey 
alvert teachers. All lessons, books provided. Sent b 
mail to any part of the world. Start any time. Catalog. 


CALVERT SCHOOL satsimore 10, wo. 


Baltimore 10, Md. 












Laboratory Technique 
#. LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 








BE A LABORATORY SPECIALIST scegmelete 
demand ls, . 


tory work, including Medicaland Dental X- Ray. 
A poresed by American College of 
edical Technologists 
eee... Free Placement Bureau 
Free Catalog— Accredited for “veteran” training 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Dept. G, 431 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


Northwest Institute of Medical 

offers thorough, intensive course in 
Technology Clinical Laboratory technique includ- 
ing Basal Metabolism in 9 months. X-Ray and Electrocar- 
diograp! 7 a. Co-ed. Graduates in demand. Catalog. 


Estab. 30 years. 3440 E. Lake St., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 








Fine and Applied Arts 
Ray + Vogue + Chicage 


116 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Specialized, Professional Courses Advertising, Com- 
mercial Art, Photography, Window Display, Dress 
Design, Styling, Merchandising and Modeling, Fashion 
Illustration, Millinery, Interior Decoration. 
School dormitory for girls. Personal Training, In- 
dividual advancement. Students prepared for profes- 
sional contacts. Training under G. I. bill available. 


National Art School 

You may enter this school any time. Classes run all year in 

every brajfich of art. For 34 years graduates have been mak- 

ing notable successes. Outdoor sketching in summer. Many 

advantages in Nation's capital. G. I. approved. Catalog. 
2035 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Summer Schools 


Brown Summer School 

intensive tutoring for boys, in college preparatory subjects. 

Flexible Fa we to meet most exactin NY. 
al group. Excellent record. o¥e 

State Regents. utiful estate. Also winter 


on. 
Rey A. Vicght & L A. Pils, Dis, Saratoga Springs, LY. 


Coed Camps 
Red Fox 


Newfound Lake, N. H. For boys & ae s-G, Where camp- 
= enjoy an ideal summer under an experiences staff, All 

ie water sports. Creative vactivit 5 age groups. 
Health record. Katharine Bartlett and Mary Harriman 
Drexier, Directors, Box H, Bement School, Deerfield, Mass. 
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Rideau 
A Canadian Camp for Boys 8-16. In Ontario, north of 
Thousand Islands. One-day drive from N.Y.C. Modern 
cabins on beautiful lake. Canoe trips, fishing, swimming. 
Fine staff. Fee $275. Boys carefully selected. Write: 

L. William Dowey, Box 544, Princeton, New Jersey 
Culver Summer Schools 


A boy’s ideal v: 1,000-acre wooded campus. Em- 

_, on oe ve, cou eee. eee. pare 
oral and Cavalry (boys 14-18) 

craft (10 (10-14). PExceptional health facilities. Specify aie. 


61 Lake Shore Ave., Culver, Indi 
Camp Wilderness 


Adventure-full camp for real boys, 6-18. In forests of N. 
Wisconsin near Spooner. Vigorous life under able lead- 
ers. Canoeing, swimming, fishing, riflery. Moderate rate 


Booklet. Wilbur Russell, 217 Merchants Nat'l Bank Bidg., 
Terre Haute, Indi 
Camp Pacific 


Located immediately on the Ocean 80 miles south of Los 
Angeles, this seashore camp offers unequalled fun and ad- 

vantages to boys 8 to 18. Special music and drama courses. 

Academic subjects if desired. For catalogue write: 


Camp Pacific, Box Y, Carlsbad, California 




















Girls’ Camps 
* oe 
Kimiya « + 


Milton, Vt. 30th Season. Superior leadership for girls. 
Free daily riding, splendid horses, trails, jump course, 


trips—all under expert instruction. Sailing, canoeing, 
aquaplaning, tennis, crafts, music. Little Theatre. 


Separate junior division. Sand 
QoRs es beach, careful supervision. Please f 





Booklet. 
Junior College, Leicester, Mass. 


Pathfinders’ Lodge 


Announcement is made that the plans of Pathfinders’ 
Lodge camp for girls to occupy property on Darts Lake, 
New York, have had to be d due f 
circumstances. 


Camp Illahee 


Girls 6-17. In the Blue Ridge country. Loentive program. 
Three (separate) age groups. 40 counselors. campers. 
All water and land sports, dancing, y ade crafts, 
music, Riding, pack trips featured. Catal log. 


Mrs. Kathryn Francis Curtis, Dir., Box 272-D, Brevard, N.C. 
Camp Twa-ne-ko-tah 


Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., for girls 7-17, 4 units featuring 
character training. Special attention to riding and water 
sports, crafts, nature lore, dramatics, music, oe" and 
operas and plays at Chautauqua. Rev. & Mrs. R. A. Stoll, 

144 Jewett Parkway, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


Moss Lake Camp 


Daily riding and Ae sailing. Staff of nationally 
known experts. All-inclusive fee. Adirondack lake and pre- 
serve devoted to our conception of an ideal girls’ camp. Af- 
filiated brother camp and parent club 3 miles. No ragweed. 


Dr. G. L. Longstaff, Jamaica 3, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Travel Camps 





Summer Student Tour 
To California and Hawaii 
for tive year 
_.. ® Forolder girls. From Phila. to Waikiki 

} Beach June 30-Aug. 4. Grand Canyon, 
Hollywood. 10-day cruise to Honolulu. 
Return via San Francisco, Salt Lake, 
Pike’s Peak. 9th annual tour. Folder. 
jd. Maud Marren, Harcum Jr. College, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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You travel in the best circles when 





LUGGAGE 


you travel with Kaufmann’s distinguished British 


Brown Smooth Cowhide Ensemble, skillfully 


fashioned by Kaufmann craftsmen—makers 


of quality luggage for men and women since 1870. 


At leading luggage’ and department stores. 





K, KAUFMANN & COMPANY, INC., NEWARK 5, N. J. 


New York City Showroom: 


358 Fifth Avenue 
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course, in all the nearer islands. 
The atmospheric wave went clean 
around the world seven times. 
Thirty-six thousand people per- 
ished in the huge waves that 
reached as far as Cape Horn (7818 
miles away) and ruffled the waters 
of the English Channel. Millions 
of tons of subterranean junk, 
blown sky-high, came down to 
bury forests and make entire new 
islands. Folks in Batavia, 100 
miles away, had to light lamps at 
noon as the column of smoke and 
pumice rose up 17 miles. The finer 
particles gave everybody beauti- 
ful sunsets for months. 
Volcanologists later made gin- 
gerly soundings on the site of Ra- 
kata and found a 3000-foot-deep 
hole on the spot. Here a submarine 





volcano began building up. It 
gave its first rumbles in 1927, 
pushing volcano-insurance rates 
for the whole area sky-high. In 
1929 little Anak Krakatau was 
born. We consulted Dr. Frederick 
Pough, eminent geologist now in 
Mexico studying Paricutin, and 
he told us Anak is a fine, growing 
baby. “I just received a picture of 
it the other day,” he said proudly, 
“and it’s doing nicely.” 

If you’ve been brought up on 
Krakatau it’s only fair to tell you 
that there was one probably big- 
ger, though less famous, eruption. 
Tomboro, on Soembawa (third 
island east of Java), had long been 
thought to be an extinct volcano. 
It wasn’t. On April 5, 1815, Tom- 
boro let go with a blast heard all 
over the East Indies. At Ternate, 
720 miles north, only 26 out of 
12,000 people survived. Violent 
whirlwinds tore up forests and 
whole islands. In the Sunda group 
10,000 people were killed instantly 
and 37,000 others later starved to 
death. 

There are about 58 active vol- 
canoes in the East Indies, plus a 
good many other “dead” ones 
and volcanoes as yet unborn. Any 
one of these has a good chance of 
letting go before 1953 and possibly 
outdoing Krakatau or Tomboro. 
So if you’ve got it in your mind to 
retire to the South Seas to escape 
civilization and the atom bomb, 
think twice. THE END 

























































There Are No 
Strangers In 


INDIANA! 


*® You can’t help liking folks 
who like you, and Indiana peo- 
ple just naturally like their fellow 
beings. That’s how they got a 
nation-wide reputation for hos- 
pitality. So come to Indiana, 
where they never saw a stranger! 

Not only the people, but the 
scenery of Indiana will also at- 
tract you. It offers a wide range 
... lakes, dunes, forests, caves, 
hills . . . so that a variety of 
tastes can be satisfied. Too, In- 
diana has many spots of histori- 
cal and cultural interest, all ac- 
cessible over one of the finest 
highway systems in the nation. 
This year—for a vacation to be 
enjoyed and long remembered— 
see Indiana! 


FREE 
SCENIC 
MAP 


Address Your Request to: 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS . . . DEPT. 104-Q 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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ew BE Goodrich tire} 
rides your car on a 
velvet pillow, 


, TOU’RE floating! You're gliding! You're soaring! 
It’s as if your whole car were nestled on a 
velvet pillow that smothers every bump and jolt. 


In the new B. F. Goodrich Premidtmduality Silvertown, 
advanced engineering technique combines a larger 
air chamber with less air pressure for a noticeably softer 


ride. Steering is easier, road fight reduced. 


To this new concept of tire design are added 
quality features never before combined in one tire, 
producing the finest tire ever built. Stronger rayon cords 
and double-thick nylon shock shields give nearly double 





the bruise resistance of ordinary tires. Wider tread and 
scientific tread design lessen skidding hazards, reduce 
road hum— greatly extend tire mileage. Gleaming white 
sidewalls, unmarred by markings, enhance the beauty of any car. 


This B. F. Goodrich Premium Quality tire offers you the 
utmost in tire performance. A set can be installed right on 


your present car without affecting gear ratios or speedometer. 
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‘Hien When Stuffed Full, 
It Folds Flat, Neat, 


! Here at last is a bill- 
Compact! fold —The MEEKER 


340— which has maximum capacity with 
minimum bulk. That's because of its unique, 
exclusive design and construction . . . But this 
super-practical bill- 





many rich, fine leath- 
ers. See the beauty 
of the MEEKER 340 — examine its unique 
construction—then you'll really want one! 
«+ -Various Prices—At Dealers Everywhere. 


Pass Case 


THE MEEKER COMPANY, INC. - JOPLIN, MO. 
New York: 347 Fifth Ave. « Chicago: 36 §. State St. 
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OQUGH VINCENT SHEEAN tries 
“clade to settle down as a 
novelist, his past record as well as 
his present activities indicate that 
he is a “crisis specialist.’ His 
presence at Gandhi's death (see 
“Viclory to Mahatma Gandhi!” 
page 81) is the latest in a long 
series of Vincent-on-the-spot re- 
porting triumphs, which began in 
1924 when he covered the Riff re- 
bellion in Morocco and was the 
only foreign correspondent to ob- 
tain an interview with rebel leader 
Abd-el-Krim. He went on to 
China in the early days of its civil 
war, to Jerusalem’s Arab-Jewish 
riots in 1929, to the civil war in 
Spain, the Ethiopian crisis and 
the German march into the Ruhr. 

“The wandering of the past 
twenty-five years is over; the base 
of operations for this customer is 
going to be U.S.A.,”’ declared Mr. 


His “personal history”: rebellion, war, riot, crisis and invasion. 
pe ; 


Sheean three years ago as he fin- 
ished his stint with U.S. Army In- 
telligence. Then along came Ho tt- 
pAY with the India assignment 
and off went Mr. Sheean to new 
crises. ‘I’ve had one in five capi- 
tals in rapid succession,”’ he wrote 


en route. ‘They break out usually 
the day I land and aren’t settled 
until the evening before I go. This 
is an air-line service | deeply ap- 
preciate but could willingly do 
without.”” Specialist Sheean would 
rather go a-hunting his own crises. 





Martins, molasses and putty 


TE AND VIRGINIA MARTIN, the 
husband-and-wife team who 
did Hucksters’ Haven (page 98), 
belong respectively to the “per- 





spirational” and “inspirational” 
schools of writing. ‘As a writer, 
I’m a large body of gently sweat- 
ing putty completely surrounded 
by friends and a family who actu- 
ally tell me the truth about the 
things | whip up on my type- 
writer,” declares Mr. Martin, and 
adds, ‘‘ Thank God for them. Some 
writers act insulted if an editor 
switches one of their commas. 
Not me. If the office boy told me to 
change my pieces, I’d do it, with a 
blind assurance that he was right. 

“Virginia can write circles 
around me in fiction,” he says. 
“In one year she hit three top 
slicks with her stories. But she’s 
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slow as molasses—waits for in- 
spiration. If I worked that way 
the whole family would starve.” 
He is an associate editor on The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Field fixes trips—for others 


a ARE ALWAYS telling me 
what an exciting job I must 


. have, ‘traveling all over the 


world,’”’ says Dick Field, Hott- 
DAY'S managing editor. “They as- 
sume that when we assign an arti- 
cle like Beaches, I automatically 
pick myself as the writer who 
covers the gay spots. Instead, I 
spend most of my day reading 
about Alaska or Tibet or India. 
Only place J go is home to dinner. 
Or I greet some romantically hag- 
gard writer or sun-bronzed corre- 
spondent just back from an 
assignment in Timbuktu which J 
gave him.” 





Mr. Field came to Hotmay a 
year before its first issue appeared. 
Earlier editing and newspaper work 
took him from his home town 
Baltimore, where he was night city 
editor of the Sun, to New Orleans; 
then to New York for eighteen 
years as assistant editor of the 
Herald Tribune Magazine and ar- 
ticles editor of This Week. 

“This summer,” vows Dick, “my 
wife, Dickie, Billy and I are going 
to take a trip up the Amazon— 
but please don’t tell my wife. She 
might think I mean it.” 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise credited. 
From left to right and top to bottom. 
Picture Position—T-Top; M-Middle; B-Bottom; 
L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 


10, 11, 12 & 13—Earl Leaf 
(Guillumette) 


67—Charles Phelps Cushing 

68—Wide World; Frederic 

14, 19, 21 & 22—Bob Small- Lewis 

69—Wide World; Ralph A. 
Brant (Black Star) 

71—Tom Hollyman 

72, 73, 75, 76, 77 & 78— 


Rosa 
106—Oscar C. Sweet (2); 
Don Knudsen; Sweet 
107—Sweet 


man 
32—Stephen Karnot (M); 
Alfred A. DéLardi (B) 
34—Andre de Dienes; Ar- 
dean Miller, III (FPG) 
35— Richard C. Miller (Guil- 
lumette); C. A. Peter- 
son (Guillumette) 


36—DéLardi 

37—DéLardi; J. K. Ander- 
sen 

38—Jack Manning (Pix) 

40—Bob Jones (2); Scott 
d’Arazien (2) 


41—Scott d’Arazien 


einm: 

47— Bradley Smith; William 
B. Springfield (3) 

48—Wilton Carneal 

49—John Engstead (3); 
Shostal Press Agency 

50—Long Island State Park 
Commission (T) (BR); 
Meisel (Monkmeyer) 
(BL); Max Peter Haas 
(BC) 

$1—Bettmann Archive (TL) 
(B); Culver Service 


TR) 
52 & 53—Ray Atkeson 
(FPG) 


108—Gene Badger; Maxcine 
Williams; Fred & Sara 
Machetanz (Shostal); 
Kenneth Martin (FPG) 

109—Sweet 

110—Sweet; Badger; E. P. 


achetanz 
112—Conrad Puhr 
113—Verne K. St. Louis 
(Shostal); Lew Nichols 
114 & 115—Sweet 


116—Ewing Galloway 
117—Eileen Darby (Graphic 


131—Forman; Tea Bureau 
133—Keystone; Tea Bureau 
160, 161 & 162—Paul 
Pietzsch (Black Star) 
164—George Burns 
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GILBEY’S SPEY-ROYAL BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF ...100% SCOTCH WHISKIES DISTILLED BY W. & A. GILBEY LTD. ~ 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N.Y. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100% grain neutral spirits. 
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They are a combination of sand, sun, surf and a particular state of mind 


—~— 

















by HAL BORLAND 


26 a beach is any place where ocean 
and land meet on approximately even 
terms. But to most Americans, the Beach 
(capitalized by inflection) is a special part of 
the shore line which they can reach with rela- 
tive ease and where they will find a particular 
combination of coast, climate and state of mind. 

The Beach, as we speak of it today, is 
largely the creation of the 20th Century. As a 
playground for millions of people, it did not 
come into being until those people had the 





means to reach it quickly and easily and the 
time to enjoy it. Transportation gave the 
Beach its start; the long week end and the 
annual vacation brought it to full flower. 
Coney Island was a rather remote and defi- 
nitely sedate summer-cottage colony until 
subways and electric trains made it accessible 
to New York’s millions. Palm Beach was an 
isolated sand key overgrown by wild coconut 
palms, until rails made it accessible to winter- 
weary Northerners. 

The Beachis recreation, its assets intangible. 
As a strip of sand washed by salt-water tides it 


SSS oe 
Sass 


is of even less productive value than an equal 
acreage of desert. But as soon as people find 
pleasure in its salt air, its cool breezes, its sun- 
shine, its surf, it takes on value. It becomes a 
desirable and profitable place to build hotels, 
cottages, bathhouses, hot-dog stands. But, 
such is human nature, most people have to be 
told how desirable it is before they want to go 
there. Nature made all those miles of tide- 
washed sand, but promotion makes the Beach. 

The United States has approximately 45,000 
miles of tidal coast line, with climate ranging 
from subtropical to (Continued on Page 38) 
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Driftwood and solitude near Ship Bottom, N. J. This beach has not been 
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developed by promoters. Flora and fauna below are found on U. S. beaches. 


Conch Egg Case Fiddler Crabs Mussel Shells. Starfish 

















Hot summer week ends see Coney packed 
with humanity seeking an illusion of coolth. ° 


(Continued from Page 35) downright chilly. Of this 
coast line, perhaps 7500 miles might be called 
periodically hospitable, with sand and surf and 
a climate that is friendly at least a part of every 
year. But because of that elusive third factor, 
state of mind, no more than 2500 miles of this 
shore line qualifies as the Beach. 

Nature makes all kinds of shore lines, not all 
of which are suited to playground use. The 
wide, sandy beach formed by the slow uplift of 
a broad continental shelf, such as in the Middle 
and’ South Atlantic States, is most hospitable 
of all. A’sinking Shore line makes a precipitous 
beach, particularly when the land is mountain- 
ous or merely rugged. Such shore lines are 
found in Maine and along much of the Pacific 
Coast. California, Oregon and Washington 
do have broad, sandy beaches, but they are 
relatively few; much of that long coast line is 
rough and rugged, a series of mountains come 
down to lave their bony ankles in the sea. And 

when one goes around the Gulf of Mexico, one 


Romance at Coney is uninhibited by crowds 
or self-consciousness. It is part of beach life. 


finds only a few really good beaches between 
Pensacola and Galveston. There are no moun- 
tains along the Gulf, but the great rivers of 
mid-continent emerge there and build tidal 
marshes and mud flats in the shallow sea. 

From Cape Cod and Long Island, both of 
glacial origin, to the reclaimed mangrove 
swamps of Miami, Nature was lavish in build- 
ing friendly sand beaches and in endowing 
them with a periodically pleasant climate. Yet 
only a few beaches grew to notable favor as a 
spontaneous result of their natural qualifica- 
tions. The others were promoted. 

Atlantic City is a good example, and one of 
the earliest. As late as 1852 it was an eight- 
house fishing village situated on Absecon Is- 
land in one of the more remote and less prom- 
ising parts of New Jersey, sixty miles from 
Philadelphia, 100 from New York. The island 
itself was a pleasant ten-mile stretch of sand 
beach, but to reach it one had to cross several 
miles of salt marsh on the mainland. 


You don’t have to be svelte or glamorous to 
enjoy the subway beach. It’s for everybody. 


Then, just before the Civil War, the Camden 
and Atlantic Railroad was built from Camden 
to Absecon Island. The salt marshes were 
bridged. The fishing village vanished; ram- 
bling wooden hotels sprang up. The results 
weren't all the promoters had hoped for, but 
Atlantic City did become a summer colony 
fashionable among Philadelphians. Its real 
boom waited for the 20th Century. In 1902 a 
big fire wiped out most of the firetrap hotels. A 
decade or so later luxurious modern hostelries 
took their place. And when modern highways 
made the resort accessible to restless metropol- 
itan millions in the 1920’s it whooped into 
popularity with its own peculiar combination 
of garish midway, (Continued on Page 4#) 


—> 
Artist R. Osborn limns a panorama of Coney 
at its peak. Buried somewhere underneath 
this mass of flesh and fun is the happy little 
family whose saga is told in the panels below. 





T HE SUBWAY 


Off to Coney in the ever-handy subway. Whole 
family is visibly elated by the gay prospect. 


Fun for all, all for fun. Even the rubber 
sea horse can’t help showing his pleasure. 


But the long way back! Subway is a cham- 
ber of horrors, sea horse limp, family exhausted. 
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Main Street of Nantucket is lined with stately elms and mansions 
of another era. Houses were built by Yankee traders in the early 1800's. 





Beach picnic is an institution. This is at Siasconset, better known 
as "Sconset, swankiest Nantucket beach. Naturally, it’s a clam bake. 
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Its wide variety of subject matter brings artists to Nantucket every summer. 
Here one of them tries to capture Brant Point Lighthouse in water colors. 


Jethro Coffin house, built in 1686 as a wedding gift to young Jethro, is oldest bY 
in Nantucket. Design on chimney is thought to have been witch protection. : 
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Nantucket boasts more than the simple frivolities of the average beach. 


(Continued from Page 38) excellent beach, lavish 
hotels, and quiet residential areas. 

Long Island, and particularly the south- 
shore area known as The Hamptons, had a 
somewhat different history with the same rail- 


road theme. The Long Island Rail Road was 
built to provide a short cut from New York to 
Newport and Boston. Passengers rode the trains 
to Greenport, then crossed the Sound by ferry. 
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Business throve for about a decade, until a 
through railroad was built from New York to 
Boston on the mainland. Then the Long 
Island Rail Road began starving to death. 

It was virtually dead when one T. R. Sharp 
assumed control of the remaining assets in 
1878. Mr. Sharp took a good look at Long 
Island and saw a long stretch of pleasant, 
sheltered beach ninety miles from New York 





City. He ordered new rails, began building 
new tracks, and started promoting Long 
Island. Within another ten years his trains 
were hauling as many people to The Hamp- 
tons as they ever had hauled to the Newport 
ferry and the quiet fishermen on its sandy 
beaches were never again to be alone. 

The Florida story is on a bigger scale, but it, 
too, has the railroad theme, Henry M. Flagler’s 
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Cliffside Beach, not overcrowded yet not repressively exclusive, gives 
a pleasant picture of a popular New England beach at its attractive best. 


+ 


Though its whaling-boom days may be far in the past, Nantucket has 


found a comfortable modern commercial substitute in the resort trade. 


It has historic landmarks of its whaling days and an active art colony 


Florida East Coast Railway. Mr. Flagler, a 
partner of the elder Rockefeller, became in- 
terested in Florida in the late 80’s. He bought 
a handful of local railroads there and consoli- 
dated them into one system. Mr. Flagler was 
particularly fond of the venerable town of St. 
Augustine and believed others would like it if 
they could reach it easily. So he bought land 
and built two hotels while he was extending 


his railroad there. Other people liked St. 
Augustine too. 

Mr. Flagler then went on down the coast to 
Ormond and Daytona, saw the magnificent 
beach, bought a hotel in Ormond, and again 
extended his railroad. Thus he went down 
Florida’s East Coast, leaving a trail of new 
rails and prosperous hotels. Eventually he 
reached Palm Beach and Miami, and before 


he died in 1913 his rails reached all the way to 
Key West. Tourists, vacationers and winter 
residents followed Mr. Flagler’s. rails south- 
ward, luxuriated in his hotels, romped and 
rested on his beaches. 

Ironically, the only town in all Florida 
named for him is Flagler Beach, a sad little 
settlement of about 200 people, thirty-two 
miles south of St. Augus- (Continued on Page 53) 
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Long-time Everglades Club president, Hugh Dillman, congratulates _ ranks high in importance. In season, whole banks of different flowers, in- 
Margaret Evans, who is flower arranger for the club. Floral decoration _tricately and carefully arranged, paint the interior of the club with color. * 


The higher social and financial echelons who summer at Newport, Bar 





Harbor and Southampton spend their winters in the Palm Beach sun 


O SPEAK of a Palm Beach crowd is almost a contradiction in terms. 
For the word crowd, if not anathema, is foreign to the exclusive 
’ social concept which rules at the beach. The habitués of the winter 
season are drawn from the same strata that inhabit the elite beaches of 
the North in the summer. There is no more certain way to raise goose- 
flesh on the tanned and tended skin of a Palm Beach regular than to 
confuse his winter heaven with its brasher neighbor to the south, 
Miami. Palm Beach itself is an eighteen-mile island which was turned 


<< 


The Everglades Club has long been a social bastion. Dues are 
$150 annually per married couple, and membership list is an exclu- 
sive 500. Club was founded in 1919 by sewing-machine heir Paris 
Singer. Hugh Dillman has been president for twelve years and is a 
potent social force in Palm Beach life. This view shows the patio. 





t 


into a social hallmark and a financial success in the early 1920’s by 
Addison Mizner, whose fingers were active in architecture and real es- 
tate. The pleasant (usually) winter climate and the sense of manorial 
isolation induced by separation from the mainland along with word- 
of-mouth publicity from satisfied and socially impeccable visitors, soon 
sent Palm Beach’s star soaring high. Names like Stotesbury, Wana- 
maker, Biddle, Hutton, Vanderbilt and Widener became associated 
with the beach. At first it drew heavily upon the aristocracy of Phila- 
delphia, but, with the pressure of the 1920s’ Florida boom and a 
spreading reputation, it began to attract cotillion leaders from all major 
American cities. Today it stands unchallenged as the eastern winter 
resort which best combines glamour, wealth and exclusiveness. It has 
survived vicissitudes of real estate boom-and-bust and war to make ac- 
ceptance in its circles a social cachet almost equivalent to the Garter. 
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Sunday luncheon at the Bath and Tennis. The club originally cost over $1,000,000 § Treasurer George T. McCarthy, Jr. and President Ernest G, 
when it started with 300 charter members back in 1926. Joseph Urban was the designer. Howes of Bath and Tennis pose by cafeteria, backs to beach, 





The Bath and Tennis retains some of its original Urban design, Last year’s hurricane smashed the cabaiias, but Messrs. Howes and 


but remodelings have been necessary over the years, not only to McCarthy managed to open the club in time for the season at a.cost , = 
keep the structure up to date but to repair damage done by Nature. of over $400,000 and heaven knows how much matclied cypress. 
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Newest comer to the Palm Beach 
club picture is Coral Beach Club. 
Built in 1947, its membership is 
150, dues are $150 annually. It is 
a comely infant and, although its 
atmosphere is informal, it ranks in 
same hierarchy as Everglades and 
Bath and Tennis. Not all Palm 
Beach is composed of expensive 


clubs; there are such things as pri- 


vate homes and even some hotels. 


Coral Beach routine includes 
backgammon and kibitzing. Ar- 
thur N. Pierson, Jr., plays against 
Mrs. Dwight Paul while Com- 
mander Paul looks over her shoul- 
der. Mrs. Earl T. Reed watches 
from the side. Commander Jack 
Mitchell, in yellow coat, is execu- 
tive secretary. Mrs. Charles War- 
wick, in bathing suit, Mrs. Floyd 
Netto, in chair in background. 
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Sun-loving, fun-loving, moneyed folks come to Miami Beach from all 
over the country. No other resort boasts such a variety of lobster-pink 


aoe 


oe 


out-of-towners. Evening time, visitors brush the sand off, discard $200 
bathing suits, don $800 evening wear and crowd luxurious night spots. 


Miami Beach and Atlantic City, conceived in publicity and dedicated 


to the proposition that spending can be painless, both flourish 


ESS SNOOTY, but no less sandy or sunny than 
Palm Beach, are the lively, commercial re- 
sorts of Atlantic City and Miami Beach. In 
1900, Miami Beach was an uninspiring sand 
bar, zigzagging into the Atlantic Ocean off the 
lower east coast of Florida. Its sporadic origi- 
nal tourist trade was probably about evenly 
divided between local Tom Sawyers and near- 
sighted pelicans. Then along came John Col- 
lins, a New Jersey entrepreneur with foresight 
and a bankroll. He and Carl Fisher went to 
work together, and before Miamians could say 
Vacationland the sand bar was well on its 
way to becoming America’s southeastern play- 
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Photographer Don Duffy holds camera, as 
shapely Miami model, Helen Pappas, holds pose. 


ground. Today it is a wonderful hodgepodge 
fairyland, a jumble of orange-juice stands, 
many-mirrored night clubs, gambling joints, 
expensive stores, swank hotels, fancy bars and 
well-heeled visitors from the North. 

Atlantic City had a more involved debut. In 
1852 it was an inaccessible fishing village with 
a netful of fishermen inhabitants and a series 
of camel-like dunes. The Camden and Atlantic 
Land Company, which sponsored. the resort, 
planned it to be a major port. The result has 
been a slam-bang tourist town, synonymous in 
the public mind with beauty contests, conven- 
tion antics and semi-dis¢reet week-ending. 
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Last year Atlantic City played host to 13,000,000 tourists and lights and salt-water taffy have spelled heaven to some and haven 
$300,000,000. The resort has everything from ballet-dancing wal- to others like hoodlum Tony the Stinger and gang lord Max (Boo- 
ruses to Lucy, the only elephant in the world you can walk through. Boo) Hoff. They seem to appeal almost equally to the demi- 
(Naturally, Lucy is pre-fab.) Decade after decade, surf, bright monde and to respectable burghers out for a healthful vacation. 


In 1921, when bathing suits were more voluminous Boardwalk, in 1870, was a wooden carpet just Miss America contestants live in a 
and figures less voluptuous, first Miss America Pageant wide enough for strolling lovers. Today it’s stage for publicity goldfish bowl. Winner’s re- 
was held. Below, some recent contest beauties relax. Pageant Parade, season’s most colorful production. wards are fame and some cash prizes. 
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It doesn’t take more than a glance at the beautifully curving flower-scattered shore line of Laguna Beach to see why it 
has attracted first an art colony and more recently a large representation of residents from the film capital to the north. 


Star-studded sands—the movie colony helps prettify California beaches 


ATURALLY, the approach of Hollywood to 
N the beach is unusually fancy and glamor- 
ous, although the basic patterns of beach-going 
still persist in the movie colony. Nature has 
been prodigal of pleasant beach sites com- 
bined with comfortable climate to almost all of 
Southern California, so movie stars have no 
monopoly on good beach facilities. They do, how- 
ever, have several favored, special locations. 


Malibu was probably the first beach to be 
definitely associated in the public mind with 
movie glamour. It got its major boost in the 
middle 1920's, when silent star Anna Q. Nillson 
gave it her patronage. She was followed by a 
host of other silent and, later, articulate screen 
luminaries, and, by way of fan magazines and 
chatter columns, the one-and-a-quarter-mile 
strip of sand just north of Los Angeles was 


established as a chosen playground of cinema 
greats. It is exclusive nowadays, but its frame 
cottages are less pretentious for the most part 
than avid fans would expect of their eyelashed 
idols. Warner Baxter acts as honorary mayor 
for a colony which includes Merle Oberon, 
Paulette Goddard, Annabella, Clifton Webb, 
Gregory Ratoff and stripeuse Ann Corio. 
Malibu discourages casual sight-seers and 
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Brian Aherne uses his beach home at the end of Wilshire Boulevard for year- 
round residence. It was originally built for Norma Talmadge 20 years ago. 
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Turhan Bey relaxes on the lower floor of a small house on Malibu. 
His place is suitable for winter week ends, all-around summer living. 
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curiosity-gripped movie fans; after all, the 
stars go there to relax. 

Laguna Beach came into the glamour pic- 
ture a little later, but, although it has never 
received quite the same press as Malibu, it is 
becoming increasingly popular with the cur- 
rent crop of stars and starlets. 

Laguna Beach first became prominent as 
an art colony and it is populated still by 


countless artists, writers and little-theater 
lovers. Some fifty miles south of Los Angeles, 
Laguna numbers among its actor residents 
Bette Davis, Victor Mature and Guy Madison. 








B star Sheila Ryan and husband Edward Norris, who helps run a silver- Guy Madison likes the Bel Air Bay Club. The scenery is fine if you 


plating concern, live between pictures on Trancus Beach, not far from Malibu. 


There are other such semiorganized beaches 
in addition to good public beaches which draw 
their share of lesser film fry all along the coast 
from La Jolla to Monterey. And there is, of 
course, the star’s private home, which, whether 
on the shore or inland, may itself display many 
of the properties of the beach. Shore homes, 
permanent or week-end, are pretty much what 
one would expect. Built according to varying 
degrees of elaborateness, they are beach resi- 
dences and, though movie-goers may still 
identify such ornaments with their favorite 
stars, they are inhabited. by a cross section of 
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can arrange to be placed between Rhonda Fleming and Cindy Garner. 


people wealthy enough to afford them, from 
citrus growers to top-notch cameramen. 

The inland homes, however, are Holly wood’s 
special contribution to beach culture. Not 
every movie home has its swimming pool, but 
the pool still remains a symbol. Stimulated 
by good climate and the nearness of one of the 
pleasantest coast lines in the world, the early 
Hollywoodian didn’t feel like giving up the 
beach when he came home from it. So, in 
the form of the pool, he transported it to his 
own back yard where, in many cases, it 
stands or sinks gloriously today. 
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Even into the 1920’s the way to reach Jones Beach was with a sail- 
boat and a fair wind. Navigation to the long sandspit was both hazard- 
ous and difficult. Beach-goers were sadly quoted as having spent more 
time out of their boats en route than in them. But, when the first stake 
was driven for construction of the old Wantagh Causeway in 1926, folks 


. 





stopped worrying which way the wind blew and made plans to reach the 
beach in the family car. And that’s the way it’s been ever since the West 
Bathhouse opened in 1931. The beach has expanded and its auto-borne 
visitors have increased until their cars dot the parking lot like a con- 
vention of beetles. There’s food, soft drinks, beer, dancing and romance. 


Jones Beach, modern phenomenon, is half parking lot and half beach; 


the automobile and modern highways have made it accessible 


Almost obliterated by Pa’s old tube, 
Miss Jones Beach of 1960 is still appealing. 


Besides archery, Jones Beach offers man-size wagons, 
scooters and tricycles to keep playful adults happy. 


Lethargic but conscientious athletes at Jones 
are exposed to little exercise and much sun. 
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Prominent personages set summer’s social pace at Long Branch 


onc Branca, N.J., July 26, 1869— 
_ A fashionable ball at this famous resort is always a great event. There 
‘gre half a dozen or more hotels filled with the votaries of fashion, who 


e. me to the beach not merely for health, not solely for relief from the 


| fumult of city life so much as because here they find an entirely new 
" field for display, a fresh season of diverse excitement. 
© The fashionable world has its competitions, and they are not less 
) acrimonious or less interesting to those engaged in them than are the 
‘gtrifes of politicians. Many a dandy prides himself as much upon his 
potless white vest or his graceful dancing as Senator Sumner might 
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ng Branch home stands directly on the Bluff and commands a splendid view of the 
© ocean. Although the sea breezes are willful, the velvet lawn has flourished and is ideal for croquet. 


upon his grasp of foreign affairs. And do you suppose that the gentlemen 
upon the “Ball Committee” would trade their posts for positions on the 
Congressional Reconstruction Committee? We think not. 

It can be imagined, then, what excitement was occasioned last night 
when a ball was held in honor of President Grant. It was a grand affair. 
The President, of course, was there; and there were ex-Secretary of the 
Navy Borie, General Sherman, General Sheridan and other figures of 
importance. The grounds about the hotel were illuminated with calcium 
lights, and an unexampled stream of fashionable and political notabilities 
poured endlessly on and emptied itself at the doors of the Stetson House. 


President Grant’s cottage (above) is a very tasteful 
and elegant bit of modern summer _ architecture. 


%, The beach at Long Branch is this summer's reridesyous for the mout glittering and illustrious peesonelitica of our day. 
It is quite common to see such sights as President Grant and his party (above) taking a merry bath in the rollicking surf. 
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(Continued from Page 41) tine, and ten miles 
from the Florida East Coast Railway. 

On the whole, the promoters pick excellent 
beaches, undoubtedly the best within easy 
reach of big centers of population. But some 
good beaches are passed up, usually with 
reason. And eccentric shore folk who have an 
allergy to crowds are well pleased with this. 


Neglected Playgrounds 


Among the finest beaches in America, speak- 
ing strictly in terms of sand and salt water, are 
those on the offshore islands of North Carolina. 
Three of those islands, Roanoke, Hatteras, and 
Ocracoke, span a 200-mile stretch outside 
Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds. Roanoke is 
the site of the first English colony in America _ 
and is just south of Kitty Hawk, where the 
Wright brothers started aviation history. As 
plain beaches, those islands are magnificent. 
But they are quite a distance from urban cen- 
ters, are difficult to reach, and they catch oc- 
casionally the fury of Atlantic storms. 

Off the Texas coast just below Corpus Christi 
lies Padre Island, 175 miles of superb sand, 
surf and salt air. It has a climate that com- 
pares well with that of South Florida. Prob- 
ably not a thousand people have walked its 
beaches in the past hundred years. .Jt, too, 
catches the brunt of ocean storms. 

Both the Texasisland and those off North Car- 
olina have been the scene of shipwrecks ever 
since white men began sailing American waters. 
Both areas have piracy in their history, leg- 
ends of buried treasure, and other elements of 
romantic adventure. But they Baye been left, 
thus far, to fishermen and beachcombers. Per- 
haps if they were closer to big population 
centers they would have been developed as 
beach playgrounds long before now, in spite 
of the violence of their storms. Florida is not 
wholly lacking in weather tantrums, and it 
manages to get along. 

Even proximity to big cities, however, does 
not always foster development of a beach, par- 
ticularly if there are other beaches near by. The 
long sandspit known as Great South Beaek: 
lies just off Long Island, only about fifty miles 
from the heart of New York City. Yet only 
on the western end of that grand stretch of 
beach is there much of a settlement, in the 
area known as Fire Island. One must use a 
ferry to reach even that part, and friends of 
Fire Islanders think of that beach as being 
almost as remote as Tahiti. 

Beaches can be classified in four categories: 
the bus or subway, automobile, Pullman, and 
air-liner beaches. Coney Island is an excellent 
example of the first, New York’s Jones Beach 
of the second. Both types are playgrounds to 
which multitudes of people go for one-day or 
week-end outings. 

The Pullman beach, of which Palm Beach 
is typical, is essentially a residential beach 
with luxurious hotels and the last word in com- 
fort. Its patrons own (Continued on Page 57) 
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Off the coast of Oregon, the Pacific goes 
about its never-ending job, washing away 
the shore line, forming a beach. Ruggéd 
natural beaches like this one often outdo 
commercial beaches by their sheer beauty. 





Strewing of rubbish on the virgin sands is to be viewed with alarm only by beach guards. Psychologically it’s not abnormal. 


BEACH PSYCHOLOGY 


by AL HINE 


FTER READING Mr. Borland’s article on 
beaches, we went to a psychologist friend 

of ours on Park Avenue. Not that the article had 
knotted us into a neurosis; we simply wanted 
data on a point Mr. Borland scamped, namely: 
Why do people act the way they do on beaches? 
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People do seem to act differently, more stren- 
uously, when they visit a beach. The Freud- 
ians, we knew, explain all of this by their theory 
that the sea represents the womb of mankind. 
Our psycher is not a Freudian, and we wanted 
to know what he thought. With the aid of a 
handful of old copies of the Journal of Social 
and Abnormal Psychology and words like 


“ auto-eroticism,”’ “ narcissism in reverse’’ and 
“motor conspicuousness,” he told us. 
Basically the whole business of beach be- 
havior comes under the heading of exhibi- 
tionism—whatewe used to call, when we were’ 
younger and less self-conscious, showing off. 
The same kind of impulse that makes a man 


put a lamp shade on his head at a dull party 





drives him to cut capers when he puts on his 
swimming trunks. There’s no real difference 
except for the fact that lack of clothing, fresh 
air and vistas of exposed feminine flesh all give 
a little extra prod to showing-off. Most 
showing-off is done to impress the opposite 
sex and it takes two to make a real exhibition. 
As one of the psychers’ books puts it: ‘The 
moment another person is present the action 
of any creature, animal or human being, be- 
comes acting.” 

Which is why the girls stretch and wiggle 
in front of the lifeguard stand and why the 
lifeguard responds by doing handstands and 
bulging his biceps. 

Because exhibitionism of any kind stems 
from insecurity, the exhibitionist very often 
has less to exhibit than calmer beach denizens. 
Frequently he’s a little man. If he were a big 
bruiser, broad-shouldered and handsome, he 
probably wouldn’t work so hard to show the 
girls his prowess. At least he wouldn’t have to, 
but the rule is not an ironclad one and there 
are, as anyone can see in an afternoon’s beach- 
combing, plenty of Adonises who show off as 
much as if they were puny and trying to 
make up for it. 

This, the psychers will point out, is not so 
contradictory as it sounds; the body beautiful 
may still be a snake pit of mental insecurity. 

In general, beach exhibitionism is a defi- 
nite part of the continuing process of courtship 
and shouldn’t upset people too much. It’s per- 
fectly normal and perfectly healthy for people 
to show off occasionally, and the beach sup- 
plies an ideal setting. Little boys start out on 
the long road to the altar by eating worms 
and standing on their heads to impress little 
girls. And little girls have their tricks too. When 
the boys and girls grow up, they don’t nor- 
mally stop trying to impress each other. When 
the adult male is pleased by the sight of a pretty 
girl in a bathing suit and struts a little when he 
is near her, it is simply a continuing part of the 
boyhood reaction. And so are the wigglings and 
grimacings of the girls. 

You can go much deeper into the thing and 
hunt for nastier and saltier aspects, but purely 
and simply the beach attitudinizer is just going 
through courtship antics that were ancient when 
his ancestor purposefully slaughtered hairy 
mammoths just outside his sweetheart’s cave. 


Water-Cooler Escapists 


Not being a Freudian, our informant is will- 
ing to go along with the idea that there may be 
such a thing as nonsexual horseplay on the 
beach and’ elsewhere. The beach does mean 
something special in terms of relaxation and 
getting away from it all to the average city 
dweller. The very fact that he or she is usually 
cooped up during the working week may bring 
about a beach reaction which is not so much 
unusually uninhibited as simply more natural. 
After all, with the boss watching his or her trips 
to the water cooler five or six days a week, it’s 
only normal for the guy or girl to expand a 
little when such censorship is removed. The 
fact is, the male or female beach-goer may be 


Drawings by José Bartolé 


The lifeguard’s carefree reaction is just a nor- 
mal manifestation of “‘motor conspicuousness.” 


unhealthily overinhibited at work or at home, 
and the freedom of the beach is change enough 
to restore the normal balance which is the 
proper heritage of a nonneurotic human being. 

As for the strewing of the sands with old hot- 
dog rolls, chewing-gum wrappers, beer and pop 
bottles, the Sunday papers and innumerable 
other articles, this, while it may be annoying to 


A muscle-shower-off will show off his muscles 
anywhere, but it’s much better on the beaches. 


the tidy, isn’t necessarily evidence of anything 
too psychically wrong with the strewers. Again 
it may be a reaction against stringent tidiness 
the rest of the week. The husband who isn’t 
allowed to take his cdat off in the sitting room 
is likely to go hog wild at Nantucket and paint 
an area of up toan acre with tastefully arranged 
refuse. On the (Continued on Page 57) 


Most beach behavior, according to the psychologists, is related to courtship. Just look at this! 
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fx the 45 years since the first Cadillac was 
built, numerous cars have made serious bids 
for quality supremacy. But only Cadillac has 
remained exclusively in the finest-car field— 
providing the world its accepted standard of 
motor car excellence year after year. Never 
has the Cadillac name been attached to a finer 
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automobile than the magnificent new 1948 
line. Here, truly, are worthy successors to the 
finest Cadillac traditions: you Can see it in the 
bold sweep of their flowing lines; you will 
sense it when you first put yourself behind the 
wheel. In every detail contributing to motor- 


ing supremacy this is a great Cadillac—once 





White Sidewall Tires available at additional cost 


again the new quality standard for the world. 
Because most people measure motor car ex- 
cellence by Cadillac standards you owe it to 
yourself to see these wholly new cars, whether 
or not you plan to make your next ‘car a 
Cadillac. Your Cadillac dealer will be proud 
to show you the finest Cadillacs ever built. 
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” (Continued from Page 55) 
Mher hand, some people are natu- 
bily sloppy, and there is nothing 
Ghout the beach to make them 
. Non-Freudians, as a matter 
fact, would probably worry 
Hmore about the girl who picks up 
sandwich crumb and wraps 
lovingly in a paper napkin than 
“bout Slovenly Sue who lets the 
‘potato chips fall where they may. 
On beach behavior, our Park 
Avenue friend was disappointingly 


unexcited. ‘‘Wigglers will wiggle 
anywhere,” he said. ‘It probably 
looks as if they were wiggling more 
on the beach, since there’s less to 
cover the wiggling or wiggled area, 
but, outside of the exceptions 
noted, they probably don’t.” 

We thanked him and went out 
to Jones Beach and stretched our 
biceps in the sun. The platinum 
blonde near by, in a bathing suit 
possibly made by Band-Aid, didn’t 
even turn her head. THE END 





BEACHES 


‘ (Continued from Page 53) 


homesor lease suites there for weeks 
or months and indulge in an active 
and exclusive social life for which 
the beach itself is only a back- 
ground. They can reach it from 
the North by Pullman in twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. Newport 
might be named as its summer 
counterpart. 

The air-liner beach, of which 
Miami is probably the ‘top ex- 
ample, is a resort with the sport- 
ing touch, flamboyant, free spend- 
ing and always running a slight 
fever.. Sand, surf and sunshine 
"are necessary attributes, but ac- 
“ually are secondary in the total 
Mecfeational scheme. Gambling and 
garish night clubs are an essential 
part of its tourist atmosphere. The 
Might down and back are a part of 
the whole high-tempo setup. 

All beaches have their popularity 
cycles, and some change character 
‘over the years. Cape May, at the 
Southern tip of New Jersey, has 
‘fone through social, political, and 
religious phases; various Presidents 
Yacationed there up to the time of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Residential beaches have fewer 


changes than transient beaches. 
"Bar Harbor, Newport, The Hamp- 


‘tons, Palm Beach, even St. Peters- 
burg, all have remained essentially 


‘the same, with fairly solid social, 


family and financial traditions. 
The people who go there give 
any beach its own atmosphere; 
and that constitutes the state of 
mind which is essential to any rec- 


reational area. But, conversely, 


the beach itself does something to 


‘the people. Particularly is this 


true of island beaches which are 
relatively undeveloped. There the 
beach still retains its own character. 
Take a New Yorker, put him on a 
sooty Long Island train for an hour, 
ferry him across a placid stretch of 
Great South Bay, set him down on 
a lonely strip of Great South 
Beach, and within fifteen minutes 
he is Robinson Crusoe. Less than 
two hours from teeming Pennsyl- 


vania Station, he is, psychologi- 
cally, at the end of the earth, kin 
of the gulls and sandpipers. 

Take a perfectly normal busi- 
nessman who is properly skeptical 
of all legends, put him on Hatteras 
Island, and within twenty-four 
hours he will be digging for buried 
treasure or prowling the timbers of 
old wrecks looking: for Spanish 
gold. Set him down on a quiet 
Florida beach and he will sleep for 
a day and a half, then set out in 
search of a fishhook. Or he will 
begin collecting sea shells, or look- 
ing for lumps of vile-smelling flot- 
sam he hopes will turn out to be 
ambergris. Many of us obviously 
have secret longings to be beach- 
combers or castaways. 

Fortunately, America has beaches 
sufficient in variety.and number to 
satisfy both the gregarious and the 
solitary, the fun-seeker and the 
seeker of silence, the resident and 
the transient, the eager young, the 
indulgent middle-aged, the lei- 
surely old. One way or another, 
the right people find the right 
beaches; and from them they 
achieve cherished memories. . 

Of the lulling swish of long surf 
and the mild sun of February at 
Daytona Beach, one of the most 
generous stretches of tide-washed 
sand in the world. Of the thunder 
of night waves and the gleam of 
moonlight on a broad sand shelf 
beneath the cliff at Point Loma, 
just above San Diego. Of the 
sweet loneliness of afternoon, the 
bright flare of mallow flowers in 
the salt marsh and the scream of 
gulls overhead on a nameless sand- 
spit off the coast of Southern New 
Jersey. Of a winter walk, with 
only gulls for companions, on the 
cold sands of Atlantic City, the 
ocean booming loud with its Jan- 
uary voice, the spray like sleet. 
Of a hot afternoon at Pass-A- 
Grille, on Long Key offshore from 
St. Petersburg, the sand pink and 
purple with coquina shells, the 
waves rumbling a hypnotic time- 
beat unchanged since the first 
wave rolled in on the first sandy 
shore. THE END 
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Travel agents disagree 


Southern California 


WINTER—A gent Effie Drove 

of North Dakota: “Winter’s 

the best time in Southern 

California. You get proper 

sun in the desert, and swim- 

ming too. And polo, with horses. Best of all, 
though, are the flowers—camellias, poinset- 
tias, and heaven knows what all.” 


FALL—Agent Addie Barrow of Maine: “Fall's 
the right time in Southern California. Folks 
who want some more Summer when Summer 
is over can popright out there 

and get all they want of it in 

the Fall. And what sight- 

seeing! ... Speedboat races, 

rodeos, grape harvests...” 


SUMMER— Agent Milton Le- 

Fevre of Louisiana: “The 

only time to visit Southern 

California is in Summer. It’s 

gorgeously cool there nights 
—the Pacific, you know—while it’s hot else- 
where. There are open-air concerts and nifty 
night life. Yes sir, go jin Summer.” 


SPRING—Agent George ,Wibble of Illinois: 
“Spring's better in Southern California than 
anywhere. Never saw so many acres of wild 
flowers—all over the moun- 
tains and desert. And you 
should see my customers 
when they return from those 
de ranches—Yippee!” 


Who’s right? Actually, all four of them are right. Any time of year 
is the best time to vacation in Southern California. Besides the seasonal 
bonuses, there are the romantic old Spanish missions, a magic Pacific isle, 
Mexican and Chinese market places, the wonderful mountains and 
orange groves, movie and radio land, world-famous race tracks. 


COME WHENEVER YOU CAN—Los Angeles County and all Southern California 
are best whenever you can get away. Send coupon today for our big 
“What to Do and See” color booklet. Then, when you arrive, call at the All-Year 
Club’s Free Visitors’ Bureau, 517 West 6th Street, for the many 
other booklets and vacation aids we have ready for you. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors for the citizens of 
Beverly Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica and 
182 other communities. Copyright, 1948, by All- 
Year Club of Southern California, Ltd.—a non-profit 


te, 


y organization serving vacationists. 





COmericadF-—-Seatcon 
Viectonland 


No one should plan to move now to Southern California 
to live unless assured in advance of permanent housing. 


gigs — Free Booklet—Mai!l Coupon Today -- — 
All-Year Club of So. California, Div. 6-F 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Please send me your free vacation book- 
let “WHAT TO DO AND SEE IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA.” 
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JEROME WEIDMAN: Sixth in a series of selections from travel writing he has liked 


From Somerset Maugham’s The Gentleman in the Parlour, the story of an Englishman 


who came to Haiphong for forty-eight hours and stayed five years 


{exe USED TO TELL a story about George 
Gissing that I have always liked. Gissing, 
as readers of New Grub Street and The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft need hardly be re- 
minded, was a bitter man. It was a bitterness 
that was tartly refreshing rather than distaste- 
ful, probably because it was not a pose, a gar- 
ment consciously fabricated and worn for 
effect. George Gissing’s bitterness was legiti- 
mately come by. 

His life had been hard, harder than most, 
and when success finally did come, it was not 
only long overdue: it arrived in a somewhat 
niggardly ration. Gissing did not complain, 
but he did not mellow, either. When, in his 
later years, a colleague or friend would bring 
him word of a new young star that had flashed 
across the literary skies, Gissing would listen 
in silence to the enumeration of the newcomer’s 
talents, the predictions of the heights to which, 


Grant 

He smoked three pipes in succession and then 
sank back. ‘‘By George, I feel better now. She 
makes a wonderful pipe, this old hag. Have one?” 


with so much shining equipment at his com- 
mand, the freshly minted genius would inevi- 
tably attain. And when the friend or colleague 
was done, or merely catching his breath, Gis- 
sing would ask quietly: “Yes, but has he 
starved?” 

I have always liked this story, not alone be- 
cause I have always liked Gissing but because 
the story shows so clearly that this man, who 
had so great a talent for seeing life accurately 
and an even greater gift for recording it with 
precision, could at times see it only through 
the distorting lens of his own experience. “ Be- 
cause I have starved,”’ Gissing was really say- 
ing, ‘every writer, to become a really good 
writer, must starve.” This is sheer nonsense. 
Surprising nonsense, when you consider that it 
came from a man who uttered very little of it 
in his lifetime. It is as though Babe Ruth were 
to say that only ballplayers with last names of 
one syllable could become home-run kings. 

It is possible, of course, that a man who has 
starved may become a better writer than a man 
who has never missed a meal, but it is by 


no means a certainty. All you can hope to be 
sure about is that the man who has starved 
will, perhaps, write better about starvation 
than the man who has eaten himself silly since 
infancy. As a betting man, however, I would 
advise strongly against backing even this 
qualified hope with heavy cash. One of the in- 
furiating truths about the art of fiction is the 
superiority of imagination over observation 
as a creative instrument. It hardly seems fair, 
but that’s the way it is. 

When, for example, Arnold Bennett’s great 
novel, The Old Wives’ Tale, first appeared, it 
was reviewed by Frank Harris, who, after say- 
ing a number of nice things about the book, 
took Mr. Bennett severely to task for the in- 
adequacy of the guillotine scene in the novel 
and, to demonstrate his right to make this 
criticism, Harris closed his review with a mag- 
nificent description of an actual execution, a 
piece of writing that, in its field, has seldom 
been equaled. Mr. Bennett, like a great many 


Illustrations by William Péne du Bois 
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I concluded at once that he was 
going to touch me for a loan. 


other readers, was impressed. He 
wrote to Harris, thanked him for 
the nice things Harris had said 
about The Old Wives’ Tale, com- 
plimented Harris on the brilliant 
report of an execution with which 
he had closed his review, con- 
fessed the incompetence of the 
guillotine scene in the novel, and 
offered as explanation for his 
failure the fact that, in spite of 
a wide experience in many fields, 
he, Bennett, had never seen an ac- 
tual execution. Frank Harris’ 
reply was characteristic and to the 
point. “‘ Neither have I,”’ he wrote 
back. 

Now, Mr. William Somerset 
Maugham is a man who has had 
his hard times, as readers of his 
partially autobiographical Of Hu- 
man Bondage and his entirely auto- 
biographical The Summing Up are 
aware, but it would be inaccurate 
to say that in his long and richly 
varied life starvation has played a 
major role. If this unpleasant oc- 
currence has ever crossed the 
stage of his experience, it has done 
so as a walk-on or spear carrier. 
To put it bluntly, Mr. Maugham 
is a man who knows a good deal 
about food and spends a consider- 
able amount of time thinking 
about it. 

Once, when I was his guest for 
lunch at the Ritz in New York, 
Mr. Maugham listened with polite 
but obvious disapproval to my 
order and then said, “I cannot 
understand why you will come to 
a superb French restaurant and 
order steak and apple pie.” It 
would have been more sensible if 
I had kept my reply, a syntacti- 
cally garbled statement intended 
to convey the fact that I liked 
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steak and apple pie, to myself. 
“Couldn’t you restrict the indul- 
gence of your passion for these 
dishes to the occasions when you 
are dining in a good American 
restaurant?” Mr. Maugham in- 
quired severely. “And learn, when 
you are eating in an establishment 


such as this one, to enjoy the 


dishes for which it is famous?” 
For the next ten minutes I opened 
my mouth only to insert into it 
large pieces of delicious steak. Mr. 
Maugham, as I have learned over 
a period of years, is not a man 
from whom you can hope to win 
many points in verbal exchange. 

This is a point, of course, that 
George Gissing could not be ex- 
pected to know. How unimpressed 
he would have been, all the way 
back there before our own frenetic 
century was born, if a friend or 
colleague had brought him word 
of a new young star who had 
flashed across the literary skies 
with a novel called Liza of Lambeth. 

“Chap named Maugham,” I 
can hear the friend or colleagué 
saying across the crumpets and 
tea. “Just a youngster, you know, 
and this is the first thing he’s pub- 
lished, but he’ll go far, I predict.” 


The Secret of Travel 


“Yes,” I can hear Gissing say 
with quiet irony. “But has he 
starved?” 

“Why, no,” the friend or col- 
league replies. “I can’t say that he 
has. Saw him at a sherry party 
at Edmund Gosse’s digs the other 
night, you know, and he seemed 
rather over on the well-fed side. 
This Maugham youngster, I mean.” 

“Play safe and put your money 
into these new Suez Canal shares 
they’ve just put on the market,” 
Gissing retorts sagely. ‘This lad 
won't go far.” 

How unimpressed the author of 
New Grub Street would have been, 
and how wrong. For this Maugham 
youngster has not only gone fur- 
ther than many, he has gone fur- 
ther in more directions than most. 
For more than half a century he 
has worked with distinction and 
success in the fields of the theater, 
the novel, the short story, the 
essay, and that shaded area on the 
literary map known as _ belles- 
lettres, but for me one of the more 
interesting aspects of his work has 
been in the field of travel writing. 

Maugham has stated, in conver- 
sation and in print, that he has 
found in travel precisely that 
feeling of renewal, almost of re- 
birth—that quickening of the 
senses, sharpening of the appe- 
tites, replenishing of the creative 
reservoirs—about which so many 
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tedious jokes are made by so many 
tedious people. 

“TI do not bring back from a 
journey,” Maugham has written, 
“quite the same self that I took.” 

If you have done a bit of travel- 
ing, as I have, and if you read 
travel books, as I do, you will 
understand both Maugham’ sstate- 
ment and the tedious jokes. Be- 
cause, with the possible exception 
of stuffing loose change intoa piggy 
bank, there is no other human 
activity that demonstrates so 
clearly the truth of the old adage 
that you get out of it only as much 
as you put into it. The man who 
travels because his neighbor does 
will come back with nothing more 
than a few unnecessary additions 
to the already overburdened list 
of tiresome jokes. The man who 
travels the way Maugham has 
traveled, and in his middle seven- 
ties still travels, may conceivably 
come back with something like 
The Gentleman in the Parlour. 

The title comes from a passage 
in Hazlitt’s essay, entitled On 
Going a Journey, that runs: ‘‘Oh! 
it is great to shake off the trammels 
of the world and of public opin- 
ion—to lose our importunate, tor- 
menting, everlasting personal iden- 
tity in the elements of Nature, 
and become the creature of the 
moment, clear of all ties—to hold 
to the universe only by a dish of 
sweetbreads, and to owe nothing 
but the score of the evening—and 





no longer seeking for applause and 
meeting with contempt, to be 
known by no other title than The 
Gentleman in the parlor!” 

I have read The Gentleman in the 
Parlour, the “record of a journey 
through Burma, the Shan States, 
Siam and Indo-China,” a number 
of times since it was first published 
eighteen years ago. Last night | 
read it again and, for what must 
be the seventh or eighth time, | 
experienced as freshly as though 
it were the first, the pleasure 
peculiar to the conversation of a 
person who is more than merely 
entertaining, a person who has 
something to tell you that, whether 
it be true or not, leaves you with 
the definite impression that you 
could not have heard it from any- 
body else in the world. The follow- 
ing chapter, the second from the 
last in Mr. Maugham’s book, will, 
I think, demonstrate why. 


... At Hanoi I found nothing much 
to interest me. It is the capital of Ton- 
kin, and the French tell you it is the 
most attractive town in the East, but 
when you ask them why, answer that 
it is exactly like a town, Montpellier 
or Grenoble, in France. And Haiphong 
to which I went in order to get a boat 
to Hong Kong is a commercial town 
and dull. It is true that from it you 
can visit the Bay of Along, which is one 
of the Sehenswiirdigkeiten of Indo- 
China, but I was tired of sights. I con- 
tented myself with sitting in the café 
(for here it was none too warm, and I 
was glad to get out of tropical clothes) 





On this particular day there was much excited whispering along the 
benches and a newspaper was surreptitiously passed from hand to hand. — 
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The old woman made herself a pipe and smoked it. Then she went over 
to the mat on which the child was lying and huddled down beside it. 


and reading back numbers of L’JIlus- 
tration or, for the sake of exercise, tak- 
ing a brisk walk along straight, wide 
streets. Haiphong is traversed by 
canals, and sometimes I caught a 
glimpse of a scene which in its varied 
life, with all the native craft on the 
water, was multicoloured and charm- 
ing. There was one canal, with tall 
Chinese houses on each side of it, that 
had a pleasant curve. The houses were 
whitewashed, but the whitewash was 
discoloured and stained; with their 
gray roofs they made an agreeable 
composition against the pale sky. The 
picture had the faded elegance of an 
old water colour. There was nowhere 
an emphatic note. It was soft and a 
little weary and inspired one with a 
faint melancholy. I was reminded, I 
scarcely know why, of an old maid I 
knew in my youth,.a relic of the Vic- 
torian age, who wore black silk mittens 
and made crochet shawls for the poor, 
black for widows and white for married 
women. She had suffered in her youth, 
but whether from ill health or unre- 
quited love, no one exactly knew. 

But there was a local paper at Hai- 
phong, a small dingy sheet with stubby 
type the ink of which came off on your 
fingers, and it gave you a political ar- 
ticle, the wireless news, advertisements, 
and local intelligence. The editor, 
doubtless hard pressed for matter, 
printed the names of the persons, Euro- 
peans, natives of the country, or Chi- 
nese, who had arrived each day at Hai- 
phong or left ;it, and mine was put in 
with the rest. On the morning of the 
day before Lhat on which my boat was 
to sail for Hong Kong I was sitting in 
the café of the hotel drinking a Dubon- 
net before luncheon when the boy came 
in and said that a gentleman wished to 
see me. I did not know a soul in Hai- 
phong an/i asked who it was. The boy 
said he was an Englishman and lived 


there, but he could not tell me his name. 
The boy spoke very little French, and 
it was hard for me to understand what 
he said. I was mystified, but told him 
to show the visitor in. A moment later 
he came back followed by a white man 
and pointed me out to him. The man 
gave me a look and walked towards 
me. He was a very tall fellow, well over 
six feet high, rather fat and bloated, 
with a red, clean-shaven face and ex- 
tremely pale blue eyes. He wore very 
shabby khaki shorts, and a stengah- 
shifler unbuttoned at the neck and a 
battered helmet. I concluded at once 
that he was a stranded beachcomber 
who was going to touch me for a loan 
and wondered how little I could hope 
to get off for. 

He came up to me and held out a 
large red hand with broken, dirty nails. 

“| don’t suppose you remember me,” 
he said. ““ My name’s Grosely. I was at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital with you. I 
recognized your name as soon as I saw 
it in the papers, and I thought I’d look 
you up.” 

I had not the smallest recollection 
of him, but I asked him to sit down and 
offered him a drink. By his appear- 
ance I had first thought he would ask 
me for ten piastres, and I might have 
given him five, but now it looked more 
likely that he would ask for a hundred, 
and I should have to think myself lucky 
if I could content him with fifty. The 
habitual borrower always asks twice 
what he expects to get, and it only dis- 
satisfies him to give him what he has 
asked, since then he is vexed with him- 
self for not having asked more. He 
feels you have cheated him. 

“Are you a doctor?” I asked. 

“No, I was only at the bloody place 
a year.” 

He took off his sun helmet and 
showed me a mop of gray hair which 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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SEA HORSE 
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Hang on to that dream! Get an out- 
board motor for real fishin’ fun this 
year—one that will be yours for YEARS 
of sweet performance. But, before you 
do, be sure to consult your friends who 
know outboards. Ask them what motor 
to choose for year in, year out DE- 
PENDability—for smooth power at all 
speeds—for real ease of handling —and 


ALL YOURS 
IN A JOHNSON 


Perfected Alternate Firing 
Dual - Carburetion 
Full Pivot Reverse 
Synchro -Control 
Ready-Pull Starter 
Grease Seals 
Weedless Propeller 
Co-Pilot 
Hardened Steel Gears 
Salt Water Protection 
«+. and much more 








PERFORMAN 


for all ’round sweet performance. We're 
confident they'll say, as do thousands 
of others,“Buy Johnson —it’s America’s 
favorite fishin’ motor.” 

Look for the name of your Johnson 
Dealer under“Outboard Motors” in your 
classified phone book. Ask him to show 
you the many extras that make for John- 
son quality, performance, and long life. 





FREE HANDY CHART write for the new 1948 Sea-Horse Handy Chart. Illus- 
trates and charts in detail the 5 great Johnsons for '48. A post card gets it! 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 900 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterdoro, Canada 





Your Vaw Car Llasewed 


a change-over to the 
New General Squeegee 












.. « 24 Lbs. of Air! 


Today's speeds call for more than a soft ride from low pressure tires. Your 
new cat deserves all the safety advantages of General's Top Quality. 
The new General Squeegee ... with 24 pounds of air... gives 

you not only the softest, quietest ride, but also extra safe 
and long mileage...and the quickest Action-Traction 
stops, tain or shine, of any tire we have ever built. 
More new-car buyers are changing-over to the new 

low pressure Squeegee than to any other make. 


For complete freedom from puncture 
risks and annoyance, see the amazing 
new General Puncture-Sealing Safety 
Tube at your General Tire Dealer's. 
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oo goes a long way to make friends 


© 1946, THE GENERAL TIRE ¢ +» AKRON 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
needed a brush. His face was curiously 
mottled, and he did not look healthy. 
His teeth were badly decayed, and at 
the corners of his mouth were empty 
spaces. When the boy came to take the 
orders he asked for brandy. 

“Bring the bottle,”’ he said. ‘La bou- 
teille. Savvy?” Heturnedtome. “I’ve 
been living here for the last five years, 
but I can’t get along with French some- 
how. I talk Tonkinese.” He leaned his 
chair back and looked at me. “I re- 
member you, you know. You used to 
go about with those twins. What was 
their name? I expect I’ve changed 
more than you have. I’ve spent the 
best part of my life in China. Rotten 
climate, you know. It plays hell with 
aman.” 

I still had not the smallest recollec- 

s tion of him. I thought it best to say so. 

“Were you the same year as | 
was?” I asked. 

“Yes, 92.” 

“It’s a devil of a long time ago.” 

About sixty boys and young men en- 
tered the hospital every year; they were 
most of them shy and confused by the 
new lifesthey were entering upon; many 
had never been in London before; and 
to me at least they were shadows that 
passed without any particular rhyme or 
reason across a white sheet. During the 
first year a certain number for one rea- 


look so large now, perhaps because his 
face was fat and puffy) and a peculiarly 
fresh complexion, very pink and white, 
like a girl’s. I imagine people, women 
especially, would have thought him a 
very handsome boy, but to us he was 
only a clumsy, shuffling lout. Then I re- 
membered that he did not often come 
to lectures—no, it wasn’t that I re- 
membered; there were too many stu- 
dents in the theatre to recollect who 
was there and who wasn’t. I remem- 
bered the dissecting room. He had a 
leg at the next table to the one I was 
working at, and he hardly ever touched 
it. I forget why the men who had other 
parts of the body complained of his 
neglecting the work; I suppose some- 
how it interfered with them. In those 
days a good deal of gossip went on over 
the dissection of a “part,” and out of 
the distance of thirty years some of it 
came back to me. Someone started the 
story that Grosely was a very gay dog. 
He drank like a fish and was an awful 
womanizer. Most of those boys were 
very simple, and they had brought to 
the hospital the notions they had ac- 
quired at home and at school. Some 
were prudish and they were shocked; 
others, those who worked hard, sneered 
at him and asked how he could hope to 
pass his exams; but a good many were 
excited and impressed, he was doing 
what they would have liked to do if 
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son or another dropped out, and in the — they had had the courage. Grosely had 
second year those that remained gained his admirers, and you could often see 
by degrees the beginnings of a per- him surrounded by a little band listen- 








sonality. They were not only them- 
selves, but the lectures one had at- 
tended with them, the scone and coffee 
one had eaten at the same table for 
luncheon, the dissection one had done 
at the same board in the same dis- 
secting room, and The Belle of New 
York one had seen together from the 
pit of the Shaftesbury Theatre. 

The boy brought the bottle of 
brandy, and Grosely, if that was really 
his name, pouring himself out a gen- 
erous helping, drank it down at a gulp 
without water or soda. 

"I couldn’t stand doctoring,” he 
said. “I chucked it. My people got fed 
up with me, and I went out to China. 
They gave me a hundred pounds and 
told me to shift for myself. I was 
damned glad to get out, I can tell you. 
I guess I was just about as much fed up 
with them as they were with me. I 
haven't troubled them much since.” 

Then from somewhere in the depths 
of my memory a faint hint crept into 
the rim, as it were, of consciousness, as 
on a rising tide the water slides up the 
sand and then withdraws, to advance 
with the next wave in a fuller volume. 
! had first an inkling of some shabby 
little scandal that had got into the 
papers. Then I saw a boy’s face, and so 
gradually the facts recurred to me; I 
remembered him now. I didn’t believe 
he was called Grosely then, I thought he 
had a one-syllabled name, but that I 
was uncertain of. He was a very tall 
lad (I began to see him quite well), 
thin, with a slight stoop, he was only 
eighteen and had grown too fast for his 
strength; he had curly, shining brown 
hair, rather large features (they did not 


ing open-mouthed to stories of his ad- 
ventures. Recollections now were 
crowding upon me. In a very little 
while he lost his shyness and assumed 
the airs of a man of the world. They 
must have looked absurd on this 
smooth-cheeked boy with his pink and 
white skin. Men (so they called them- 
selves) used to tell one another of his 
escapades. He became quite a hero. He 
would make caustic remarks as he 
passed the museum and saw a pair of 
earnest students going over their 
anatomy together. He was at home in 
the public houses of the neighborhood 
and was on familiar terms with the bar- 
maids. Looking back, I imagine that, 
newly arrived from the country and the 
tutelage of parents and schoolmasters, 
he was captivated by his freedom and 
the thrill of London. His dissipations 
were harmless enough. They were due 
only to the urge of youth. He lost his 
head. 

But we were all very poor, and we 
did not know how Grosely managed to 
pay for his garish amusements. We 
knew his father was a country doctor, 
and I think we knew exactly how much 
he gave his son a month. It was not 
enough to pay for the harlots he picked 
up on the promenade at the Pavilion 
and for the drinks he stood his friends 
in the Criterion Bar. We told one an- 
other in awestruck tones that he must 
be getting fearfully into debt. Of 
course, he could pawn things, but we 
knew by experience that you could not 
get more than three pounds for a 
microscope and thirty shillings for a 
skeleton. We said he must be spending 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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shows examples of TRAILWAYS 
Low Fares to selected points. (Ta. 


ceed pttled of wttled ; . } ) f onan For sat tai above 
wietthe TRAWHIE LOW HEE Xz- == 


Whether you plan on seeing most of the U. S. A., Canada 
or Mexico, or traveling direct to your favorite vacation 
spot, you'll have more fun by TRAILWAYS. 


You'll smile with satisfaction at the money you save with 
TRAILWAYS low fares, and you'll smile with pleasure in 
the relaxing comfort of a TRAILWAYS deep cushioned 
reclining seat. 


As the miles roll by, you'll thrill to marvelous views 
along TRAILWAYS famous scenery-level routes. You'll 
enjoy the friendly companionship of attractive fellow 
passengers and know why folks everywhere name 
TRAILWAYS “Tops in travel”. 


For complete information on all fares, schedules, vaca- 
tion tours and charters—look in the phone book for your 
friendly local TRAILWAYS Agent, or write Dept. 13H, 
NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM, 185 N. Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


NATIONAL & 


RAILWAYS| 


BUS SYSTEM 


Trallways Serves. the Wellin al Scenery Level’ 
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exposure 
meter 


Use the NEW (36) 
Here's the complete exposure guide for beginner or expert... for 
movies or stills, in color or black and white. Features the exclusive 
trident analyzer ...and so easy to use! Only 5 seconds to get cor- 
rect exposures...reads reflected or incident light, even in full sun- 
light. Positive, precision operation...automatic light-range shift 
...palm-fitting, vest-pocket size...travel-ready sturdiness. Ask 
your photo dealer. Type PR-1 meter, $32.50*. General ‘Electric 


Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
ALSO famous, dependable Type DW-58 meter, $19.95*. 
*in states where Fair Trade contracts are in effect. Fed. tax inc. 
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EAUTIFUL things to see . . . wonder- 


ful things to do . . . that’s KEN- 
TUCKY. And every glorious hour spent 
in play and relaxation in this romantic 
wonderland will return a thousand fold in 
enjoyment and satisfaction. Plan to visit 
us this Summer—the memory of your ex- 
periences will be a joy thru all the years to 
come. Send for illustrated literature. 
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KY. DEPT. OF CONSERVATION 
DIVISION OF PUBLICITY, FRANKFORT, KY. 
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New Hampshire, says John Gunther in his Inside U. S. A., has the ugli- 


est state capitol he ever saw. But most citizens of Concord cherish it. 


The executive mansion at Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, has a forbid- 
ding, official look that even 
the most zealous governor’s wife 
could not transpose into hominess. 
Two generations of young La Fol- 
lettes have romped through its 
rooms. The late Governor Good- 
land sat in the parlor with his 
shoes off and his feet up. He was 
eighty-three years old and when 
he stood up to receive visitors 
his feet hurt. 

One of Huey Long’s first acts 
after he took power in Louisiana 
was to build a new governor’s man- 
sion in Baton Rouge. He wanted 
it to look like the White House in 
Washington. 

“IT want to feel at home when I 


move into the White House,” he 
would tell friends. 

The disgruntled said that Lou- 
isiana’s new official residence 
looked like a cross between a 
museum and a post office. But, 
as long as it was new and shiny, 
it pleased Huey. 

In any proper composite por- 
trait, the capitol must have a dome 
and a rotunda. The rotunda should 
produce an acoustical phenomenon 
which makes it possible to hear 
words spoken in a whisper a hun- 
dred feet away. The venerable 
guide—usually some governor’s 
patronage of long ago—initiates 
tourists into this trick. 

During the motoring months 
visitors stream through the capitol 


Colorado’s government has occupied varied sites, from a Chinese 


laundry in 1861 to this five-million-dollar building completed in 1932. 
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Snpenial 


AMERICAN 


Champagne 


Beneath ancient 
vaulted ceilings cut 
from solid rock, fine 
wines slowly age in 
huge oaken casks 
until time for blend- 
ing. Cool, unchang- 
ing temperatures in 
these subterranean 
cask caverns assure 
the ultimate perfec- 
tion that is COOK’S 
IMPERIAL. 


of Champagnes. 
For almost a century the unhurried 
perfection of COOK’S IMPERIAL has 
been insured by Nature’s own natural 
fermentation in the bottle. 


WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO KNOW 
MORE ABOUT CHAMPAGNE? Cook’s 
Imperial Hostess Service will be happy 
to help you with your party problems, 
as well as send you a fascinating 
booklet on champagne. Just write to 
Hostess Service, American Wine Co., 
321-G So. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, 
California. , 


Cook’s Imperial American Wines 


Table: Rhine, Sauternes, Chablis, Claret, Burgundy 


Dessert: Port, Sherry, Tokay, Muscatel 


AMERICAN WINE CO. ¢ SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 
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SICKNESS INSURANCE COMPANY 





is a comfortable, thin flat pad made 
\ of steel and rubber. Recommended 


by many prominent doctors. 
ae SS .,, f \ Satisfaction guaranteed. 10-day 
eh uy Travel Agent st | free trial » Order yours now for 


See Your Local Continental Representative eee ee ‘ greater driving pleasure! 
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~ MAIL COUPON TODAY 


To: Dept. AA—Continental Casualty Co. 

310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Without obligation please send me your 
Trip Insurance information as checked: 
O “Trip” Insurance Information 


for for days 

To 
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Address. 


Sacro-Ease Division, McCarty’'s Inc. 
2024 San Pablo Ave., Oakland 12, Calif. 
0 Send me Sacro-Ease flat cushion- 
supports at $5.65 each C.O.D. (Price includes 
all C.0.D. fees, postage, and taxes.) 
(0 Enclosed is my check for , in full 
poyment for Sacro-Ease flot cushion- 
supports at $5.35 each. (Price includes postage 
and taxes.) 
1 understand that if | am not satisfied with 
Sacro-Ease, | can return it within 10 
days and my money will be refunded. 
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™ Mayflower FM-AM radio- 


“STOP!” cried Dad, 


when I mentioned a new 

radio. “Our old one still 

works, doesn’t it?” But 

Mother and I thought we 

G=——_ saw a twinkle in his eyes. 

erhaps he could be tempted! So one sunny 

morning we just maneuvered him to a 
Stromberg-Carlson display. 


“LOOK!” Mother 


exclaimed. “What lovely 
cabinets!. Here’s a piece 
that seems just made for 


“LISTEN!” 


our living room.” (Mother knows Dad has 
an architect’s soft spot for good design.) 


Dad 
called out as we played 
one of his favorites, a 
record of the Sextette 
from Lucia. “You can 
hear every note clear as 
life—it’s like being right at the opera!” From 
then on, Dad had the time of his life with 
Stromberg-Carlson’s out-of-this-world FM 
AM radio, and record player. “Wrap it up,” 
he said, “exactly what I’ve always wanted!” 


‘The Mandarin FM-AM radio-phonograph. Auto- 
matic record changer with automatic stop. Ribbon- 
striped’ mahogany veneers with reproduction of 
authentic Chinese carving. $475.00* 


See the difference — hear the difference 
In your choice of authentic period cabinets. 
In brilliant and true-to-life tonal richness. 


Your Stromberg-Carlson dealer—listed in 
the classified pages of your ’phone book— 
will be glad to demonstrate the benefits you 
get from Stromberg-Carlson’s unique 54 
years of experience in sound reproduction. 


Radio-phonograph consoles: $199.50 to 
$625.00. Table models from $34.95. Tele- 
vision: $495.00 to $1195.00. (All prices 
slightly higher in South and West.) * 


STOP! LOOK!. and LISTEN /... THERE 1S NOTHING FINER THAN A 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


© 1948, Stromberg-Carlson Company, Rochester 3, N. Y.— In Canada, Stromberg-Carison Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Radios, Radio-phonographs, FM and Television * Sound Equipment, Industrial and Intercommunication Systems * Telephones and Switchboards. 


a The Westchester televi: -: 
rich- _ phonograph with FM. Authe~: 
“cabinet in mahogany. With corm: 
. year's service. § 1% 
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On Omaha Beach these French children scramble over a 


deserted German .88 as unconcerned as if it were a see-saw. 


our Years after [) Day 


The once turbulent invasion beaches are quiet, 


but still littered with the grim debris of war 


by ALLEN CHELLAS 


I" was a little after midnight, the 
morning of June 6, 1944. In 
Avranches, a few miles from the 
Normandy coast of France, most 
of the villagers had managed to 
fall asleep, but Mlle. Giselle Ni- 
vard tossed fretfully in her bed. 
For the third time she peered from 
her window at the dark, cloudy 
sky. 

The bells of St. Gervais 
church tolled the hours, but she 
could scarcely hear them in the 
thunder of planes overhead. 

In Fresville, another small Nor- 
man village, Jean Baptiste Feuil- 
lye heard the sharp crack of rifle 
fire and wondered whether the 
Germans were again carrying on 
night maneuvers. He touched the 
shotgun which, twelve hours be- 
fore, his father had given him for 
his thirteenth birthday. He would 


use the gun, he said to himself, 
should it be needed. 

In Hazard, Kentucky, where it 
was six P.M., young Jim Colwell 
had just finished feeding the 
chickens and was washing up 
for supper. 

In a glider of the 82nd U. S. Air- 
borne Division, soaring over Ste. 
Mére-Eglise, another small town 
in Normandy, Pvt. Irving Hodg- 
son heard his jump master shout, 
**Go!” He looked down from the 
glider door, took a deep breath, 
and jumped. 

His: *chute blossomed. Sixty 
seconds later he hit French soil. 
It was 0200 (Army time) D Day, 
June 6, 1944. The invasion of 
Europe had begun. 

Half a million men hit Europe 
that morning from the air and, 
beginning at 0630, from the Eng- 
lish Channel, striking against a 
sixty-mile stretch of shoreline. The 
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Relax in style t 
by magic, La-Z-Boy 
Sit in it that's all 
upholstery designs 
nearest dealer 


Deluxe Upholstery, Ltd., Waterloo, Ont 


JOY ...nano Mave oF 


oose any position. Instantly, as if 
adjusts itself for restful comfort. 
we ask! Wide choice of beautiful 
ST Valo MEolM@mlliclechilic-Mmelile MM ileliil mel! 


LA-Z-BOY CHAIR COMPANY 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 


Ex ve Manufacturers in 


A 


COMBINATION 
MANICURE AND 
SEWING SET 


v4 
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SURGICAL STEEL 








From a torn Nazi blockhouse, Omaha Beach looks like a Dali landscape. 
Masts of sunken ships stick out of water, rusting hulks litter sand. 


Americans concentrated their 
strength and fury within two 
strips of the sandy shore, one near 
St. Laurent, the other near Ste. 
Mére-Eglise, both on France’s 
Norman coast. British and Ca- 
nadian forces landed at two other 
selected beaches to the east. 
Waves of planes and big naval 
guns from the British and Amer- 
ican fleets had battered the shore 
with tons of ammunition before 
jump-off time. Under this cover 
myriad landing craft maneuvered 
in the choppy Channel waters, 


paths cleared ahead of them by 
ungainly mine sweepers which 
went about their work in the face 
of continued blasting from Ger- 
man shore batteries. The echoes 
of the preliminary bombardment 
hardly had time to die before the 
landing craft began to unload 
G. I.’s on the beaches. 

Cherbourg peninsula had been 
painstakingly prepared by the 
Germans to repel invasion. Con- 
tinuous fire from machine guns, 
rifles and mortars—and from shore 
guns that had not been knocked 


Give DAD something he can really use, a gift that expresses 
your thoughtfulness, These smart ‘‘Presents by Paris’”’* are 
preferred by men everywhere, yet they’re easy 

on your pocketbook. Your favorite men’s 

store or department store has a com- 

plete selection of “Paris” Gifts, 

reasonably priced from 55c to $10, 


* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of .+A product of A. Stein & Company 


PARIS BELTS—SUSPENDERS—GARTERS 


Madame Maillols, of Paris, explains wrecked vessels and landing mats, 
telling her children, “Some men had a fight here while we were away.” 
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Jean Feuillye, 17, interpreter for the U. S. Army, examines a dead mine 
on Utah Beach. German snipers hid behind concrete wall in background. 


out by the bombardment — greeted 
the men from the landing craft. 
The Americans raced across the 
wide strip of exposed sand for the 
only cover on the beach, a gravel 
ridge along the high-water mark. 
They dug in on the ridge and 
stuck, some for as long as four 
hours, before they could make the 
next dash to the bluffs ahead. 
That day, strange, new, unpro- 
nounceable names flashed across 
the U. S. A. in bold, black head- 
lines, in the tense voices of radio 
commentators, in the whispers 


Wednesdays and Sundays, in good weather, French war veterans from 
near-by St-Saveur Hospital come to Utah Beach to dig for clams or rest. 


and shouts of 140,000,000 people. 
Within twenty-four hours, solid 
American names had replaced the 
French ones. St. Laurent was 
Omaha Beach, and Ste. Mere- 
Eglise was Utah Beach, and Fes- 
tung Europa was simply a once 
impregnable wall that had been 
cracked wide open. 

Omaha and Utah Beaches today 
look like vast landscapes by Salva- 
dor Dali. Here and there, across 
the long, sandy stretches, the 
skeleton of a landing craft rears 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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PRESSURE 


It’s Bigger... Safer 
for Longer Mileage 
and Smoother Riding 


24 LBS. OF AIR 
PRESSURE... 
1 BUT MORE AIR 


E... coast to coast, discriminating owners of fine 
motor cars are changing over to the new Denman Super- 
Safety Tire ... the low pressure premium tire with the 
feather-like ride. For greater safety, smoother riding, 
easier driving ... greater year ‘round motoring pleasure, 
Super-Safety takes the lead. Designed with more air 
space but requiring less air pressure, Super-Safety offers 
greater resistance to bruises, a greater absorption of road 
shocks, a smoother ride. Denman’s exclusive inside red 
shock pad, which completely lines the inside of the tire, 
reduces tube friction and road heat, strengthens and 
anchors inner cords ... an extra safety feature. Change 
over to the new Denman Super-Safety, the finest, safest, 
handsomest tire you can buy. 


Denman Handcrafted Tires are sold by 
appointment exclusively through selected 
fine motor car dealers, coast to coast. 
Write for the name of the Denman Dealer 


nearest you. 


DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 
52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
FACTORY: WARREN, OHIO 
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Beside one of Minneapolis lovely park lakes 


_..for its Double Utility, Safety and Economy 


Whether you live next door to Canada or in the tropics, your 
basic car needs are the same—safe, comfortable transporta- 
tion, widest usefulness and top economy. One car meets all 
your needs ‘is no other does—the modern, all-steel-body 
“Jeep” Station Wagon. 

There is ample room for six adults in the smooth-riding 
“Jeep” Station Wagon. Take out the seats and there’s space 
for a bulky cargo. 

Visit a Willys-Overland dealer and see the features that 
have made the “Jeep” Station Wagon 4 world-wide hit— 


Its safer, all-steel body that stands up in any climate... easily 
removable seats... the long-lived “Jeep” Engine, with overdrive 


ye ep Station 
gon 


W. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S.A. © MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


Photographed at the Monumental Fountain of Chapultepec, Mexico City 
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This “‘pasture”’ near Avranches, where horses and cows graze peacefully 
beside abandoned tanks, saw some of the bitterest fighting of the war. 


(Continued from Page 73) 

up, as though frozen permanently 
in its wild assault on the high 
bluffs towering over the Channel. 
Metal landing strips, laid down 
for vehicles, crisscross the beaches, 
disappearing and reappearing in 
the sand as they reach from the 
water’s edge to the bluffs. Tanks 
dot the shore, like large, rusty 
tomato cans ripped apart by a 
can opener. 

Channel storms and summer sun 
have almost obliterated the gay, 
impudent G. I. salutations that 
were painted on their sides, HELLO, 
MAMSELLE, or PAREE or Bust. 


It is quiet under the bluffs where 
four years ago a young colonel 
looked at his men and shouted, 
“Hell, you’re getting killed here. 
You might as well get killed in- 
land. Come on, let’s go.” Once in 
a while, a French fishing boat sails 
close to shore between the sand 
and the long line of ship super- 
structures, vessels of the invasion 
fleet that were sunk deliberately 
to make a breakwater for the sup- 
ply ships. French children play 
on the beaches, climbing over the 
steel skeletons of boats and tanks. 
On Sundays and Wednesdays, if 
the weather is good, patients from 


Yellowstone Park, Montana Rockies 
and the Olympian Hiawatha 


It shouldn’t be news that beautiful, gay and mysterious 
Yellowstone is an all-time, all-American vacation attraction. 
Nor that dude ranchers and fishermen can find their 
earthly paradise in the surrounding Montana Rockies. 
But maybe it is news that you can go at low cost, 
spending only one night en route from Chicago, on 
The Milwaukee Road’s Olympian H1iawarTua. There are 
unique Touralux sleepers combining new comfort 
with economy. Standard Pullmans with rooms, berths and 
observation-lounge; also reclining chair coaches. All 
passengers are welcome in the dining car and in the smart 
Tip Top Grill with snack section and cocktail lounge. 


Plan from free 

Vacation Literature ~ 
Mail the coupon for picture-filled folders 
about Yellowstone Park via scenic Gallatin 
Gateway, Dude Ranches and Washington. 


St. Paul & 


Pacific Railroad Coming soon—Skytop Lounge for better sightseeing 


H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, The Milwaukee Road 
824 Union Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 
Be I am considering a vacation in the Northwest. 
.y Please send me free folders on [] Yellowstone [] Dude Ranches [] Washington 


} 
" aint ed 


Along the Rue de la Enentaaben! in em the rubble is gone now and 
the stones from ruined. homes are neatly piled, ready to be used again. 
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the champion of bicycles—the bicycle of champions 


RALEIGH CYCLE DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


1, Sturmey - Archer variable speed gears for 
leveling tough slopes and rough roads. 
2. Twin wheel brakes for safe, quick, smooth 
stops coasting downhill or in heavy traffic. 
3. Raleigh Dynohub for car type lighting with- 
out loss of energy through friction. 
Precision built Raleigh all steel frame fora min- 
imum of weight—a maximum of sturdiness. 
Your Raleigh bicycle is serviced by Raleigh 
dealers everywhere. Write us for the name of 
the one nearest you. 


669 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


built to suit your game! 


Burke mot only builds clubs to suit 
your physical requirements but builds 
them to suit your game as well. Among 
the standard Burke models are care- 
fully matched, precision-built and bal- 
anced clubs that fit practically any 
game, whether that of the “long” hit- 
ting, low handicap golfer or the average 
“Sunday” player—all designed to take 
strokes off your score. Ask your Pro 
about the clubs described below and 
other fine Burke models. 


0 Buwke Model 24 


Hy-Speed Woods and Punchirons 


Built especially for the low handicap 
golfer. Has a beautifully designed; 
deep-faced laminated head with small 
loft set into a Tru-Temper Dynamic 
Shaft. A elub that will get plenty of 
yards for long, aceurate hitters. 


Burke Punchirons are everything the 
name implies— designed for extra 
“punch”, greater accuracy —some of 
the finest clubs ever made. 


© Guwhe m2 


Woeds and irons 


For the player who wants accuracy 
more than distance, with a medium 
faced, pear shaped head designed with 
considerable loft and set in a softer 
Tru-Temper Shaft, Model 27 Irons com- 
plete a beautifully matched set. 


@ Burke Golf Balls —Hy-Speed, Fore 
Spot, Fifty-Fifty, again available. 


@ Lady Burke Woods and Irons—the 
**sweetest”’ ladies’ clubs ever made. 


BURKE GOLF, INC., NEWARK, OHIO e¢ Since 1910, Better Clubs for Better Golf 
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A German tank still stands on the spot from which it destroyed five 
U. S. tanks. Under its silent guns Avranches farmers get in their hay. 


St-Saveur hospital, a near-by 
mental institution, appear on 
Utah Beach. They roll up their 
trouser legs and dig clams while 
the hospital nurses watch. Occa- 
sionally, some Americans—‘“ next 
of kin” is the Army term —wander 
over the beaches, looking for some- 
thing they know they will not find. 

Behind the bluffs of Omaha and 
Utah and beyond the battered 
Nazi blockhouses that Hitler 
called his Atlantic Wall, lie the 
dusty, narrow roads, the thatched 
homes, the thick, green hedgerows 
of Normandy, and the American 
military cemeteries of St. Laurent 


and Ste. Meére-Eglise, where lie 
10,790 American soldiers who died 
in the first days of the invasion. 

Around the cemeteries there is a 
typically American bustle. Jeeps 
still race through the Norman 
countryside, and in some of the 
village bistros a new crop of 
G. I.’s drink Calvados and astound 
the villagers with tall tales of 
America. The G. I.’s are mostly at- 
tached to units of the American 
Graves Registration Command. 

Many of the soldiers, working 
now at drab, prosaic jobs, are vet- 
erans of the invasion. One is Staff 
Sgt. Irving Hodgson, formerly of 


The Patisserie is the only building left in the 12th Century section 
of Avranches. All the rest were demolished by Allied and German bombs. 
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the invading 82nd Airborne Divi- 
son. “Funny thing,” he says, 
“maybe I fell in love with this 
neck of the woods the night we 
jumped near Ste. Mére-Eglise. 
That night I landed right next to 
where the cemetery is now. If I'd 
got hit, all they’d have had to do 
was roll me over... . 


After the Battle 


“The people were popping 
their heads out of windows, which 
was pretty risky, and spotting 
kraut snipers for us. I can still 
remember how nice it was to sit 


~ down when it was all over. We all 


had our faces blacked and the 
people thought we were kind of 
nuts. But they brought us bottles 
of Calvados, and made a lot of 
speeches and kissed us on both 
cheeks. Sure was fun. I remember 
how nice it smelled. Funny thing 
to remember, maybe. Like home. 
Stuff like honeysuckle all around, 
I think it’s called clematis. We 
went back across the Channel to 
England and got regrouped, but 
I hardly knew anybody any more. 
A lot of our original bunch are 
buried here. 

“Then the war was over, and.I 
got my discharge. Being home 
was nice, but civilian life was too 
rugged for me. I couldn’t get a 
job. I was a steel worker before 
the war. I stood in one line after 
another, even in Pittsburgh, and 
kept thinking how nice it was over 
in France. So I re-enlisted. And 
when I had a chance to pick 
my spot, I took this neck of the 
woods. [ like it. Reminds me of 
the country around Commodore, 
Pennsylvania, where I lived.” 


Normans have adopted road names from markers put up by the U. S. 
Army to honor soldiers who died fighting in the fields behind the beaches. 


Things are pretty quiet now, 
but there’s plenty for the ser- 
geant to do if he looks for it. All 
the little villages round about 
have fairs or celebrations. Some- 
times he goes swimming on the 
St. Laurent beach, which used to 
be a flossy summer resort. It’s de- 
mined now and the swimming is 
good. Other times he goes walking 
with his dog. 

The battered Norman country- 
side is rapidly losing its war debris 
and battle scars. Business-minded 
French have carted away stagger- 
ing weights of scrap metal. The 
fields and pastures and hedge- 
rows have been picked clean of 
countless jerricans, K-ration con- 
tainers, and all the litter of war. 

Grass covers the gaping bomb 
craters and mortar-shell holes. 
Paint and plaster have hidden the 
scars in walls, once pock-marked 
by machine-gun fire. Blitzed build- 
ings have been torn down, their 
stone salvaged for new homes. 
The Normans prefer to spend 
their energy, time and money in 
building anew. 

One Norman, Mlle. Giselle Ni- 
vard, now twenty-four and an 
artist in a Paris fashion house, re- 
turned to Avranches last summer 
to visit her mother and father. 
Their home on Rue de la Consti- 
tution had been blown to pieces 
by an Allied bomb. 

“Thad just gone down the street 
to buy some bread in Rue St. Ger- 
vais,” Mile. Nivard recalls, ‘‘ when 
the planes appeared, flying so low 
I swear we could see the pilots’ 
faces. They were Allied planes and 
everyone ran into the street to 
cheer them. You see, my town 





The Greens all head for forest land, 


Ever cast a line in 


New York State’s sparkling 


streams and lakes? Do 
The swimming’s swell 


it! 


too! Then there’s hiking, 


mountain climbing, 


picnicking. And many 
famous golfing, tennis and 


horse-racing spots. 


Many historic shrines 


are in the Empire State— 


so take your camera! 


And there are 77 State 


Parks and hundreds of 


picnic grounds. Plan an 


unforgettable vacation 
in New York State 
this summer. 
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deep-sea fishing. 


count sea gulls! 


THOMAS E. DEWEY, 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Room 45B, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


Please send me the New York State “Vacation Package” 
telling me how !| can have the best vacation ever. 


Name 


Sniff salt air that’s 

crossed 3,000 miles of 
ocean to New York State’s 
golden beaches. Squish 
soft sand between your 
toes. Go surf-bathing, 


Or just Taze, relax and 
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Roundup of vacations ot WEST 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE on your 748 vacation, let 
Northern Pacific give you some ideas and information. 
Tell us which you prefer . . . a trip to Yellowstone Park, 
a dude ranch, Pacific Northwest resorts, or Alaska... 
and we'll send you a booklet, with details on cost. We 
invite you to ride the streamlined NORTH COAST 
? LIMITED. Write E. E. Nelson, 303 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn., for booklets. 
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—says Mark Burlingame, noted hunter and 


7 fisherman, writer and magazine director: 






o§ “Take my word for it — try cooking } 


with gas on your outings, with a Cole- 
man Folding Camp Stove. Include a 
Coleman Floodlight Lantern, too—for 
lighting up camp, and for plenty of 
light on the trail after dark or before 
daylight. There’s nothing like them!” 


BIG, EASY MEALS 


Good food in a hurry outdoors! 
Cooks like a kitchen range! Space 
mor big, quick meals. 
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never had been bombed in the 
war . . . until that afternoon. 

“The first bomb landed in Place 
Angot, about fifty yards from me. 
All I can remember is trying to 
get my breath again, and the 
great clouds of dust in the street, 
and the smell of old masonry, and 
glass everywhere, two or three 
inches deep in the streets. 


The Fury of Battle 


“The days, until August first, 
were nightmares. Bombs and 
bombs. And the Germans, who 
had been so correct, revealed 
themselves. They stole, and they 
placed phosphorus bombs in some 
of the houses so the fires would 
spread and the people would think 
the Allies were destroying all 
Avranches. But we knew. Almost 
the whole town slept in the 
fields those nights, near the river, 
the See. 

“Then one night, it was July 
thirtieth, the Americans crawled 
quietly into town and some of 
them, exhausted, slept in the cel- 
lars of our houses. When they 
woke, they found that Germans 
were sleeping on the floors above. 
Bullets flew all over Avranches 
that morning and tanks were firing 
in the streets. 

“Even when the Germans were 
beaten away, the bombs kept com- 
ing. German bombs. Now, the 
old part of our town, built in the 
12th Century, is gone; only one 
building remains, the patisserie.” 
































All the open cellars along Ry 
de la Constitution were once the 
homés of Mile. Nivard’s friends~ 
M. Lasseron, the book dealer; \ 
Burgot, who owned the pharmacy; 
M. Bergevin, who ran the ap. 
tique shop; M. Tiphaigne, the 
jeweler. And there was her ow 
home, where she lived with her 
father and mother. 

The people of Avranches are 
very proud of their town. They 
say that this is where the war was 
really won, where General Pation’s 
men broke through. From Ay- 
ranches the Allies sealed off the 
Germans in the Cherbourg penin- 
sula, and then moved into Brit- 
tany. Many of the villagers helped 
in their small ways. Mlle. Nivard’s 
father joined the men who cut the 
German telephone wires at night. 

“Now, life is almost pleasant 
again,” she says. ‘‘ Of course there 
is great overcrowding. That is only 
natural with a third of the houses 
gone. My parents are living in 
two rooms, one of which my 
father, a dentist, uses as his office. 
Still, the atmosphere is cheerful, 
and the market is busy on Satur- 
day mornings. People buy shiny 
new sabots and listen to the sheet- 
music salesman who plays his 
accordion between sales. The H6- 
tel d’Angleterre et de Belgique is 
operating again for tourists, rid 
forever, we hope fervently, of the 
German: paratroopers who once 
played table tennis in the lobby.” 

(Continued on Page 157) 


Priests of Ste. Mére-Eglise visit U. S. Military cemetery, often hold 
memorial services at written request of American relatives of the dead. 
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VICTORY 
TO MAHATMA GANDHALT 





by VINCENT SHEEAN 


NOTE: In November of 1947, Vincent Sheean went to India for Hotipay. On January 21, in a letter to the editor, 


he said: “ ... 


my conception of the logic and development of this sacred drama, which is clearly cast in the mold 


of nearly all other sacred dramas, is that Gandhi must be killed (if at all) by one of his own people, not by a Moslem. 


How conscious he is of this will probably never be known, but it is clear that he does collaborate, with his eyes wide 


open, in the quite intelligible pattern of his destiny.”” Nine days later, on January 30, Mr. Sheean was standing near 
Gandhi when he was shot by one of his own people. “Victory to Mahatma Gandhi!” is Mr. Sheean’s revealing and thought- 
ful account of the beliefs of Gandhi, of his death, and of his influence on India and the world in life and in death. 


HERE WILL BE NO TIME in India when the 

life and death of Mahatma Gandhi are not 
carried in the consciousness of the Indian 
people and even of casual visitors to India as a 
part of the meaning of existence. In one sense 
this is equivalent to saying that the death of 
the man is the birth of the god, and as I shall 
try to show later on such is indeed the ultimate 
truth taught by Hindu religion and philosophy. 
But the most immediate aspect of the phe- 
nomenon, which confronts us every day in 
India during these weeks of aspiration and 
ennoblement, is that men everywhere in the 
vast country are trying to do what they think 
the Mahatma would have wanted them to do. 
Hindus of high caste are offering themselves 
for arrest at the temples in company with un- 
touchables in order to obtain for those un- 
fortunates the right of entry which the Ma- 
hatma in life always wanted for them. 

The government of India is suppressing the 
organizations of religious reaction and Fascist 
ultranationalism which only a very few weeks 
ago were so powerful that they seemed to 
threaten the character and future of the state. 
War between Pakistan and India, which 
seemed in early January to be a distinct dan- 
ger, bringing with it those other horrible pos- 
sibilities of general war which all on earth are 
concerned to prevent, has now been averted 
by the Mahatma’s martyrdom. 

In all this we see and will continue to see 
for a long time to come the chain reaction of 
the conscience and heart of man. It is the 
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greatest victory of which modern history con- 
tains any record, the victory of peace and love, 
the ultimate resplendent triumph of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

And it is not in India alone that this process 
is taking place. Every American schoolboy 
when I was young used to memorize Tennyson’s 
Bugle Song. The last lines of that poem are: 


Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow forever and forever. 


This is indeed how it works; how, in fact, it 
always has worked in the evolution of the hu- 









man spirit. But in those rare and altogether 
special cases where an entire life seems to have 
been composed from beginning to end by a 
supreme dramatist, the echoes are more power- 
ful and immediate because they do not depend 
upon words or ideas but upon concrete enact- 
ment on the stage of history. Such were the 
cases, long ago, of Gautama Buddha, of Soc- 
rates and of Jesus. 

Martyrdom derives its sovereign efficacy 
not from the mere fact of sacrifice, which in 
certain periods of the past has been quite com- 
mon, but from its inevitability as the climax to 
a life seen by all men to be devoted to the 
highest purposes and filled with genius. Ma- 
hatma Gandhi is, and is throughout the world 
felt to be, just’such another case understood 
by the deed, not the word, and thus conveying 
to the humblest and poorest of mankind. the 
divine miracle of hope. 

These reflections and others like them ob- 
sessed my mind during the long journey from 
Delhi to Allahabad with the ashes of the Ma- 
hatma. At every stop of the train there were 
silent and grief-stricken crowds waiting to ob- 
tain that form of benediction, called in India 
darshan, which I shall attempt to explain 
later. 

No American could travel on that train and 
see those sights without being powerfully 
reminded of the other train that went from 
Washington to Springfield eighty-three years 
ago when lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed. 
These were crowds bereft of a father just as 
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the Americans were bereft of a father in 
Abraham, in that other time. They filed past 
the flower-filled and illuminated carriage in 
which the urn containing the Mahatma’s ashes 
had been placed. The crowds were for the most 
part silent and kept in movement by detach- 
ments of soldiers or police. 

Toward five o’clock in the evening of the 
twelfth day after the Mahatma’s cremation— 
that is, Wednesday, February 1 1th—wereached 
Cawnpore. Cawnpore is a big industrial town 
on the Ganges with about half a million inhab- 
itants and draws upon a dense rural population 
in that highly cultivated part of the United 
Provinces. (By the 1941 census its population 
was 487,300 and it has grown considerably 
since.) 

We had been traveling since before dawn 
that morning through a country which seemed, 
so to speak, halted in its tracks by the passage 
of this train. It was a very ordinary third-class 
train with plain wooden benches and barely 
enough room for the most immediate followers 
of the Mahatma, plus a few others, but its 
middle coach contained the symbolic remnant 
of India’s great spirit. I had seen peasants 
transfixed in the middle of their fields, hands 
held together in the position associated with 
prayer in the West, which in India is a cus- 
tomary form of salutation. These solitary 
peasants standing in. reverence as the train 
passed had seemed to me even more keenly 
expressive of the Indian sense of loss at the 
Mahatma’s death than the orderly crowds in 
the towns where we stopped. 


Crowd Magic 


But at Cawnpore every previous experience 
in the journey was overshadowed. The city 
had been waiting for this train for many hours 
and the immense crowd that filled the railroad 
station and lined the railroad tracks had begun 
to form the night before. We stayed in the rail- 
road station for two hours, from five to seven, 
and the waves of humanity never ceased to 
break and surge and churn around us. Every- 
body on the train was at some moment pelted 
with flowers, for it seemed that to that multi- 
tude, if it was impossible to approach the 
actual urn of the Mahatma’s ashes, any per- 
son accompanying them would serve as a 
symbol. Marigolds came my way any num- 
ber of times and every compartment was be- 
sieged in the same way. When we had, by our 
schedule, to pull out of Cawnpore, I doubt if 
more than a fourth or a third of that great con- 
course of people, if indeed so many, had been 
able to catch a glimpse of the lighted and 
flower-filled funeral carriage. 

It was then, as we very slowly pulled out of 
the station through what seemed to be miles 
and miles of people packed close on both sides, 
that there occurred what I would refer to as 
an apotheosis of the people’s beloved. What 
started it nobody knows; it was crowd magic. 
But whatever caused it, what happened was 
that the people in their hundreds of thousands 
began to cheer the Mahatma in death in pre- 
cisely the same words that they had used in life, 
and with precisely the same accent of collective 
determination and consciousness. These words 
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are, in Hindustani, “Mahatma Gandhi ki jai!” 
They are the words which have accompanied 
Gandhi on every journey he has made in India 
for over thirty years. They accompanied him 
to and from jail whenever, in the course of the 
long national struggle, he had to undergo im- 
prisonment, and they cheered his way through 
innumerable journeys in every part of this im- 
mense and diverse land. 

The words mean, “Victory to Mahatma 
Gandhi!” They are flung out by the crowd’s 
voice in unison in almost a chant, with each 
syllable distinct and cadenced, the heaviest 
accent falling on the last word, jai. Indeed, 
this word now became almost a sort of human 
explosion, the manifold voices raised in a 
sharp, assertive monosyllable. 

Again and again the long cry arose as 
our illuminated train crept through the dark- 
ness, and the multitude beside the track, on 
roofs and poles and walls and trees, called out 
their farewell to the Mahatma. 

Sometimes on that day we had heard an- 
other salute, “Mahatma Gandhi amar hai,” 
which means, “Mahatma Gandhi will never 
die.” This was rather rare, however, and was a 
form of substitute for the other, the real cheer 
which every Indian knows and which has 
arisen from the whole country at successive 
crises of its history for so many years. The 
real cheer expresses within itself the Hindu 
belief that the death of a great and good man 
is a release to higher forms of life, that there 
should in fact be no grief, that the living soul 
has been set free from the prison of its body to 
an intenser and purer existence. There were 
both determination and pride in the chant of 
victory —determination to be worth the sacri- 
fice, and pride in the greatest of India’s sons. 
One would have looked in vain for signs of the 
conventionalized mourning or grief of Western 
countries, which indeed is not a part of the 
Hindu religious heritage. That heritage calls 
upon men to remember that death and life are 
two parts of the same process, that their in- 
evitable succession takes place in accordance 
with the will of the immanent spirit which is 
in all things and under all forms. 

Later on that night we stopped at a place 
called Rasulabad, which means the place of 
the prophet Mohammed, where we spent the 
night. Early the next morning, February 12th, 
the day when the ashes of the Mahatma were 
to go to the river, the chanting of prayers and 
of the Bhagavad-Gita (one of the supreme scrip- 
tures of India) began in the lighted carriage 
where the urn rested on its platform of flowers. 
The closest and most faithful of the followers, 
those who had lived for years in the immediate 
circle of the Mahatma and accompanied him 
everywhere, never ceased chanting from then 
until the ashes were taken from the train at 
Allahabad at nine o’clock that morning. (Alla- 
habad, too, is a Moslem name—the place 
or city of God.) 

The crowd at Allahabad was beyond all 
computation. I have heard estimates all the 
way from two to four million people. Certainly 
it was one of the greatest crowds ever assem- 
bled on earth. Men, women and children had 
made their way there from all over India. 


Moreover, the religious fair called the Ardh 
Kumbh Mela, which itself brings huge crowds 
to Allahabad, had ended only two days bef>re 
and many of the various sects and devotees 
and merely curious visitors to that fair bad 
remained over to witness the immersion of ‘he 
Mahatma’s ashes. 

When we left the train, we—that is, those 
who had traveled from Delhi—fell in behind 
the big flower-covered catafalque which had 
been built on the groundwork of a military 
truck. The Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Patel, and other 
members of the government who had flown 
from Delhi that morning, received the ashes 
from the train and carried them across the 
platform to the catafalque, on which they rode 
with the urn during the long journey to the 
confluence of the rivers Ganges and Jumna. 
At that moment of the transfer of the ashes 
from the train, there was to be seen the very 
noble head and commanding presence of Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, one of the Mahatma’s oldest 
friends and followers, now Governor of the 
United Provinces, whose state of health com- 
pelled her to make the journey ahead of the 
procession. 

As we walked slowly through Allahabad 
behind the catafalque, and on out across the 
country to the place where the rivers meet, 
files of soldiers enclosed the procession on all 
sides. This was a very necessary precaution, 
for the crowd was at every point oceanic in 
character, and only a very heavy guard could 
hold back the unwilled but inevitable pressure 
of numbers. It seemed a very long way; I be- 
lieve it was actually only a little over five miles, 
but the slow march, the crowd and the fact 
that we had all fasted that day made the hours 
it took seem much longer. 


Dead March 


We reached the meeting point of the sacred 
rivers at about one o’clock. All the way along, in 
that dirty march, I was aware of the presence 
of an angular, silent man in the creased per- 
fection of striped trousers and formal black 
coat, with a sola topee on his head, whom I 
suspected of being the rector of the Christian 
church we had passed quite soon after we left 
the railroad station. At the church a choir had 
stood on the roadside and sung Lead, Kindly 
Light. This English gentleman and I were the 
only foreigners then in the procession, so far as 
I know. 

As we came over the high ridge which 
cuts off the actual peninsula where the rivers 
meet from the Allahabad plain, a sigh of won- 
der came from the whole procession. It was 
that unmistakable, simultaneous “Ah” which 
shows that a great number of people have the 
same thought at the same time. It arose be- 
cause the spectacle before us was astonishing in 
itself and, for any Indian, filled with signifi- 
cance. Innumerable people filled the whole 
formation which lies between the shallow, 
yellow Ganges and the deep blue Jumna. The 
crowds had been dense all the way, but here, 
on the great plain between the rivers, there 
was no unpeopled land to be seen. The air- 
planes dropping flowers, which had visited the 
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procession all along, now began to come in 
rapid succession, swooping sometimes very 
low over the catafalque. 

And so we went on to the cleared space at 
the tip between the two rivers, where the urn 
of ashes was removed from the catafalque and 
placed on the white-painted American am- 
phibious truck of the kind we call a duck. I 
stood on a platform alongside and watched the 
duck roll down into the river, go upstream in 
the Jumna to find deep water and then come 
back again on the other side of the confluence 
to consign the ashes to the joined rivers, from 
that point on flowing under the name of the 
Ganges to their mother the sea. 

As I endeavored to get out of the enclosed 
place where the followers had been—now mys- 
teriously swept clean and empty —I discovered 
that it was impossible. Soldiers and barbed 
wire were on every side except the river, into 
which thousands of men, women and children 
had advanced to bathe in the shallow water 
while the ashes of the father were being im- 
mersed. 

At this point I encountered two other Ameri- 
cans who enabled me to make my escape. They 
turned out to be Christian missionaries, teachers 
at the Ewing Christian College on the river 
Jumna near Allahabad. They went with me to 
the Ganges and bartered for a boat in which we 
made our escape up the Jumna through themem- 
orable scene that was being played out on the 
sparkling water. Boats were everywhere, with 
bathers going into the sacred waters from 
them. On the far bank we saw the white duck 
turning back from its journey, so we knew that 
the ashes were now gone to the bosom of the 
mother. 

At last we left it all behind, the millions 
of people, their sorrow and their hope, and 
reached the Christian college where I could 
break with food the fast I had kept in rever- 
ence for the last pilgrimage of the Mahatma. 
The servant in the house, a Hindu untouch- 
able, gave me two cigarettes, and when I 
reached the Allahabad railroad station I got a 
little brandy from a flask in my bag. 

It was Jai Prakash Narain, the Socialist 
leader, who rescued me from the hopeless 
confusion of the dense crowd at the railway 
station and took me on in his compartment to 
a junction for Benares, down the line. 

I reached Benares, the holy city of Hindu- 
ism, early the next morning, and spent some 
days endeavoring to obtain from those sur- 
roundings and some of the wise men of the 
Hindu University some further light upon the 
meaning of the events I had just been through. 
From there I proceeded to Lucknow to ask 
Mrs. Naidu to talk to me (Lucknow is the 
capital of the enormous province she governs) 
and then on to Almora in the foothills of the 
Himalayas to try to think it over. 

I shall be thinking it over for whatever is left 
of my life. What did it mean? Why was I so 
sure before I left America that Mahatma 
Gandhi was destined to die a martyr’s death at 
the hands of his own people and for their own 
good? 

This certainty has been upon me since 
last June and became perfectly explicit in my 


letters home from September on. It is also 
quite plain in my diary. 

How did he know his own fate so well, and 
how did he know that I knew it? 

These questions may never be answered. 
But to each person throughout the world who 
felt the power of his influence, and their num- 
ber is enormous, these weeks since his death 
must be weeks of self-examination in which the 
questions ‘“Why?” and ‘ How?” recur with- 
out ceasing. Perhaps by giving the facts of 
my own case, which is one of the many, I may 
be of some assistance to those many, and con- 
tribute something to the mass of evidence 
which is accumulating upon an almost unique 
historical personality. 


The power of Mahatma Gandhi became real 
for me at the time of the Salt March in 1930. 
Then was when he marched to the sea and made 
salt out of sea water, a thing forbidden by law. I 
was in New York, a self-indulgent young man 
of thirty who had no real connection even 
psychologically with the frames of reference or 
modes of thought of India. I had been through 
experiences in Moscow in 1927 and Jerusalem 
in 1929 which had considerably chastened my 
native brashness, but I considered myself to be 
a materialist, an agnostic and a believer in 
progress by social and economic movement of 
the masses. 


The Power of a Symbol 


Into this state of mind there came an event 
of a totally new kind, one which did not de- 
pend upon words, arguments, theories or eco- 
nomic law. It was the power of the symbolic 
deed, that is to say, a deed which can be under- 
stood by everybody, by the most illiterate 
peasant of China or India as by the most 
learned doctor of Benares or Oxford. The sea 
water belongs, in this sense, to God or to 
everybody, but certainly not to a government, 
and above all not to a government imposed 
from overseas. 

This anybody could understand. So when 
Mahatma Gandhi went to the shore, and 
took salt from the sea water, and suffered 
himself to be arrested for doing so, he was 
speaking by an act of sheer genius, in a lan- 
guage which transcends language. 

It is difficult for me now to remember how 
much I knew about Gandhi in 1930. I had 
read his correspondence with Tolstoy be- 
cause I had reviewed it for the New Republic 
long ago. I thought of him as a great na- 
tional revolutionary whose sanctity might 
perhaps be a little under suspicion as being too 
useful politically. We all knew, or thought we 
knew, that the unlettered masses of India 
could best be reached through their profound 
religious instinct, and it was quite common in 
those days for people around the world, jour- 
nalists in particular, to assume that Mahatma 
Gandhi deliberately used personal holiness, 
prayer and fasting as a political weapon for 
the liberation of India from foreign rule. In 
those days I think I probably felt that sanctity 
employed in such a purpose was better, that is 
to say intellectually more respectable, than 
sanctity existing for its own sake. 





I knew that Gandhi had been born in a 
middling caste—actually it was the bania or 
merchant caste, part of the great vaishya sub- 
division of Hinduism—and educated in Eng- 
land as a lawyer. I knew that he had gone to 
South Africa toward the end of the century to 
practice law and had become a great champion 
of Indians in tlieir struggle for equality with 
the dominant white race there. I knew also 
that he had returned to India early in the last 
war and had begun in 1920, through the Indian 
National Congress, the great, and in fact 
unique, movement called nonviolent nonco- 
operation. That was about the sum of my 
knowledge on the subject. With a good many 
of his ideas, such as the revival of the spinning 
wheel and his implied disapproval of industri- 
alization, I was, like most Westerners, out of 
sympathy, but from the Salt March in 1930 
onward I knew one thing, anyhow, which was 
that this man possessed a genius without paral- 
lel or precedent in the dramatization or sym- 
bolization of his own ideas by means of the 
significant act. 

Through the years it came to have a 
special meaning for me as an application in 
living history, with results on the largest 
scale, of ideas found in poetry and philosophy. 
As I saw it from afar, with ever-increasing 
sympathy, Gandhi was creating an epic and 
living it, as he was also enacting upon the stage 
of history certain great philosophical concepts. 

During the 1930’s I became acquainted with 
the philosophy of Benedetto Croce in Italy, 
which endeavors to explain how the human 
spirit takes form by concrete enactment, and 
still later I found my way to Schopenhauer 
and the concept of the world as Will and 
Representation. (I do not for a moment sup- 
pose that Gandhi knew the ideas of these phi- 
losophers; he was much too busy, and besides 
he was the living proof of them and therefore 
did not need to know them.) But the growing 
consciousness by which, over immense dis- 
tances of all kinds, I became through the years 
a kind of follower of his, was at every point 
contradicted and beaten down by the agnostic 
materialist paraphernalia with which I had 
saddled my mind. Thus in 1944, when I was 
stationed in India for some months as an in- 
telligence officer in the Air Force, I followed 
through the newspapers every move Gandhi 
made, and his moves were always reported 
here without the slightest reticence. (Every 
detail of his life was public.) But I did 
not make any attempt to go and see him, 
although this would probably have been 
quite possible. I was still afraid of the force 
called “spirituality” here, which contradicts 
so sharply a large part of my previous theory 
of history. 

Last June fourth Mahatma Gandhi, after 
reading from the Koran, accepted the partition 
of India. This was the one thing he had always 
said he would not do; he had said so only three 
weeks before. (It was the day before Mr. 
Marshall at Harvard made the suggestion of 
help for Europe which has since grown into the 
Marshall Plan.) From that time onward I 
knew that the final phase of the great drama 
of Gandhi was beginning, the “theophanic 
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moment,” as I have learned to call 
it—that in which the godlike form 
descends upon a man. 

All summer long, on a farm in 
Vermont, I listened to the BBC to 
find out what he was doing or say- 
ing. When India and Pakistan be- 
came independent on August 15th 
he took no part in the celebration, 
but spent the day in silence, 
prayer and spinning. When the 
dreadful outbreak of communal 
violence on a great scale began, he 
moved into the devastated Mos- 
lem district of Calcutta and fasted 
for peace. At first the young ultra- 
nationalist Hindus threatened him 
and actually threw stones at the 
house where he had established his 
peace headquarters. 

“If you want to take me from 
here you must take me as a 
corpse,” he told them. 

His fast produced such a change 
of heart in Calcutta that all dis- 
order ceased, and Hindus and 
Moslems paraded in the streets 
under banners declaring that they 
were brothers. He then left Cal- 
cutta for Delhi, intending to go to 
the Punjab, a journey which I in 
Vermont felt sure would be his 
last, but as riots then broke out in 

Delhi he stopped there to see what 
he could do. It was then that I 
started making arrangements to 
come to India, hoping to see him 
and learn from him some clue to 
the meaning of humanity’s prob- 
lems before the martyrdom which 
now seemed to me inevitable. 

Correspondence on file in the 
office of this magazine, which un- 
dertook to send me to India, will 
show that these statements are 
plain truth. However, owing to 
that same obstinate fear of spiritu- 
ality, I took an unconscionable 
time getting here. I stopped at five 
capitals in Europe, and at Cairo as 
well. I was in Karachi when Ma- 
hatma Gandhi on January 13th 
began his eleventh and last fast as 

a prayer for peace. 


The Sunless Day 


I flew to Delhi at once and put 
my case, more or less, before the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, to 
whom I had introductions. He ad- 
vised me to wait until the fast had 
ended and Mr. Gandhi had re- 
gained strength, and then to go 
with him on whatever journey he 
would then undertake. The fast 
ended Sunday, January 18th. 


Thirty leading citizens, heads of 
all the Hindu organizations and of 
the National Congress, had signed 
a peace pledge meeting the Ma- 
hatma’s seven conditions of pro- 
tection for the Moslems. This was, 
on the concrete or external plane, 


the objective reason for the ceggg. 
tion of the fast. However, by my 
own study of the Mahaima’s 
written work, by the knowledge | 
now have of his life, by subse uent 
conversation with him and by such 
understanding as I have been able 
to acquire of the mystical or re. 
ligious temperament, I am con- 
vinced that the inner reason for 
the cessation of the fast was that 
the sun did not shine on that day, 

At this time of the year it shines 
every day in Delhi, and the Ma- 
hatma had spent most of his six 
days of fasting lying in the benef- 
icent light. On that Sunday it did 
not shine at all. Considering the 
enormous part meteorological phe- 
nomena play in the religious con- 
sciousness through recorded time, 
and considering also that Ma- 
hatma Gandhi's earliest memories 
were of his mother’s fasting on 
sunless days, an interest familiar 
to psychologists, it appears to me 
that the sun’s absence was an in- 
dication to him of the will of God. 


First Glimpse of Gandhi 


On the following Tuesday the 
Mahatma was well enough to go to 
the evening prayer meeting in the 
garden of Birla House, where he 
was then staying. He could not 
walk yet but was carried in a 
homemade wooden chair with 
poles to the front and back for the 
bearers. On that occasion some 
misguided young man set off a 
bomb near the place of prayer and 
there was great alarm, although 
the Mahatma himself was so ab- 
stracted that he did not realize 
there had been a bomb explosion. 

On the next night I went to my 
first prayer meeting and saw Mr. 
Gandhi for the first time. The 
evening prayers took place at fiye 
o'clock, usually with great punctu- 
ality. During the final five months 
of the Mahatma’s life the place of 
prayer was the square, raised 
space at the end of the garden of 
Birla House, where he and his im- 
mediate followers, about thirty 
people, lived during that time. 

Birla House is the mansion in 
New Delhi built by Ghanashyam 
Das Birla, the textile magnate 
whose financial interests extend 
into many other fields, and whose 
own benefactions, plus those of hi: 
brother, father, and other men- 
bers of the family, are spread all 
over India in the form of temples, 
schools and various endowments. 
Mr. Birla had been a friend and in 
many respects a follower of Ma 
hatma Gandhi for over thirty 
years, although his affection was 
not always accompanied by comi- 
prehension. 
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The Mahatma lived in two 
rooms at the end of the house, 
opening with glass doors to a rose 
garden. From this rose. garden 
there was an arbor Jeading to the 
raised square terrace which seemed 
almost designed for the purpose of 
the prayer ground. Between the 
terrace and the house was a spa- 
cious lawn with two great glowing 
beds of petunias like those which 
stretch at this season in front of 
the Taj Mahal. At the end of the 
terraced prayer ground, against 
the pink-limestone wall which en- 
closed the whole house and garden, 
was a sort of pavilion structure I 
can only describe as a triptych. 
That is, it had three arches and a 
roof. Under the high central arch, 
the Mahatma sat with his close 
followers at his feet. The public sat 
on the ground in front of the trip- 
tych, and less devout members of 
the public, such as I, came and 
stood in a circle around this seated 
congregation. 

There were usually about a hun- 
dred and fifty people present. Any- 
body could come; it was an ordi- 
nary occurrence for whole families 
to come, and the small children 
occasionally interrupted even 
when the Mahatma was speaking. 
He never noticed such interrup- 
tions. They always consisted of the 
same thing, some child calling out 
“Bapu! Bapu!” which means 
“Father! Father! ’’—the name usu- 
ally given to Mr. Gandhi by all 
Indians. 

The first time I went it was a 
cool, almost chilly sunset, and the 
Mahatma, still very weak from his 
fasting, was wrapped in white 
shawls with only the top of his 
head protruding. When I arrivedin 
the standing circle a prayer, per- 
haps Parsi or perhaps from the 
Koran, was being chanted, and 
this was immediately followed by 
something I learned to recognize 
later as the last nineteen verses of 
the second chapter of the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita. This was followed by 
some devotional songs sung by one 
and at times three or four of the 
girls together, and the whole serv- 
ice terminated by the singing of 
the Ramadunh or prayer to God as 
Rama, consisting of simple re- 
iterative statements. Ramadunh is 
always accompanied by the rhyth- 
mical clapping of the hands, and it 
was then, while it was being 
chanted by the girls and a good 
many members of the congrega- 
lion, that the still white figure 
sunk in the many shawls began to 
move. 

I saw the slight movement of 
the hands under the shawls and 
the shining dark head slowly lifted 





from the homespun nest into 
which it had sunk. It was a very 
curious moment and I am at a loss 
to describe it adequately. To put it 
bluntly, I had the feeling that Ma- 
hatma Gandhi was during these 
few minutes returning to the body 
which he had left behind in his ab- 
straction during the service. The 
phenomenon of deep abstraction is 
quite common in India, and I have 
seen some extraordinary examples 
among unknown anchorites and 
devotees at Benares and else- 
where. However, this abstraction 
of Gandhi's, as I saw it that first 
day and again afterward, was the 
purest and most incontestable I 
ever expect to see. 

I suppose it was due to the 
weakness brought on by his fast, 
but my own feeling of his return 
to consciousness, like my feeling of 
his loss of consciousness on the day 
of his assassination, was a physical 
experience which I could not deny 
without falsehood. I felt it as defi- 
nitely as you feel heat or cold, al- 
though not in those terms and not 
in terms easily to be stated. 


The Mahatma Speaks 


He then began to speak. It was 
a gentle and broken old voice, a 
pleading voice. The young men at 
his feet had difficulty getting the 
microphone up to his mouth, as 
the carrying chair presented some 
awkwardness. They held the 


‘microphone and the Mahatma 


leaned forward to get as close to it 
as possible. It bore on both sides, 
in a lettered cresent, the incon- 
gruous word ‘“Chicago’’—the 
name of the radio-supply com- 
pany in Delhi which provided the 
instrument. These two repetitions 
of “Chicago” quite obliterated the 
Mahatma’s face while he was talk- 
ing. As he got into his subject, his 
left hand emerged from the wrap- 
pings of homespun and made 
points with extended forefinger, 
for all the world, I thought, like an 
elementary-school teacher talking 
to recalcitrant school children. I 
did not know in the least what he 
was saying. Later on I learned that 
he had talked, as usual, of Hindu- 
Moslem unity and peace, and that 
he had said a wonderful thing of 
the young man who had at- 
tempted the bomb outrage the day 
before. 

“He ought to learn,” the Ma- 
hatma had said, “that those who 
disagree with him are not neces- 
sarily evil.” 

When he had finished speaking 
he lapsed back into the shawls 
again and was picked up in the 
wooden chair and carried out of 
the triptych. A man who had twice 
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interrupted during the talk, and 
had been taken away by the po- 
lice, shouted out something at this 
moment. As the bearers, men from 
the ashram, carried the Mahatma 
down those steps at the head of 
which he was afterward murdered, 
a white-clad woman with a small 
child prostrated herself on the 
ground beside the walk. The Ma- 
hatma, sunk in that abstraction 
from which he had aroused himself 
to speak, apparently did not even 
see her. He was carried back to the 
house under the long arbor. 


The Force of Darshan 


The woman who had lain flat on 
her face did not need his blessing. 
Under the Indian concept of 
darshan, a large part of it uncon- 
scious, no blessing or other act on 
the part of the great soul is re- 
quired. Merely to catch a glimpse 
of the great soul is enough to help 
enrich or strengthen the small soul. 
All are part of the same soul, but 
some express or enact better than 
others the aspirations of ll. 
Merely to be present where a great 
Indian national leader is confers 
darshan upon one. At Amritsar 
later I saw women hold up their 
tiny children, babies of six months 
or so, to catch a glimpse of Mr. 
Nehru. This was not because they 
supposed the children to be aware, 
but merely because darshan op- 
erates as a communication of the 
soul through the senses, and any 
glimpse, however unrealized, is 
beneficial. This mysterious thing 
called darshan, which I believe to 
be deep in the unconscious life of 
the Indian mind and heart, is re- 
sponsible for the immense crowds 
that occur here, and for many 
manifestations of Indian behavior 
toward their leaders. 

On Monday night of the next 
week, January 26th, the anniver- 
sary of the Indian National Con- 
gress’ declaration of independence, 
Mr. Nehru informed me _ that 
Gandhi was ready to talk to me. 
Upon - telephoning Birla House 
Tuesday I was told to come there 
at 5:45, which was the hour when 
the prayer meetings ended, so I 
went to the evening prayers again. 
In the interim I had gone twice, I 
believe, and was beginning to have 
some idea of the sequence of the 
service. This time I took an in- 
terpreter, a friend’s secretary, and 
was able to follow the prayers and 
the talk afterward. 

The Mahatma, far from being 
abstracted, kept glancing around 
over the congregation and around 
the ring of bystanders, his bright, 
keen eyes searching for something. 
I learned soon enough that he was 
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looking for Moslems. Only the 
evening before, he had asked hig 
prayer-meeting public to bring 
their Moslem friends to the service, 
Considering how at various tines 
in the past the Moslems of India 
had adored Mahatma Gandhi, es- 
pecially in 1920 and 1921, and 
considering the lengths to which 
he was always willing to go for 
them, it is surprising that none 
went to prayers during these last 
days. I suppose they were afraid 
of causing disorder, as they well 
might have done by going. 

When he first started to speak 
he asked for Moslems. “How 
many Moslems are here?” he 
asked. ‘How many, now? Put up 
your hands or stand up.” Some- 
where somebody indicated his 
presence, although I could not see 
where. “One? Only one?” the 
broken old voice said in a tone of 
disappointment. “That is not 
enough.” 

There was a murmur of laughter 
and he proceeded then to talk 
about the events of the day, the 
fifteen Indians who were offering 
themselves for arrest in South 
Africa, reports of Hindu-Moslem 
relations from various places, and 
the problem of peace between all! 
Indians. He reiterated his teaching 
that, no matter what others did, 
this should not affect one’s own 
action. It reminded me of his old 
saying of years back, that no 
matter how many times a man 
may betray your trust, you must 
trust him again and again and 
eventually he will prove that you 
were right in trusting him. 

After prayer meeting the Ma- 
hatma walked back to the house, 
leaning on the shoulders of the two 
girls, his granddaughters, as he 
called them (grandnieces in fact, I 
believe). I hurried around the 
other way and got to the back 
steps of the house, on the rose 
garden, shortly after he did. The 
interpreter and the French pho- 
tographer Henri Cartier-Bresson, 
with his Javanese wife, waited 
with me, and I frankly needed 
such support for I was terrified as 
I have never been before any 
other interview. Mr. Pyarelal, the 
secretary, came out in a few 
minutes and summoned me, and I 
realized that now I must take off 
my shoes and that there was in all 
probability a hole in my sock, as 
there usually is. There was. 

I went through the outer room, 
where some of the followers sat 
against the wall, and into the sec- 
ond one, where the Mahatma lived 
and where he died three days later. 
It was furnished with a square 
blue carpet in the middle and a 
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white pallet in the corner with 
white pillows ranged against the 
wall. The Mahatma ‘was walking 
up and down the blue carpet and 
when I said, ‘Good evening, sir,” 
he asked me if I wanted to walk or 
sit. When I discovered that it was 
his custom to walk at this hour, we 
walked, with quick short steps, up 
and down the blue carpet. He ap- 
peared to know all about what I 
wanted, having been fully in- 
formed by Mr. Nehru, so I began 
my questions at once. 

Hardly had I stated the first 
question, however, on righteous 
action and disastrous conse- 
quences, when he interrupted with 
a statement which he particularly 
wanted me to understand. I am 
still pondering over its meaning 
and whenever all the notes of this 
conversation can be put together 
I shall ponder some more. 

“| have typhoid fever,” he said. 
“Doctors are sent for and by 
means of some injections of sulfa 
drugs or things of that sort they 
save my life. This, however, 
proves nothing. It might be that it 
would be more valuable to hu- 
manity for me to die. Do you 
clearly understand this? If not, I 
will repeat it.” 

“No, sir,” I said. “I think I 
understand it.” 

He had asked me if I objected to 
notes being taken, which of course 
I did not. “On the contrary * 
I said, and before I could finish my 
sentence he did it for me, pausing 
in his stride with his head cocked 
on one side and his bright, amused 
eyes turned up at me. 

“They might even be useful?” 
he said quizzically and resumed 
his walk. 


The Hindu Ideals 


The lifelong ideas of Mahatma 
Gandhi, both as to means and as 
to ends, between which he made 
little difference, can be summed up 
in the three Sanskrit words satya, 
ahimsa and brahmacharya. Satya 
means truth, ahimsa is harmless- 
ness or nonviolence, and brahma- 
charya is purity, continence or 
chastity. All of these concepts 
have been subjected through the 
past fifty years to Gandhi’s un- 
ceasing effort to make them real in 
his own life and in the lives of 
others. Through his peculiar 
genius for symbolic action, he has 
welded all of them into instru- 
ments of the greatest historic ef- 
fective strength, because all of 
them are familiar to Indians from 
childhood and play a great part in 
the Indian conscience. They are 
concepts straight out of the great 
epics which Indians learn to know 





. 


from their earliest days, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 

Gandhi had been in youth in- 
fluenced by Tolstoy, Ruskin and 
Thoreau, by Christianity and 
Buddhism, but the great Aryan 
Sanskrit ideas of his earliest con- 
sciousness, derived from his 
mother and his nurse, were the 
fundamental determinants of his 
development. From satya, the 
truth, he made the word satya- 
graha, truth force or soul force, 
which became one of the most re- 
markable political instruments of 
the century. He tried it in action 
first in South Africa, offering him- 
self and numbers of followers for 
arrest as violating some of the dis- 
criminatory legislation from which 
Indians there suffer. In India af- 


_terwards, particularly from 1920 


on, satyagraha became the most 
baffling and irresistible weapon 
of national liberation, when at 
the great moments of the move- 
ment many thousands of Indians 
would go singing to their volun- 
tary imprisonment. 

Satyagraha was always held in 
check, however, by ahimsa, and 
the combination of the two was 
known as nonviolent nonco-opera- 
tion. Whenever the movement be- 
came violent or produced violence 
Gandhiji (the ji is a suffix denot- 
ing respect) would call it off. 

The third concept, brahma- 
charya, was one with which I had 
little natural affinity, and I had 
decided to leave an investigation 
of it to the end. The concepts of 
satya and ahimsa, with the possible 
conflict between them, outlined 
the field of inquiry I wished to pur- 
sue with Gandhiji because these 
seemed to me the essence of his 
thought and action. Since nobody 
else in modern times has so inte- 
grated thought with action, means 
with ends, it was an inquiry into 
quintessential karma yoga as this is 
expressed in Hindu scriptures— 
that is, the way of action. It has 
always s@emed to me that truth 
reached through withdrawal from 
life, particularly withdrawal with- 
out return, such as one finds in 
many Indian mystics and Chris- 
tian saints, has no social value. 
Only in Gandhi had I been able to 
find the necessary integration of 
karma yoga or combined sage and 
spirit of action. 

A very helpful guide fell by luck 
under my hand in a Delhi book- 
shop just in time. It was Gandhi's 
edition of the Bhagavad-Gita, 
called The Gospel of Selfless Action, 
or the Gita According to Gandhi. 
He had produced this in collabora- 
tion with his scholarly friend and 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Amateur Peddler 


It was going to be easy, seeing Mexico and 


selling baubles profitably along the way 


by SCOTT SEEGERS 


I FELT Goop that morning, drink- 
ing my chocolate at Margarita’s 
under the enormous sheet-iron 
roof of the seething Oaxaca market. 
Margarita was the Zapotec Indian 
woman who sold me chocolate 
every morning and I propped my 
elbows on her implacably scrubbed 
table, watching the sun carom off 
the scores of columns which sup- 
ported the big roof and lay its 
violent, dust-filled rays across the 
neat squares of merchandise on 
the stone floor. 

I had drunk enough cinnamon- 
water-and-chalk mixture in the 
preceding few days to be rid of the 
nagging discomfort of dysentery. 
My ragged dungarees and shirt 
had been washed only a couple of 
days before, and I swayed back 
and forth on the bench just to feel 
their cleanness against my body. 
The cool dust in my huaraches let 
my feet move smoothly inside 
them, with none of the crusty 
mud that had chewed at my feet 
for so long. 

I had been sleeping well ever 
since the owner of the mesén 
where I stayed for ten centavos a 
night had put a table in my room. 
(The table was a little too short, 
but it kept me off the floor where 
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thousands of fleas lived in the 
tiny crevices of the unglazed tile.) 

I wasn’t even hungry, and [I still 
had six or seven pesos left from the 
five-dollar check which had been 
waiting for me in Oaxaca. Yes, I 
was very comfortable. 

After waiting on another cus- 
tomer, buxom Margarita turned 
back to me, wiping her hands on 
her apron. ‘‘ That one speaks Eng- 
lish,’ she announced without pre- 
amble, nodding toward a thin, un- 
Indian type in a cheap store suit 
sitting before a two-yards-square 
display of notions. “Why don't 
you go and talk to him?” 

I turned up my cup and looked 
into the bottom of it, watching the 
last brown grains of chocolate drain 
toward my mouth. “Why not?” 
I gave Margarita the ten centavos 
she always limited my payment to, 
though the standerd price for 
chocolate made with milk was fif- 
teen. I said good-by and strolled 
over to the man’s display. He sat 
cross-legged on a folded serape 
on the stone floor, his whole 
sallow being absorbed in arranging 
the packets of needles, the gaudy 
handkerchiefs and colored-glass 
bowls in geometric patterns. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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My prospect mounted and flew in shrieking frenzy at his burros. 


(Continued from Page 88) 

*“Buenos dias, sefor,’”’ we each 
said. His close-set eyes flicked 
over my huaraches and battered 
clothes, and returned to caress his 
goods. There was little chance of a 
sale to one dressed like that. 

“Do you speak English?” I 
asked. 

He gave me a narrow look. “I 
teach English,” he corrected me, 
and dropped his eyes again to his 
stock. 

I seemed dismissed, but it had 
been a long time since I’d heard 
any English, so I tried again. 
“Well, I never taught any, but I 
speak it all right.” 

His face opened up and a smile 
crawled across it. ““ You do speak 
English, don’t you?” he said with 
a slight accent. “When anybody 
asks me if I speak English I tell 
them I teach it, because there are 
a lot of people around here who 
know just a little, and I’m not go- 
ing to let. them practice free on 
me. Where are you from?” 

I told him. 

“I was in the United States,” 
he said. “I lived near Chicago for 
almost a year. My name is Alex- 
ander Kardakian. I come from 
Armenia. What are you doing 
down here?” 

I told him I was headed for the 
Panama Canal on foot, writing 
articles about the trip for an, 
American newspaper. 

“How much do they pay you?” 
he demanded, looking at my 
clothes again. 

“They promised me ten dollars 
an article,” I said, “but I got my 
first check about a week ago, and 
it was only five.” 

An Indian woman drew Karda- 
kian’s attention. She wanted to ex- 
change someribbon she had bought 
from him a little while before. 
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After a bitter argument he made ‘ 
her take a slightly more expensive 
kind. Pocketing a few five-centavo 
pieces, he turned back to me. 

“Five dollars an article,’ he 
mused. ‘“That’s not very much 
money. How often do you get a 
check?” 

“Well, I sent off an article last 
night, and I told them to send the 
check to Tehuantepec. I'll prob- 
ably leave here in four or five days, 
and it'll take me a week or so to 
get there, I guess, if I don’t get 
sick.” 

“You won't get any more’ 
checks here then?” 

““Guess not.” 

“Well, I've got a lot to do,” he 
announced briskly, and stepped 
back to the other side of his dis- 
play. ‘‘See you later.” 


The Tempter 


The next morning I had hardly 
spoken to Margarita before Kar- 
dakian sat down beside me. “I’ve 
been thinking about you, and I 
think I know how I can help you. 
Come over when you’ve finished 
your chocolate. And don’t let this 
Indian make it too watery. You’ve 
got to watch these people.” 

Margarita’s gold-and-coral ear- 
rings swung as her black eyes fol- 
lowed him without expression. — 
“What was that one talking 
about?” she asked. 

“He was just saying good morn- 
ing to me.” She looked at me 
skeptically, twirled the big swizzle 
stick between her hands and 
whipped the rich chocolate to a 
froth. 

Kardakian’s idea was. that I 
should stock up with five or six 
pesos’ worth of cheap earrings, 
needles, thread, and a few yards of 
cloth, and sell the stuff as I trav- 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Variety of 
INDEPENDENT 
and 
ALL-EXPENSE 
Trips and Cruises 
3 to 8-9 Days 


Take your choice of all-expense 
cruises or independent trips down 
the picturesque St. Lawrence River 
and far up the romantic Saguenay! 

See historic French Canada .. . or 
cruise for 1600 delightful miles on 
the Great Lakes. Thrill to glorious 
scenery ... enjoy carefree days 
aboard luxurious liners. 




















NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY— Enjoy 
all or any part of this world-famous route 
between Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Mur- 
ray Bay, Tadoussac and the Saguenay. 
GREAT LAKES CRUISES—Lakes Huron 
and Superior on S.S. “Noronic.” See Sarnia, 
the “Soo,” Port Arthur and Duluth. 
Sports, entertainment. 


For literature and further information, see your travel agent, R.R. ticket agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, 
ig, Philadelphia, Washington, Rochester and St. Louis. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
eled. ‘Don’t be silly,” I said. “I 
couldn’t sell anything. And even 
if I could, my Spanish isn’t good 
enough.” 

His blue-jowled face grew sharp 
and earnest. ‘From here on it’s 
virgin territory. The people will 
fight to buy from you. I tell you, 
you can triple your money. Look 
here, I'll prove it. You carry your 
things in a pack, don’t you?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, haven’t dozens of people 
stopped you on the road to ask 
what you're selling?” 

I admitted that they had. 

“Well, what more proof do you 
want? And the practice will be 
wonderful for your Spanish. I 
know what these people like, and 
I'll be glad to help you pick out 
the items.” 

It was fun to speak English, and 
within the next couple of days 
Kardakian had sold me on the 
idea. My stock in trade came from 
his display, of course. ‘‘T’ll give 
you a note to the wholesaler, and 
you can go around to his’ place if 
you like, but it’s almost a mile. 
You might as well get the stuff 
here, and I'll give you the whole- 
sale price,” he said. 

He looked carefully over his 
supply and reached for a pair of 
fragile glass earrings like tiny 
Christmas-tree balls. 


How to Haggle 


“These people are crazy about 
this kind of earring. You’d better 
take a dozen pairs with you.” He 
picked them out swiftly. ‘Now 
look. Take a nice clean white cloth 
in your pack. When you open it 
up, spread the cloth out flat. Keep 
the earrings wrapped in little 
pieces of tissue paper, and when 
you unwrap each pair, hold ’em up 
and let em swing for a couple of 
seconds. Then lay the earrings 
down carefully on the cloth and 
unwrap another pair. Go through 
the same thing until you’ve got 
*em all laid out in an even row on 
the cloth. By then you'll have the 
Indian dazzled, and he’ll take any 
pair you put in his hands.”’ Kar- 
dakian handed me a pair of the 
baubles as if they were pigeon’s- 


blood rubies. “‘ Like this, see? 
“Now. the bargaining’s im- 
portant,” he went on. “The 


wholesale price is twenty centavos 
a pair. You tell the Indian that the 
price is sixty-five centavos and let 
him beat you down to forty-five. 
But fight him all the way. Don’t 
be easy about it. Wave your hands 
and cry about quality and high 
cost and freight and insurance, 
and tell him you only clear four 


Let's go someplace... 


anyplace... 


says Columbia Vacationer 


I'm going with you to hear the roar 
and swish of ocean waves, or tug 
a line with fighting trout, or just rest 
some place calm. I can carry two of 
you comfortably. Don’t worry about 
your meals. You can cook like an 
expert in my galley. Ice box, bottled 
gas burner plate, and colorful sink 
top make it easy. To look at me, 
you wouldn’t think I’m built with 
double walls and insulation. For your 
protection, all of us Columbias have 
a 90 day written warranty. Come 

on, let’s go places... now. You'll find 
a guy just like me at your dealer. 
He displays the “Authorized 
Columbia Dealer” sign. Columbia 
makes five trailer coach models in the 
lower price field. Featured nationally 
over ABC on Bride and Groom. 
Send for free illustrated folders. 


COLUMBIA TRAILER CO. 


4310 San Fernando Rd., Glendale 4, Cal. 








The Big New Book of 
FARMS & 
RANCHES 
FOR SALE 


Pictures, Descriptions, Prices of More 
than 500 Properties All Over America 


Here’s the new easy way to find the farm or 
ranch you want. Sit in your armchair .. . look 
at pictures, read the facts about farms and 
ranches. 
South, and West... 
producers . 
given includes location, acreage, buildings, in- 
come, best uses and pictures. All are conve- 
niently arranged by states and sections. 


Previews’ 1948 Farm & Ranch Yearbook 


.. large and small...in the East, 
@ great many are income 


-all FOR SALE Now. Information 


Beautifully bound also contains: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION on areas, climate, crops. 
INFORMATIVE ARTICLES for ranch and farm buyers 


including ‘“The 100 Best Books on Farming.” 


FARM ARCHITECTURE and model layout plans. 


Pore over this book, make 


what really “interests you. 
Take it with you when you go 


& h ¥ 

m practical guide for those who 

24 now, or in the future, plan to 
, buy a farm or ranch 


PRICE $1.50 
with soft cove: 
Regular price & with ig 
cover, $3.00 


Your money back if you are not satisfied 
and return the book within ten days. 
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Fuss Hollywood 
MAKE-UP BAR 


A Portable Dressing Room for the 
Traveling Woman 


@ Holds your own cosmetic jars—bottles— 
boxes, upright, secure, accessible. 

@ Large mirror—in working position. 

@ Removable jewelry tray. 

@ Roomy compartment for sleeping togs, 
slippers. 

@ It’s handsome, compact and light 
weight. 

@ Comes in a variety of fine leather or 
fabric coverings and a wide range of 
colors. 


@ Popular prices. 
SUCCESSOR TO THE “FITTED OVERNIGHT CASE” 


Write for descriptive circular 


| JAY-DEE of CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD CITY - CALIFORNIA 














The best part about 
a vacation in Missouri 
is that you can dojust 
about anything you 
want to. It’s a scenic state with 
plenty of smooth highways, lakes 
and streams, historic spots...an 
excellent place to play and rest at 
moderate cost. 


Sead for FREE BOOKLET 


It gives you detailed facts 
about Missouri vacation-* 
land. Fill out and send 
coupon now. 
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centavos on each pair after bring- 
ing them all the way from the 
United States.” 

Kardakian put his whole soul 
into the demonstration, which was 
impressive. ‘“And don’t sell them 
for less than forty centavos a pair, 
or you'll ruin my market.” He 
grinned. I promised. 

Change of pace was important, 
too, Kardakian said. After telling 
the prospect he was ruining me, it 
was good strategy to begin kidding 
him about the certainty of amo- 
rous triumph if he were armed with 
a pair of these precious earrings. 

He coached me carefully in the 
technique of haggling over every 
centavo, and showed me how to 
display the needles and thread 
temptingly. I decided against 
adding cloth to my stock because 
it cost too much and was too 
bulky in my pack. Kardakian de- 
plored my lack of foresight in-this 
as well as my refusal to spend more 
than three pesos. But by then I 
had only five pesos left. 

“The more you spend now, the 
more you'll make,” he urged, but I 
hung onto my two remaining 
pesos. 

Kardakian bade me good luck, 
but called me back as I walked 
away. “You're going into fever 
country,” he said. “You'll need 
this little stick of pomade of mer- 
cury. Just rub it on your face and 
hands, and it'll keep the mos- 
quitoes off. The regular price is 
twenty-five centavos, but you can 
have it for fifteen.” 

I added the pomade of mercury 
to my effects and set out, eager to 
begin my merchant’s career. 


The First Prospect 


I got my first customer a few 
miles out of town. Around a bend 
in the road I heard the shouted 
profanity of an arriero, a burro- 
train driver. A cavalcade appeared 
in a cloud of dust, the huge heads 
and ears of the little gray animals 
bobbing gravely as they trotted 
along under towering burdens. 
Mounted bareback on another 
burro, the arriero dashed among 
his herd like a gadfly, lashing one 
with a whip, beating another with 
a long pole, hurling stones, which 
he took from a bag slung over his 
shoulder, at the ears of one beyond 
the reach of his pole. “* Bu-u-urro!”’ 
he screamed with every blow. 
“Back on the road, you shameless 
one! Get along, you nameless one! 
Look out there, you lazy brute! 
A-a-a-nda, bu-u-urro!”’ As we 
came abreast he broke off in mid- 
scream to give me a courteous 
“Adiés, sefior.”” Then he saw the 

















pack on my back, and his eyes 
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Ask your nearest Rock Island Passen- 
ger Representative for reservations, 
tickets and information—or write: 
A. D. MARTIN 
General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Vacationing 
in the WEST 


The Fiesta Car is ‘“‘refreshment headquarters” 
for all passengers—particularly coach patrons. 


ride the luxurious 


NEW GOLDEN STATE 


between Chicago and Los Angeles 
via the Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden State Route 


The finest new postwar equipment, plus faster 
service on an accelerated schedule of just 45 
hours, make Rock Island’s famous Diesel- 
electric Golden State your first choice in 
streamlined travel between Chicago, Arizona 
and Los Angeles. 

Coach Passengers Relax in Luxury 
For coach passengers there are sumptuous new 
Reclining Chair Cars with full-length leg rests 
and controlled lighting. New Coffee Sho 
Lounge Cars and new Diners serve sande 
unrivaled by the finest restaurants. 

Newest lightweight Pullmans offer a choice 
of section space, roomettes, bedrooms, double 
bedrooms, compartments and drawing rooms. 
The lounge for Pullman patrons has Scsclas 
service, writing equipment, barber shop and 
valet. Through Sleeping Cars daily to and 
from New York and St. Louis. 

Next trip, take the new Golden State for the 
utmost in comfort, speed and convenience at 
modest extra fare. 

THE IMPERIAL—NO EXTRA FARE 

Another fine Rock Island train—the Imperial 

—offers splendid service to Southern Arizona 

and Los Angeles. Chair Cars, Tourist Sleepers 


and Standard Sleepers. Also carries Chair Cars 
and Sleepers to San Diego. 


Rock Island 
Lines 


The Road of Planned Progress 
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brightened. ‘What do you have 
for sale?” he called. 

This was the big moment. 
“Precious earrings, fine imported 
needles and other marvels,” I 
called back. “Would you like to 
see them?” 

His bare heels flailed the echoing 
ribs of his mount and he rushed 
ahead of his burros, beating and 
stoning them toa halt. He trotted 
back to where I stood, dismounted, 
and we shook hands gravely. I put 
my pack on the ground, opened it 
up, carefully spread the white 
cloth, and displayed my treasures 
as though their splendor would se- 
duce an empress. I dangled an 
earring before his eyes, which did 
not glaze with desire. ‘How 
much?” he asked. “Only sixty- 
five centavos,” I said. 

He blinked. “ Very high.” 

“Sefior, they’d be much more, 
but I went direct to the manufac- 
turer in New York. From him I 
got a special price, and my pick of 
his whole enormous supply. I 
chose these specially.” 

“‘A-ah, New York? You’ve been 
in New York? A wonderful place, 
no? Many tall buildings!” 

I told him New York was a won- 
derful place and we exchanged 
comments on its marvels for a 
quarter hour. He drew out a pack- 
age of cigarettes wrapped in corn- 
husk and offered me one. I took it 
and lit his, then mine. We talked a 
little about my trip. 


The Line That Failed 


“Well, sefior, you have many 
things to do in the city. With 
which pair of earrings would you 
like to win the favor of a dark- 
eyed, delicious oazaquefia to- 
night?”’ I dangled two pairs. 

“They’re very high, sefior.” 

“Well, I’m not a greedy man, 
and you look like one who would 
not let a few centavos stand in his 
way if he wanted something of first 
quality. How much would you 
offer?” 

He shrugged. “Ten centavos.” 

My first customer was obviously 
a tough one. But Kardakian had 
warned me. “Don’t let these peo- 
ple put anything over on you,” he 
had said, so I buckled down to 
work on the arriero. After half an 
hour of courteous haggling, cajol- 
ing and kidding, I got him up to 
twenty centavos while I came 
down to forty, Kardakian’s rock- 
bottom price. 

It was no sale. I tucked all the 
gewgaws back in their separate 
tissue wrappings, put them gently 
in the white cloth, folded the four 
flaps of the pack over the whole 
works, and strapped them tight. 








Vacating VY mow fwiy ‘ 


With the BRISKIN 8... 
the only 8mm magazine 
loading movie camera 


— for $79 


Bring back vacation days...relive them again 
for future fun and pleasant memories. Capture 
every moment, every happy hour in movies you 
will treasure always. Easy to carry, a Briskin packs 
in the et and is inexpensive to use. . . for 
8mm film costs but little more than snapshots. 
You get everything with a Briskin 8 . . . the con- 
venience of magazine loading—the ability to change 
from color to black and white and back again to 
color without spoiling a single picture . . . four 
camera s , a single frame exposure control, 
coated lens to eliminate glare and bright reflections 
... and other exclusive features. This year make a 
vacation movie—give your family ‘top billing’ in 
fun and enjoyment. For you can make good 
movies—easily—and always 
with a Briskin magazine 8. 
See your dealer now! 
BRISKIN CAMERA CORP. 

2103 Colorade Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 









Wherewer You GAB. 


for sure-footed, steady 
pictures—use a 


CRAIG thalhammer 
B/L TRIPOD 


Ruccepty built for a lifetime of 
service—easily adjusted two-section legs give 
rigid support. Exclusive two-way Sure Foot 
points provide a steady grip on any type of 
surface. A deluxe pan tilt head calibrated 
into degrees of rotation. gives smooth, fool- 
proof action. There’s no risky “juggling” or 
dropping of your camera—because the pat- 
ented Instant-On plug is fastened to your 
camera first—then instantly locked on to the 
Tripod head. This protects your equipment 
—eliminating old-fashioned, risky camera 
mounting. Beautifully finished in durable 
hardwood and chrome plated steel—it folds 
to 39” and has extended height of 59”. 

For steadier, better summer pictures 
wherever and whenever you want them—a 
Craic Thalhammer Tripop is a better buy! 
See it at your dealer’s—and buy one now! 


CRAIG MANUFACTURING CO. 
1058 South Olive Street * Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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Need your flash gun? Flash 
bulbs? More films? With a 
DIAMOND Gadg-it Bag you get 
what you need when you need it! 
No fuss . . . no bother . . . no 
frantic. digging! DIAMOND Gadg- 
it Bags are available in nine sizes, 
from $11. to $48. at photo-dealers 
everywhere. 

Write for free Gadg-it Bag 
folder G-19 today! 

‘ 


For the Finest in 
Photographic Carrying Equipment 
Look for the FYWIT) Trade-mark! 


















6-ORCHID 
CORSAGE 


flown from 


ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
HOTEL, Honolulu 


Delivered by AIR EXPRESS 
ANYWHERE in U.S. near 
an air field. 


The same long-lasting Orchids featured in 
our division in above renowned hotel. Deliv- 
ered under world famous R.H.H. label, in 
gorgeous gold embossed gift box, your name, 
cord or message inside. Each exquisite flower 
(regular orchid color, of course) is 244” to 3” 
in diameter, the ensemble beautifully be-rib- 
boned. KIMPAKaged, guaranteed to arrive 
in perfect condition (virtually overnight) but 
order should be in our hands 3 days before 
date of BONDED shipment. Only $7.50, all 
charges paid. Send order to address shown in 
coupon below. 














Biltmore Flowers & Gifts, Dept. H-22 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
SEND CORSAGE TO: 
PRINT NAME 
Street No. 
City State 
Deliver on or before. 
CHECK ONE: HERE CHECK ONE HERE 
0 $7.50 is enclosed. Use my card en- 
0 Send bill to address 
on enclosed letterhead. O] Put enclosed mes- 
on your 
ift card. 


Lemsmnme nm owsecwceae@oannd 





My prospect and I bade each other 
a friendly farewell; he mounted 
and flew in shrieking frenzy at 
his grazing burros, and I turned 
toward Tlacolula and the moun- 
tains. An hour had passed. 

The same thing happened with 
variations four more times that 
day, and F made only eight miles. 
I reflected that people living within 
a day’s walk of the vast excite- 
ment of the big market at Oaxaca 
weren't interested in buying from 
a peddler. It would be different, I 
told myself, as I got farther into 
the country. 


No Sales, No Profit 


Late the next day I got to Tlaco- 
lula. I still had made no sale, and 
even failed to make a profitable 
deal swapping earrings or needles 
for food. I had covered ten miles 
and my two pesos were down to 
one peso five centavos. Even with 
the five pesos I’d had before in- 
vesting in merchandise, I’d have 
had to cover twenty miles a day 
and spend very little if I was to 
reach Tehuantepec before my 
money ran out. I had to make 
some profitable sales or be very 
hungry indeed. And if I didn’t 
make better time I’d eat up both 
capital and profit long before I ar- 
rived. But one couldn’t hurry 
customers. Not my customers. 

The next day was worse. Be- 
yond Tlacolula stretched what 
Kardakian had described as virgin 
territory. Everybody was inter- 
ested in my wares, but nobody 
bought. I made six miles that day. 
I spent forty centavos. 

Toward dark I came to the end- 
less stone walls, rambling build- 
ings and high arched gate of a big 
hacienda. On turning in at such 
gates earlier in my trip, I invari- 
ably had been welcomed as if I 
were a favorite cousin arriving on 
an Arab charger, instead of a 
ragged foreigner with dirty feet in 
the huaraches the humble mozos 
wore. I had been feasted and 
toasted, had told my stories in 
broken Spanish to educated and 
sensitive people who never looked 
at my feet, and I had slept later 
between clean white sheets. I sel- 
dom stayed less than two days, 
and was always urged to stay 
longer. I had made the mistake 
only once of offering to pay for 
hospitality. 

So.I turned happily into the 
eucalyptus-lined lane beneath the 
stone arch. A quarter mile from 
the road the lane ended before the 
typical low, tile-roofed building 
which had obviously stood there 
for generations. I strolled onto the 
porch and shrugged off my pack. 
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Give Dad the Bold Look for Father's Day* with 


E«w 


*SAMOAN BATIK. Washable Rayon Sport Shirts 


Dad’s recipe for a summer day: a barbecue, easy 
chair, and the cucumber-cool comfort of a slub rayon 
sport shirt... especially if ‘‘spiced’’ with Samoan Batik 
prints, and cut for body-contour fit.... with the care 
and finish you take for granted in an Ely& Walker Sport 
Shirt. At better stores. Short or long sleeves. About 
$4 and $5. Lusty blues, browns, grays. Sizes S, M, ML, L. 


*Father’s Day is Sunday, June 20th 
Oo” . 1 
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CONCEALED 
COLLAR BUTTON GATHERED PLEATS 
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OCEAN PEARL 
BUTTON ON CUS- 
TOM FLAP POCKET 





ASK BY NAME FOR THE QUALITY PRODUCTS OF ELY & WALKER, ST. LOUIS, 3 





GOOD SEATS...GOOD SEEING! 
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Wherever you go you can depend on AO Calobar Sun Glasses 

to see you through in comfort . . . in style. 

@ 6 base curve, optically ground and polished Calobar lenses 
minimize back reflections. Scientific decentering protects your eyes from 


fatigue and discomfort caused by non-decentered sun glass lenses. 

@ Special formulation of the lenses guards your eyes against harmful 
ultraviolet (sunburn) and infrared (heat) rays. 

@ Backed by American Optical Company's 115 years of ophthalmic 
experience, AO Calobar Sun Glasses assure you the utmost in 

protection and ophthalmic excellence. 

@ AO Calobar Sun Glass zylonite styles in costume-blending, feature- 
flattering pink crystal, red, blue, demi-amber and demi-blonde (illus- 


trated) for the ladies; pink crystal, demi-blonde and demi-amber for men. 


@ Available only through those who render professional or technical 
ophthalmic services. Also available are Calobar metal aviation 
and Fits-On styles. 


American & Optical 
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“Take it and get out!” I howled. 


A tall man in a big hat, a wildly 
embroidered leather jacket and 
tight-fitting charro trousers came 
out. I introduced myself and we 
shook hands. After a few remarks, 
he nodded to my pack. 

“Are you selling something?” 

My reflexes had become auto- 
matic. ‘Beautiful imported ear- 
rings, fine steel ——’’ I heard my 
voice trail off and stop. “Sejfior, 
you wouldn’t be interested in any- 
thing I have here. It’s only trash 
for the mozos. But what made you 
ask if I was selling something? No 
caballero asked me that before.” 

He smiled. ‘‘News travels, sefior. 
There aren’t many young, blue- 
eyed foreign peddlers along this 
road, you know. Well, I mustn’t 
keep you. You will no doubt want 
to make a deal with one of the 
mozos for some food tonight, 
though I hear your prices are high. 
I’d suggest that you sleep in here.” 
He opened the door into a harness 
room. ‘It has a floor, and you'll 
find it cleaner than the mozos’ 
shacks. Just pull the door to when 
you leave in the morning. Good 
night and good luck, sefior.” He 
disappeared around the corner of 
the building, leaving me behind, 
stunned and embittered. 

My supper that night cost me a 
pair of earrings and two needles. A 
few tortillas and black beans in the 
morning cost ‘me six more needles. 
At the wholesale prices I had paid, 
this was only slightly more than 
the food would have cost in cash. 
Considering anticipated profit, it 
was ruinous. 

Four evenings later I walked 
into the little hill village of San 
Carlos Yautepec. By my original 
schedule I should have made it 
in about three days out of Oaxaca. 
It had taken a week. I had fifteen 
centavos left. I had still to make 
my first cash sale. I was hungry, 
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so I stopped at a little candlelit 
shop in the plaza to buy a couple 
of tortillas. A small, flyblown 
showcase offered a few gaudy 
trinkets. Among them were some 
earrings exactly like mine. 

I pointed. “How much are 
those?”” The shopkeeper looked 
me over. 

* Twenty centavos a pair.” 

“Ts that the regular retail price 
of such things?’ He spread his 
hands and lifted his shoulders. 

“My profit is four centavos, 
senor, and I had to bring them all 
the way from Oaxaca.” 

If I could have got my hands on 
Kardakian at that instant, I would 
have strangled him. I had ‘cheer- 
fully paid the full retail price for 
everything he sold me. The best I 
could hope for was to get my 
money back if I sold every needle 
and foot of thread I carried. And 
selling took time, even at low 
prices, and more than a week of 
brisk, noncommercial walking still 
stood between me and my next 
check at Tehuantepec. 


The Slough of Despond 


After San Carlos there were no— 
more towns. The road narrowed to 
a trail as it plunged into the forest, 
spilling wildly down one incredible 
precipice only to leap desperately 
up the next, clinging somehow to 
the rocks. At the bottom of each 
steep valley it dived into a brawl- 
ing, jungle-edged river and came 
out muddy and slippery on the 
other side. I slipped and fell on the 
stones in one of the rivers, smash- 
ing two of the flimsy earrings (from 
two different pairs, of course), and 
wetting my needles so that several 
of them rusted. 

I made a little better time be- 
cause there were fewer people to 
see my wares. If I met four burro 
trains a day that was a lot, and I 
made what deals I could for food. 
Usually I got a couple of tortillas 
and some black beans. Once I 
settled for a chunk of the strong 
brown sugar called panela. When I 
came to a thatched shack beside 
the trail the owner. would some- 
times give me an egg, if he had 
one, for a pair of earrings. Or if he 
hadn’t an egg, a few tortillas and a 
couple of bananas. 

The climax came unexpectedly 
at the end of a long day when the 
trail had seemed steeper than 
usual, the jungle closer and hotter, 
and the rivers swifter and rockier. 
Going down, my toes jammed 
painfully into the forward ends of 
my huaraches. Going up, my feet 
slid backward out of them, because 
the wet heel straps sagged too low. 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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Ideal for holiday wear, 
genuine white buck 
and brown calf. 


Cool comfort 
for hot weather 


in hand-woven brown calf. 


Foot Fatigue is Out of Style 


just don’t seem to get tired in these truly wonderful 
shoes. They need no breaking in. They feel “custom 


made” from the moment you put them on — and they look 


ACTIVE MEN! — alert men! — men as smart as they 
look! — thousands and thousands of them have bid good- 
bye to uncomfortable feet — forever! 

They are the ones who have discovered the Arch Pre- 
server way to easy, natural, youthful walking. They are 
the ones who know that the Arch Preserver patented, 
built-in, foot-supporting construction gives them a kind 
of comfort found.in no other shoes. 


Work hard — play hard — go places — do things — feet 


that way, too. 

Every Arch Preserver dealer is an expert at giving you 
a perfect fit. Look him up in your classified telephone 
book. See the smart, new styles he is offering for Spring 
— fine leathers, sophisticated design and master workman- 


ship. E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 


For Women: Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio + For Boys: Gerberich-Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. In Canada for Men: Scott-McHale, London, Ont. 
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4 PATENTED COMFORT 
FEATURES 
1. Patented Shank 
2. Metatarsal Raise 
3. Flat Forepart 
4. Correct Arch Fitting 





The Beverly Hills Hotel, set amid orange and palm trees, has a warm and world-wide reputation for hospitality. 


Hucksters’ Haven 


Its guests must be nice-mannered, nicely heeled, and nice to have around 


by PETE and VIRGINIA MARTIN 


HEN VIC NORMAN, the soap-selling, over- 
Weexed hero of Frederic Wakeman’s best- 
selling novel, The Hucksters, hit Hollywood he 
hastened to outfit himself with what is sup- 
posed (in some circles) to be the standard equip- 
ment for New York executives temporarily in 
residence in Bedlam-on-the-Wilshire. In less 
time than it takes tosay Rita Hayworth he had 
acquired such accessories as a drive-it-yourself 
roadster, doeskin slacks, a camel-hair jacket, a 
borrowed secretary named Norma. 

It was the most natural thing in the world 
for him to complete bis protective discoloration 
by checking in at what Wakeman labeled the 
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Sunset Hills Hotel, where he had himself 
tucked cozily into one of its “villas.” Any 
reader of The Hucksters who ever rode the 


Hernando Courtright is managing director. 


Super Chief recognized the label Sunset Hills 
Hotel as a pseudonym for the Beverly Hills’ 
$25-a-day bungalows smothered in pepper 
trees, hibiscus, and a riot of fiery rambler roses, 
the whole wrapped around with the world’s 
most highly publicized actinic rays. 

Upon request, the room clerks at the Beverly 
Hills gladly point out Vic’s bungalow. ‘It must 
have been Number Fourteen,” they say. “We 
like to put our bachelor cottagers in Fourteen. 
You know, pretty remote from the rest of the 
hotel in case of any little rumpus.” 

But Vic, for all his dynamic way with the 
radio business and his mesmeric effect on 
women, didn’t find it too easy to crash into 
his cushy home-away-from-home. He should 





have obtained a reservation well in advance. 
Since he had neglected to do so, he had to have 
somebody in his Los Angeles office use drag to 
get a bungalow for him, for the Beverly Hills is 
loath to book guests about whom it knows 
nothing. Lacking evidence of eligibility the 
hotel has been known to dispatch quick but 
discreet telegrams asking if those who seek its 
rooms are financially sound, ladies and gentle- 
men, and agreeable to have around. 
The Beverly Hills Hotel doesn’t think of 
such a practice as snobbery. It viewsit merely as 
common sense and good business for a hotel 
that is a mixture of transient-and-resort hotel 
and pay-as-you-go country club. It takes 
such measures for the protection of its other 
guests, many of whom stay there because they 
can count on finding a couple of pleasant free- 
doms not mentioned in the Atlantic Charter: 
1. Freedom from raucous characters in the 
cocktail lounge as well as the rooms devoted Room service to the bungalows is a stately procession *Second honeymooners” stroll down to 
to breakfasting, lunching and dining; of waiters, flower-decked tables and portable ovens. the secluded cottage they occupied a year ago. 
2. Freedom from persons whose notion of 
proper garb for their Hollywood sojourn seems 
based upon the thought that sooner or later ~*’ 2 . # | 
they’re bound to run into Maria Montez or Re os ' xj 
Dorothy Lamour switching around in a sarong a ee 6a / 
and want to be ready to romp playfully with cay re , 
the lady if that occasion arises. 


Hollywood’s Solar System 


Not that the hotel’s guests won’t bump into 
Montez or Lamour. Quite possibly they will, 
just as it is likely that they may see in the 
lobby such disparate celebrities as James Mel- 
ton, Sinclair Lewis, Ginny Simms, Wesley 
Ruggles, Edgar Bergen, Danny Kaye, Walter 
Huston, Al Jolson and Raymond Massey, all of 
whom make or have made the hotel their home. 
Van Johnson was once a guest at the hotel but : 
reluctantly the management had to ask him to eZ ; : Py 
take his presence elsewhere. Glazed-eyed girls 4 a | 
tried to bribe elevator operators and bellhops 
for his room number and were found swarming 
up fire escapes, apparently obsessed with the ; : 
idea that the hotel’s maid service wasn’t equal 
to the task of tidying his room. “2 

During a one-week period in ’47 the following 
names were listed on the hotel’s register: Mr. 
and Mrs. Gardner Cowles, Jr., Lady Peel (Bea- 


trice Lillie), Joaquin M. Elizalde, Philippine Am- 
bassador to the United States, André Kostela- The hotel has a white silica beach, which it renews every two years with sand imported from 


netz and Lily Pons, Lord and Lady Strabolgi Arizona. The Sand and Pool Club runs the pool, and grants swimming privileges to hotel’s guests. 


(he’s the leading Labor Party peer in the Brit- ] 8 t g ‘ P| \ ae 


ish House of Lords), His Excellency, Prince Se. 
Banoyong, ex-regent of Siam, and Madame yt 4 de rs ? -_— : . 
Ba ia aT qe . *: 
Bip ae Pa 
4 <¥ 


Banoyong, accompanied by a large retinue. + Bie : “1% 

The Beverly Hills also offers freedom from ee 
certain kinds of conventions. Not the Emily ,. Se ' 
Post kind, but a rowdy massing of commercial 


characters wearing badges lettered ‘‘Call me : <S 2 $ gh ’ ' . 

Joe.”’ The Beverly Hills refuses to give house j Po ae | n 

room to bibulous delegates who might riot in oe te eS ie N he 
tS) afi 3 git: \ La 






Hotel draws many guests from entertainment world. Each ground-floor room has patio, where ' 
Some present employees once held movie contracts. guests can entertain, or sun-bathe in privacy. 
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its lobby or leer at the slim, sun-toasted crea- 
tures on their way to the Lanai Restaurant. 
“A convention isn’t considerate of those who 
aren’t a part of it,” the hotel’s managing di- 
rector and part-owner Hernando Courtright 
believes. ‘If you entertain a convention of 
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Lunch in the Lanai: Henry Ginsberg, Margaret Ettinger, Mecca Gra- 
ham, Verbena Hebbard, Rupert Hughes, Lorena Danker, Jim McHugh. 


The hotel’s guest list has a cosmopolitan flavor. Here a viscount, a 
princess and a former exalted ruler of the Elks join a cocktail group. 


fifty people the whole hotel might just as well 
For another thing, the Beverly Hills 
never has enough vacant rooms to bed down 
a passel of conventioneers. 

Although Wakeman didn’t mention it, Vic 
Norman must have been “ roomed”’ by one of 
the assistant managers. Courtright insists on 
this whenever possible. Before a guest is shown 
to his room the lights are turned on, windows 
opened and blinds adjusted so the incoming 
customer will be welcomed by the California 
landscape he is paying good money to enjoy. 

A number of top-flight executives live in the 
residential section of Beverly Hills, a fact that 
makes it convenient for the hotel’s huckster 


be in it.” 
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patrons to locate and subdue them in their 
native habitat. The war developed the near-by 
aviation industry; radio and motion pictures 
were already there. But as far as the hotel is 
concerned, this juxtaposition is coincidental; it 
simply found itself in the middle of such things. 

If a guest wants to take a friend out to dine, 
he is within easy taxi distance of such restau- 
rants as Chasen’s, Romanoff’s, La Rue, Ciro’s, 
the Beverly Club, the Tropics, the Champagne 
Room, L’Aiglon, the House of Murphy and 
Somerset House—all of them among the best 
restaurants on the Pacific Coast. 

The Beverly Hills offers a profusion of or- 
anges, scenic beauty, glamorous dames, exotic 






Press agent Steve Hannegan parks his hat on a stool and does business 
from the hotel’s bar. Persian polo mural replaces traditional bar mirror. 
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The hotel’s shopping center offers a wide variety, from stocks and bonds to 
dance lessons. Actress Sylvia Sidney selects a bouquet in the flower shop. 


dishes, sun and space. It also houses a num- 
ber of shops, but they are unobtrusively 
placed. The hotel’s gift shop is named Lush’s. 
Mrs. Lush has run the shop for twenty-three 
years; her family has a similar shop in Hono- 
lulu. Her best customers are “professional 
buyers,” employed by the stars to pick up un- 
usual things for them as soon as they are put 
on display. Without leaving the hotel the 
visitor can buy a hair-do, paintings and 
statuary, dance lessons, a health treatment, 
stocks and bonds, portrait photographs, a 
complete outfit for baby—or for babies who 
have graduated to latex swim suits, dirndls and 
lacy lingerie—or a gold wrist watch whose dial 








Francis Taylor’s art gallery is in the shopping center, where daughter Eliz- 
abeth, young M-G-M actress, helps him dress the window for an exhibit. 


Paramount executive Henry Ginsberg (left) tickles the risibilities of pub- 
lisher William Randolph Hearst, Jr. (center), and host Hernando Courtright. 


is guaranteed to tick off everything but the 
next appearance of Halley’s comet. 

If the hotel’s shops fail to supply the needs 
of its guests, the shopping center of the near-by 
city of Beverly Hills, a slice of New York’s 
Fifth Avenue dropped into a tropical setting, 
is there to fall back on, with shopping facilities 
comparable in quality to those of big shoppirg 
centers anywhere. 

In addition to flowers, sun, girls and scenery 
and shops, California also purveys rich slices of 
historical background. The Beverly Hills Hotel 
supplies an interesting slice itself. The area it 
occupies was once owned by Mexican ran- 
cheros. Traces of that ownership still cling. 


In the Polo Lounge smiling Johnny Meyer, press 
agent for Hughes, picks up the checks as usual. 
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Lady Mend, international socialite who divides her time between 
Europe and California, visits jewelry shop. Poodle is bored but patient. 





Maurice Chevalier entertains his accompanist, Max Ruppa, Mrs. 
Ruppa, and dress-designer Don Loper (back to camera) in Rodeo Room. 


In Courtright’s office hangs a chain-of-title 
chart tracing the ownership of the hotel’s 
property from the original grant by the Mexi- 
can government (when it included 4449*acres 
and, was called the Rancho Rodeo de Las 
Aguas) to the Beverly Hills Hotel Corporation. 
The phrase Rodeo de Las Aguas means a gath- 
ering of waters and was derived from the meet- 
ing of the streams that in rainy months rushed 
foaming and tumbling down Cold Water and 
Benedict canyons, approximately where the 
hotel now stands. 

Courtright himself is part Basque and part 
Irish and descended from the conquistador 
Hernando Cortez. There is just enough Irish 
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Claudia Madeiro, young actress-producer-playwright from Buenos Mrs. Etta Lush has run the gift shop at the Beverly Hills for 23 years. Here 


Aires, breakfasts in one of the $35-a-day suites, with private patio. 


blood in his veins to insure a warm, mine-host 
attitude. But Courtright keeps his joviality 
within reasonable bounds. 

In 1912 a Mrs. Margaret Anderson and her 
son purchased the Beverly Hills Hotel, moved 
there from the old Hollywood Hotel and 
brought with them a hundred guests. Even 
then, although the hotel stood in acres of bean 
fields, it had a cosmopolitan atmosphere. Sarah 
Bernhardt stayed there on her innumerable 
farewell tours. Mary Pickford often made it 
her home. Richard Bennett and his three 
little daughters— Barbara, 
Joan—lived there for months at a time, and 
people of fashion from all over the world 
found it to their taste. 

Since the Beverly Hills was geared only to 
the carriage trade, it fluctuated between finan- 
cial feast and famine until in the 1930’s it found 
itself in the hands of the bondholders. Her- 
nando Courtright was the bank officer put in 
charge of reorganizing it. 

Before long Courtright found that the hotel 
was not only his particular baby; it was a de- 
manding and exacting infant as well. Soon he 
was walking the floor with it nights. ‘‘ We con- 
sidered the idea of selling it, but found no 
buyer standing around with a check that big in 
his hand,”’ he said. “I used to get the depart- 
ment heads together and hold meetings in the 
evenings when my banking duties were sup- 
posed to be over. At those meetings we asked 
ourselves, ‘Where is the money coming from 
to make the hotel a going concern?’ We knew 
there was no money in a few elderly ladies sit- 
ting around in a lobby. Then we asked our- 
selves, ‘Who spends the money spent in a ho- 


tel?’ The answer was simple: the businessman 
on an expense account. Little Miss Jones, left 
a small patrimony by her uncle, sits on her nest 
egg, but to an executive trying to close a deal 
for Consolidated or Vultee or Texaco, or to 
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sign Bob Hope or Bing Crosby for a radio deal, 
or an author imported by M-G-M to write a 
screen play, an extra fifty bucks or so is a mi- 
nor item. So, we decided to mix the carriage- 
trade-resort business with a transient business 
to give us some constancy of income.” 

Courtright, found the hotel was taking so 
many of his days and nights he decided to be a 
whole-time hotel man. Together with Frank 
Griffin, the husband of Irene Dunne, and a big- 
time real-estate operator, he assembled a group 
of buyers. Among them were Loretta Young 
and her husband, Tom Lewis, in charge of ra- 
dio for Young and Rubicam; Will Hays; Tom 
Hamilton, formerly of United Aircraft and 
Hamilton Standard Propellers; Willard Keith, 
president of one of the largest insurance brok- 
erage firms on the Coast and president of the 
All-Year Club of Southern California; Tony 
and Sally DeMarco, world-famous dancers; 
and Harry Warner of Warner Brothers. 


she helps Irene Dunne, a big stockholder in the hotel, choose an evening skirt. 


“It was ore of those deals that come once 
in a decade,” Courtright said. ‘We made a 
good buy.” Bankers and realtors think it 
likely that the investors have gotten their 
money back already, but the bank-roll men as- 
sembled by Courtright and Griffin are coy 
about admitting to such a walloping success. 

As it has worked out, the businessman is 
worth even more to the Beverly Hills Hotel 
than some of the movie celebrities who inhabit 
its cottages on a month-to-month basis. With 
their own kitchens, living rooms, refrigerators, 
porches and dressing rooms, such celebrities 
don’t need to use all of the hotel facilities. 

The new owners’ first move was to redeco- 
rate their purchase. The modernization of the 
hotel’s rooms began in 1934 and an average of 
$3000 was spent lifting the face of each. By 
last summer all of the rooms had been re- 
done. None is a typical hotel room and no 
two rooms are alike. They have been decorated 


The Crystal Room was designed for swank parties, has a red carpet that rolls back to reveal a 
dance floor. When party business is slack, the hotel welcomes exhibits such as this Rolls Royce show. 
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Former clay-court doubles champion Harvey Snodgrass gives tennis les- 
sons at $3.50 per half hour to the hotel’s guests and members of movie colony. 


by such experts as Paul Lazlo, Jack Luc- 
careni, Harriet Shellenberger and Don Loper. 

The Beverly Hills Hotel is the only caravan- 
sary in the world in which each ground-floor 
room has its own patio. ‘‘ We thought it would 
be nice if we could serve our guests drinks in 
their own gardens where they could even have 
a sun bath in privacy,” Courtright said. But 
before he went to all the trouble and expense 
of constructing those patios, he wanted to see 
whether the guests in the rooms immediately 
above the patios would be bothered by the 
buzz-fuzz of luncheons, dinners and cocktail 
parties in full whoop just below them. He built 
an experimental patio outside of his own room 
and he and Mrs. Courtright threw a couple of 
parties there. No guest was bothered and ev- 
eryone thought the idea was terrific. 

The hotel’s swimming pool is run by the 
Sand and Pool Club. The club has a member- 
ship of two hundred local people; its board of 


Dick Smithers, manager of pool, regularly 
sweeps its bottom with big vacuum cleaner. 
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directors is chosen from the membership. The 
cabafias that fringe one side of the pool belong 
to the Sand and Pool Club. George Murphy 
and Bob Montgomery share one, Anita Stew- 
art has another; but the hotel’s guests are auto- 
matically granted pool privileges. 

The water in the pool changes constantly; 
yet a heating plant keeps it between 70° and 
72° winter and summer. 

The pool’s bottom is kept fresh by the grand- 
daddy of all vacuum cleaners. On the theory 
that there is all the difference in the world 
between sun-bathing on a concrete deck and 
on sand, the pool has its own beach of white 
silica sand trucked all the way from Arizona. 

The hotel’s tennis pro, white-haired ruddy- 
faced Harvey Snodgrass, was once a clay-court 
doubles champion. For five dollars an hour 
and three dollars and fifty cents a half hour he 
labors with the hotel’s guests from eight in the 
morning until three p.m. A number of perma- 


Thomas Sherbloom makes the hotel’s ice sculp- 
tures, often freezes flowers, fruit or fowl inside them. 
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Mrs. Jascha Heifetz has a hair-do in hotel’s beauty salon. Beauti- 
cians are used to celebrities, help speed them on their hectic rounds. 


nent residents of the movie colony avail them- 
selves of his services. 

So many movie stars move in and out of the 
hotel daily that the staff refuses to grow ex- 
cited about them, but recently a guest from 
India caused comment by wearing a diamond 
set into her nose. 

The Beverly Hills seems to have an irresisti- 
ble pull for upper-crust foreign trade—espe- 
cially European—and draws quite a lot of Eng- 
lish business. ‘For some reason the hotel is 
better known in Switzerland than in Beverly 
Hills,” Courtright remarks, with a mixture of 
bewilderment and pride in his voice. 

Publicity-wise, the hotel is in a puzzling po- 
sition. It must keep up its advertising in order 
to build good will against possible lean days to 
come, but accommodating the new business 
brought by such ads‘strains its seams. The 
Beverly Hills’ reservation clerks do not antici- 
pate vacancies and see no sign of a hotel reces- 
sion in the immediate future. 

Seventy-five to eighty per cent of the guests 
are repeaters. The reservation clerks are now 
getting letters from people who haven’t been 
there since before the war. A number of people 
moved away at the war’s beginning—afraid of 
bombing by the Japanese—but after the first 
panic abated there has never been a time when 
rooms were empty. 

A number of “second-honeymooners” in- 
dulging a sentimental whim ask for the same 
room that they first shared. But many of 
the patrons not ‘“‘second-honeymooning”’ have 
a personal feeling about rooms that they have 
previously occupied. 

Ned Crist, the hotel’s reservation manager, 
makes an effort to room repeaters in familiar 





surroundings if they desire. 

The hotel’s “ presidential suite” —rental sixty 
dollars a day —is on the third floor. It has never 
been used by a President of the U.S. A., but a 
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number of other presidents, those 
who head great corporations, have 
occupied it. 

Recently two guards clad in bur- 
nooses paced outside it, guard- 
ing a party of Arabian princes. 
When a hotel barber was called in 
to shave one of the princes, the 
guards took his razor, examined it 
closely. While the actual shaving 
was going on two more guards 
watched the barber’s every move. 
“Tt made me kind of nervous,”’ he 
said afterwards, “and the once- 
over-lightly I gave him was very 
light.” The guards also tasted the 
specially prepared food the princes 
ordered, to make sure no one had 
seasoned it with poison. 

Single rooms cost from six dol- 
lars to twenty dollars. Two dol- 
lars is added to these prices for 
double occupancy. In contrast to 
its spaciousness and its fourteen 
acres of greensward and flowers, 
the hotel’s capacity is surprisingly 
small—only 250 guests. 


Behind the Scenes 


An army of hotel employees, 
who outnumber those they serve, 
care for the guests’ comfort. Fifty 
maids see to it that every bed is 
turned down every night and that 
sleeping garments are laid out. 

Some of the maids have been 
nurses, some bit players in the 
movies, script girls, interpreters. 
One hails from the millinery 
department at Magnin’s, another 
used to be an interior decorator. 

The hotel once furnished an en- 
lire cotlage—one of the twenty- 
one it owns—to meet Marlene 
Dietrich’s notion of what comfort 
for a long-stemmed lady should be. 
A bed seven feet long and eight 
feet wide was built for her, so that 
she could lie in slumberous ‘ease 
without feeling cramped. 

All of the hotel’s employees are 
bonded and investigated and must 
bring ironclad references. The re- 
sult is that guests seldom, if ever, 
miss valuables from their rooms. 
The hotel itself, however, is oc- 
casionally the victim of pilfering. 
At the buffet dinner-dances those 
present often. take floral center- 
pieces home with them, and large 
cushions from the lobby divans 
and even pieces of lobby furniture 
have been discovered missing. 

Supposedly honest people think 
it’ is quite permissible to depart 
with the hotel’s liqueur and beer 
glasses. At one buffet dinner-dance 
a Woman approached the bell cap- 
tain to report the loss of her purse. 
It had been turned in and she was 
asked to identify it. When it was 
opened it contained one of the ho- 
tel’s silver creamers. 
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The Beverly Hills’ room seryicg 
covers about seven acres. Room 
service en route to one of the ho. 
tel’s cottages is a sight to see, |; 
resembles what the movie studigs 
call “a production number,” 4 
procession leaves the kitchens with 
tables and portable ovens. |p 
serving a party of three or more, 
two tables are deemed necessary. 
and each table is accompanied by 
its own waiter. A bus boy attends 
each oven. The tables are num. 
bered so they fit together and are 
already set and decked with vases 
of freshly cut flowers when they 
leave the kitchen. 

The Beverly Hills’ Polo Lounge 
has a “conversational” air;. it js 
definitely not a “pickup spot.” 
The conventional bar mirror has 
been deliberately omitted so wolves 
on the bar stools can’t ogle girls in 
the booths along the walls. The 
management has the pickup prob- 
lem licked in another way. The 
bartender has instructions not to 
serve people who are carrying too 
heavy a load. If signs of restless- 
ness become too evident an assist- 
ant manager suggests a turn oul- 
side to cool off. 

The hotel has been careful to 
leave no outside entrance to its 
cocktail lounge or dining room. 
This arrangement is a decorum 
booster. It dams the stream of 
passers-by who might otherwise 
find it too easy to pop into the’ ho- 
tel’s bar for a few quick ones while 
on a pub-crawl. 

Hlowever, the hotel is not the 
strait-laced, stern duenna all this 
watchdogging might suggest. Its 
publication, Spollight, says that 
“the cocktail lounge is a_nol- 
too-conspicuous rendezvous for 
the romantic.” 


Community Host 


The hotel has always done a 
good job of combining innkeeping 
with being a community center, 
and it is careful to preserve that 
reputation. Rotary, Kiwanis, the 
Lions, the Optimists, the Sororop- 
timists, the Exchange Club, the 
League of Women Voters and 
charity organizations, as well as 
the local dental and medical asso- 
ciations, hold their meetings there, 
but so smoothly are such affairs 
handled the transient guests are 
seldom aware of them. 

As evidence of tlie Beverly Hills 
sleek gentility {as well as ils 
community-mindedness) the Los 
Angeles Junior League maintains 
its headquarters in a hexagonal 
glass-enclosed building at the rear 
of the hotel > 

A dancing class .on the terrace 
floor is patronized by neighbor- 
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hood youngsters, and a dancing 
school for older teen-agers called 
the Beverly Supper Club, takes 
over one of the hotel’s ballrooms 
once a week for cotillions. Quite 
a few local folk do their entertain- 
ing at the Beverly Hills, and there 
are four or five weddings on a 
Sunday, as well as a reception 
or two. 

Three nights a week the hotel 
puts on a buffet dinner-dance fea- 
turing one of America’s most opu- 
lent and eye-widening displays of 
gustatory delights. 

The hotel’s chef, Robert Lan- 
guillon, is a miracle worker when it 
comes to such things as Easter 
hams with glazed rabbits running 
along their surfaces. He has an ac- 
complished ice carver too—Thomas 
Sherbloom. Among his specialties 
are vases made of ice that have 
been burned with a red-hot iron 
to give them a cut-crystal effect. 

Chef Languillon won his tall 
white hat twenty-five years ago. 
He began his apprenticeship at the 
age of sixteen in Murray’s Roman 
Gardens in New York, a spot fa- 
vored by Diamond Jim Brady. 
The maitre d’hétel, Maurice, spent 
some time at the old Waldorf- 

Astoria, added to his knowledge of 
gastronomy at the Grand Hotel in 
Paris, the Franz Josef in Vienna, 
the Hotel of the Four Seasons in 
Munich. 

Roy D’Arcy, who was once a 
white-toothed, dark-mustachioed 
movie star, has done a switch act 
and is now the Beverly THlills’ 
catering manager. 

The hotel and bungalows are in 
the middle of a horticulturist’s 
dream of orange trees, palms and 
rarer prized plants. Taking care of 


all this rash of flora occupies a 
head gardener and cight assistants. 

Hernando Courtright and his 
partners can look proudly upon a 
set of books that show a yearly 
gross of over $2,500,000. They can 
contemplate the new ballroom and 
dining room and consider their 
cost with equanimity. These new 
rooms are called the Crystal Room 
and the Lanai-Restaurant. The 
former derives its name from the 
crystal chandeliers that hang from 
the ceiling like clusters of frozen 
light. The décor features cardinal- 
red carpet, so designed that a large 
section of it can be rolled onto a 
large drum in the basement, re- 
vealing a black parquet floor for 
dancing. 

The “Lanai” section extends be- 
yond the Lanai-Restaurant in an 
L. One whole wall is made up of 
sliding plates of glass and on warm 
days.it can be opened so that 
breakfasters will, to all practical 
purposes, be eating out of doors. 

The way Courtright figures it, 
people who visit most hotels are 
in an unfamiliar atmosphere. He 
doesn’t want his hotel to be that 
way. 

He sees to it that fruit, flowers, 
even corsages are sent to the 
rooms of regular patrons and spe- 
cial guests. The year round a fire 
burns in the lobby fireplace, on the 
theory that a bright hearth makes 
people feel at home. 

Still, the Beverly Hills manages 
to keep even its hospitality under 
restraint. [tisn’t likely that you'll 
encounter any of those “huck- 
sters’” known as traveling sales- 
men there, unless they are selling 
yachts, airplanes or turreted pal- 


aces by the sea. THE END 


The L-shaped Lanai room, on the west side of the main building, was 
decorated by versatile Don Loper, dress designer and onetim? dancer. 
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For the BOLD LOOK in smart casual 
wear... Whether you're athletically 
inclined or of a mind to lounge, this 
handsome all-elastic belt will help you 
to “relax and enjoy it!” 





Trimmed with genuine alligator in 
several smart color combinations 


$2.50 


PIONEER U-S-A: 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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Alaska’s violent geography is capped by Mt. McKinley, which juts up nearly four miles—the highest North American peak. It was first 


ALASKA 


Seward’s Folly to Last Frontier, the Territory works toward statehood 


The Territory 


fw is a country trying to catch up to 
the year 1948, a pursuit which, combined 
with its infinite geologic variety and grimly 
capricious climate, makes paradox its basic 


Totem poles, common in South- 
eastern Alaska, are now a lost art. 


- 





by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


characteristic. A U.S. Territory for eighty- 
one years, it is also the nation’s most richly 
endowed reservation for Governmental career 
men. In 1948 it is an incipient new state of 
the Union. In addition, it is the conti- 
nent’s largest, most spectacularly scenic zoo. 


Recent addition to plentiful wildlife in Mt. McKinley National 
Park is this baby caribou—one of the youngest ever photographed. This girl wears calico summer parka. 
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The sheer reach of Alaska is great. If its 
map were superimposed upon that of the 
United States, the southern part of South- 
eastern Alaska would rest upon Charleston, 
South Carolina. The tip of the Aleutian chain 
would touch Los Angeles. The total expanse of 


Barrow Eskimos are very friendly. 
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scaled 1910. Mt. McKinley National Park, 120 miles south of Fairbanks, covers more than 3000 square miles—second only to Yellowstone. 


‘this possession is roughly one fifth the size of 


continental United States. Within this expanse 
are thick,forests, huge mountains, tremendous 
sweeps of Arctic tundra, islands by the legion, 
and great river valleys. There is also rich farm 
land. This chunk of real estate Secretary of 
State William Henry Seward bought from the 
Russians in 1867 for $7,200,000 is so big, so 
diverse it defies generalities, 


Weather and Climate 


Alaskan weather inspires magnificent 
double-talk from the experts and statisticians 
of the Departments of Commerce and Agri- 
culture. The best that their painstaking read- 
ings of temperature, frost periods, and precipi- 
tation prove was summed up by Capt. Bernard 
L. Aitken, sage of the Inland Passage,,skipper 
of the Government boat Forester, and a vet- 
eran of thirty-eight years in the Territory. 
Bernie Aitken, one night in the fog between 


**Bush pilots” are a famed Alaska product, fly millions of miles 
to serve backwoods. These veterans have logged 4,400,000 miles. 


Ketchikan and Juneau, put it briefly: ‘‘ All the 
weather there is, we got.” 

Most of the stories concerning unique 
climatic conditions are true. If.they are not 
true today, wait around—they will be tomor- 
row. Baseball is played under the midnight 
sun at Fairbanks each Fourth of July. In Ketch- 
ikan mankind leads an amphibious life with 
fifteen feet of rain each year. In Fort Yukon 
the last reading on the thermometer one night 
when the bottom fell out was -78°. It got up 
to 100° in the same place one summer. 

All portions of the Territory are far enough 
north to produce very long days and short 
nights in the summer. The reverse is true in 
the winter. The farther north, the more acute 
this seasonal switch becomes. But roses, 
berries, wild flowers and fine vegetables grow 
in the warm summertime, most of them in 
Southeastern and South-central Alaska. Prob- 
ably the most publicized farm-homestead area 


**Cap”’ Lathrop, pioneer, made 
millions from building, not gold. 


in the Territory is Matanuska Valley. A North 
Dakota farmer would have the best idea of its 
growing season and general weather con- 
ditions; his are approximately the same. 


Strategic Importance 


Despite tourist bait based on Klondike 
nostalgia, despite the perennial flood of pulp- 
style literature featuring blood, lust and sud- 
den riches, and the “great outdoors’ accounts 
of sportsmen’s publications, probably the 
major awareness of Alaska in the past six years 
has been based on its militayy position. It 
dwarfs the many-sided discussions of Alaskan 
economic opportunity and even colors the 
controversy on statehood. With millions don- 
ning the popular fright wig of Russian war, 
“‘where Alaska is” is of prime importance. 
“Where it is,” of course, is practically in Asia. 
Charles E. Gillham, biologist, sportsman, bon 
vivant, author and a man who knows the coun- 


Fairbanks kids have a modern play- 
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ground. Children spend days outdoors. 





Log cabins are still common in the Territory—some old, some new. 
This one, near Fairbanks, has lush flowers, typical of the brief summer. 


Janet Sherrod rides a tractor during harvest in Matanuska Val- 
ley. This area, one of the richest in Alaska, yields huge vegetables. 


try, said one night in Juneau, “ When I look 
across that fifty-six-mile stretch of Bering 
Strait, | can damn near feel my eyes slant.” 

Attu, most westerly of the Aleutians, is only 
380 miles from Kamchatka and 716 miles 
from the former Jap naval base on Parmu- 
shiro Island: Naval experts recognize an 


Alaskan base as an essential point of a triangle 
controlling the Eastern Pacific. The Territory 
was the jump-off point during the war for our 
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air-ferry deliveries to Russia. It dominates the 
polar air route between America and Eurasia. 

Since much of the world’s weather is born on 
the great polar ice cap, and because weather 
and tactics go hand in hand, the Government 
has made the Territory a basic observation 
point to obtain weather data of military and 
commercial importance. The ruggedness of 
weather and terrain blends to form the ideal 
training background for troops which might 


Alaska cotton gets its name from its resemblance to real cotton; actually it 
is a grass and useless as a crop. This big patch is just outside Juneau. 





Andrea Pratt, Fairbanks high-school girl and daughter of a judge, shows off 
a bowl of jumbo-size raspberries. Long summer days produce excellent crops. 


someday want firsthand information on cold- 
weather combat. Hence the Army’s recent 
Operations Frost, Frigid, et al. 

Alaska’s strategic potential is no secret to 


potential enemies. (Continued on Page 112) 


—> 
Tanana Valley, at Fairbanks, is one 


of the Territory’s three best farming 
areas, has a drier growing season which 
makes haying and grain crops possible. 
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Most gold mining is done by machine methods, but Alaska still 
has a few lonc hopeful prospectors. This one is panning gold in a 
creek bottom; he dips sand and water into the pan and revolves it 
until (he hopes) a few grains of the heavier gold remain in the bottom. 


Herring boats line the wharves at Ketchikan. These boats do their 
fishing mostly in sprimg and fall, the fleets staying out for a week or 
ten days at a time. Halibut fishing also is a growing Alaska industry; 
most of the catch is frozen and shipped to the*United States. 
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**Panning”’ on a huge scale is carried out by this monster floating gold dredge 
on Ester Creek, near Fairbanks. This area used to Le one of the world’s 
richest gold fields. Now these machines rework the area, scooping earth 
from the proper strata and combing the rubble for the last ounces of gold. 


This old Eskimo squaw is hanging out salmon to dry in the sun at Kotzebue, 
north of Nome. Her factory-made dress is typical of Eskimo fashions; most of 
the women order clothes from mail-order houses. Eskimos like to wear glasses 
for decoration, ordering several pairs without specifying 
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The moose-hunting season varies from year to year, is often split between 
September and November, but the limit for the season is one moose per 
person. These Anchorage businessmen have made a good bag in the lowland 
marshes of Knik Arm. Big-game hunting is excellent in much of the Territory. 


This lake, near Fairbanks, may yield rainbow, Dolly Varden, cutthroat trout, 
perhaps great northern pike or even arctic grayling. Anglers, however, must 
try the spawning streams and channels of Southeastern Alaska for salmon, 
territory’s most famous fish. Light tackle means fewer fish but more fun. 
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Bird hunting is a popular sport in the fall. This couple, on the Richard- 
son Highway, is out after pheasant and ptarmigan. The latter is 
a common Arctic bird, notoriously stupid and easy to bag, but has very 
tasty flesh. The shelter (right) is one of many provided for hunters. 


The smile on the face of young Keith Baker is proof of the gewards of 
Alaskan fishing. Keith, a visitor from Seatthe, set a record with this 
trout—the largest steelhead ever bagged near Ketchikan. The fish 
was forty-one inches long and weighed a heart-warming thirty pounds. 
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Continued from Page 108) Before the war, it 
was reasonably easy to scratch a Japanese boat 
cook or a cannery hand and find a member of 
the Imperial Naval Reserve. The foe who 
might someday take the Territory would hold 
the springboard to invade Canada and the U.S. 
There is not much mystery about this point 
in the minds of international brass. 


Postwar Effects 


There are two schools of thought concern- 
ing the effects of the late war on the Territory. 
The first says that it familiarized more people 
with the country, made needed improvements, 
brought money into the area, expanded towns 
into budding cities, created potential settlers 
and generally was good for Alaska. 

The second school of thought may be sum- 
marized as follows: War gave the country an 
inflationary hang-over, sent an already high 
cost of living to higher peaks, and left alleged 
improvements which can’t be maintained 
under present financial structures. Worse, it 
discouraged potential settlers, compounded 
the idea of “something for nothing” in the 
minds of the native population already well 
accustomed to leaning upon the Federal 
Government, brought a flock of scoundrels 
into the Territory for a quick lite at soldier 
pay rolls, made the liquor industry the second 
largest revenue source in the Territory, and 
intensified an already acute housing shortage. 

The anticipated rush of veterans into the 
Territory has, so far, failed to materialize. It 
may continue to be merely promising until 
certain Federal agencies revise views upon 
land usage, and eliminate: “red tape.” In 
eighty-one years only 3 per cent of the Terri- 
tory has passed into private hands—this in a 
country with one inhabitant to every eight 
square miles. 

Alaska, however, does not intend to dis- 
sipate the capital gains accrued through war. 
Its choicest immediate hopes and plans con- 
cern the tourist industry, the greatest unde- 
veloped field of enterprise in the country. 


Vacation Attractions 


No place in the world can match Alaska for 
scenery. From the fiord country of South- 
eastern Alaska with its glaciers, thousands 
of waterways, snow-topped mountains and 
striated mists draping green forests, to the tree- 
less wastes of tundra inside “the circle” the 
country packs a visual impact that verges on 
the incredible. Mt. McKinley National Park, 
Glacier Bay, the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes and hundreds of lesser-known islands 
and inland lakes approach the ultimate in 
beauty. Alaska’s fish and wilclife offer the 
continent's best bet to the all-around outdoors- 
man. Yet there is little danger that Alaska will 
rival the popular resort areas elsewhere for 
quite a few years. The tourist with a yen for 
ease and a big bank roll wants two things 
Alaska has yet to offer—comfortable accom- 
modations and adequate transportation to the 
scenery, fishing or hunting, on something ap- 
proaching a reasonable “ commutation’”’ scale. 

Garden-variety vacationers with strictly sea- 
sonal budgets and peripatetic motorists are 
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old gold-rush route. No real network of high. 
ways exists. The Richardson and Glenn High. 
ways poke into the interior briefly, serving 
the Anchorage—Big Delta—Fairbanks region, 
That big white hope of the transcontinental 
tourist, the Alaska Highway, built during the 
war and 90 per cent donated to Canada right 
after the firing ceased, was not completely 
opened to the general public until February 
this year. Permits are no longer required, 
Alaska Highway bus lines are offering round- 
trips from Edmonton in British Columbia to 
Anchorage for $183.95, plus Government tax, 
This sum does not include meals and lodging, 
estimated to cost six to ten dollars per day, 
Main access to the Territory is by boat or by 
air. Neither is cheap. 
The Territorial Government is aware of the 
handicaps faced by its tourist industry, but 
calls most of the difficulties “ political,” a word 
used by Gov. Ernest Gruening and George 
Sundborg, head of the three-year-old Alaska 
Development Board, meaning “things could 
be different if Alaska were a full-fledged state.” 
One facet of the shortage of accommodations 
is explained by the governor: “It is virtually 
impossible for a prospective lodge or hotel 
builder to acquire a few acres of land on which to 
make his development. The Forest Service, for 
instance, which holds virtually all of the sites 
in Southeastern Alaska, will give him a permit 
only to lease ground for a specified number of 
years; no outright ownership. No substantial 
investment will be made on that basis.” 
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St. Joseph’s Church in Fairbanks has its tall 


spire outlined by rays of the aurora borealis. 


Hunting and Fishing 


The biggest lure of the Territory is its wild- 
life. Mountain streams and lakes hold cut- 
throat, Dolly Varden, rainbow and lake trout. 
Northern lakes offer grayling. Almost any 
salt-water channel and fresh-water spawning 
stream in Southeastern Alaska contains salmon. 
There are mountain goats and Dall sheep on 
mainland peaks. Valley floors of the Unuk, 
Stikine, Taku rivers hide moose, as does the 
Kenai Peninsula and many reaches of the in- 
terior. Waterfowl abound. Black and brown 
bear are plentiful in many areas; so is the 
grizzly. A fifty-dollar nonresident license and a 
hunting budget running from $2500 up (includ- 
ing a registered guide) for a party of four, for 
instance, will put such big game on view through 
a gun sight. Hunting trophies come in direct 
proportion to the bank balance of the sports- 
man concerned. Caribou, deer, bear, sheep— 
the game is there, but time of stay, difficulty 
of search, amount of equipment and sheer 
luck count heavily in the success of each hunt- 
ing trip. 

Not generally well known is the fact that 
Brilliant northern lights, here in a U-shaped Alaskan wildlife, like any elsewhere, is facing a 
formation, are common the whole year round. _ fight for survival, and it may not make it unless 

the Alaskan Game Commission gets real money 
also handicapped by the Territory's few roads —_ from the Federal Government. Chairman Ear! 
and fewer trains. The Alaska Railroad which Ohmer, Alaskan multibusiness baron and ex- 
serves the Whittier—Seward- Fairbanks area is | Ohio sportsman, has only seven game wardens 
a Government-owned, perpetual deficit. Its to patrol all Alaska. They operate with broken- 


Another display illuminates Fairbanks. Frozen 
Chena River, foreground, is winter highway. 


abandonment has been suggested many times. | down equipment and makeshift gear. 
The short-run White Pass—Yukon Railroad, a Prime foe of game is the native (both white 
Canadian property, merely fringes the Terri- and pigmented) pothunter, who can’t re- 


tory to make a border-jumping hop over the spect game laws with the cost of living what 
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Portage Glacier is at the head of Turnagain Arm in C 
who explored here in 1778. Forced back in his seare 





Snogo-Elmendorf Field at Anchorage is used by U. S. Air Forces and 


commercial airlines. Snow plows (above) work hard to keep it clear in 


it is. Other enemies include normal preda- 
tors, both four-footed and commercial, and the 
simple process of civilization with its con- 
comitant habitat pollution. 


Alaskan Opportunity 


There are two ways to discuss the fascinat- 
ing subject of opportunity in Alaska: statisti- 
cally, by the case-history method, and by the 





more common and controversial method of 
plain argument. 

There is opportunity in Alaska. The best 
eyewitness, summary statement concerning 
it—and its hazards—appedred in Petersburg. 
It was issued by the Petersburg Chamber of 
Commerce and said: ‘‘Substantial home- 
building people are welcomed to Petersburg, 
but we wish to emphasize that Alaska is a 
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ook Inlet, near Anchorage. Inlet was named for Capt. James Cook, 
h for a northwest passage, he named the spot “T urnagain.” 


winter since it is a major link of flying routes to the Orient. A vital , 
area on polar air maps, Alaska is being studied by military strategists. 


place for workers, and that anyone wishing to 
come to Alaska, with or without his family, 
should bring enough money to keep them while 
they are looking things over and to buy a 
return ticket in case they are not satisfied. 
It should be borne in mind that tomake money 
in Alaska you should have money to invest.” 

There is free land in Alaska. Social experi- 
ments (based again on (Continued on Page 115) 
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Only woman minister, Mrs. Bernice Mor- Both U.S. officials, Mr..and Mrs. Richard A. Brown 


**Rusty”’ Dow lives in a cabin near Anchorage, 
gan feels that Alaskans are alert, receptive. are the law at Fort Yukon. He arrests, she sentences. drives trucks for a living and paints for fun. 





" 


Drinking is heavy in Alaska, where average consumption tops that in **Government Girls” like Jane Paschall and blond Mrs. Catherine Weisner 
the States. Many women frequent bars because there is little else to do. find the high cost of living hard to fight with fixed Government salaries. 


Pioneering is grueling, but has its rewards for women like Mrs. John Mrs. May Bale since 1925 has been a champion dog-sled driver, a skier, a 
C. Clemons, who helped erect her wilderness home on Kenai Peninsula. bicycle racer, a gold prospector, and a barkeep. Her night club is in Nome. 


ce 








**Alaska is lousy for women,” says divorcée Helen 
Heffner, of Anchorage. “Men have no money.” 


Arctic Dorothy Dix, Mrs. Eva McGown, of Fair- 


banks, advises on local matters, personal problems. 


Nome waitress Myrtis Martin gets’ 
good pay, finds Alaskans high tippers. 


Well outnumbered by men, Alaskan women find opportunity ample and varied 


(Continued from Page 113) hard work) like the 
New Deal’s Matanuska Valley project can work 
out. Dogged, ingenious homesteaders in many 
areas are doing a fine job, carving out a rea- 
sonably good living. Every so often the De- 
partment of Public Lands or the Forestry 
Service sounds off about free-land possibilities. 

One of the recent blasts on the subject was 
by Governor Gruening in his annual report to 
the Secretary of the Interior for fiscal 1946: 
“Acquisition of homesites and homesteads, 
both in the forest areas and the public domain 
generally, has been unduly difficult, snarled in 
red tape which has delayed granting of title for 
years. Purchase of land for settlement and 
development should be made possible by law 
without the slow processes now in effect, and a 
drastic revision of laws, regulations and prac- 
tices under the laws and regulations relating 
to land acquisition is imperative if Alaska is to 
develop.” 

Despite this discouraging note, it is true that 
Alaska’s timber, mineral and service-industry 
resources are great, although fishing and 
trapping as major entefprises are over- 
crowded. The country is in fact still the 
“land of tomorrow,” but # takes guts and 
money to make tomorrow pay off. 


Juneau, the Capital 


According to the last census (1939) there 
were 72,524 people in Alaska—a figure which 
enthusiasts have since raised to more than 
100,000. Whites in 1939 totaled 39,170; na- 
tives more than 33,000. 

The best way to report on Alaska’s scat- 
tered people—next to spending a lifetime 
among them—is to select a city where the 
people are close together. Juneau, capital city 
of the Territory, hetbed of the current State- 
hood movement, home of the governor, locale 
of the official records, and the most visited by 
the casual tourist, is a logical choice. 


Juneau, the oldest incorporated town in the 
Territory and the first community established 
there by Americans, is a scout-sized Washing- 
ton, D. C. It huddles at the foot of two moun- 
tains, Juneau and Roberts, whose 3600-foot 
peaks attempt to crowd it into the Gastineau 
Channel. Failing this, the mountains take an 
impersonal revenge by intercepting the pre- 
vailing winds, which they condense, thus in- 
flicting each year on Juneau 307 days of in- 
clement weather. 

The 7500 citizens of the capital and their 
1200 neighbors across the channel in the sepa- 
rate community of Douglas adopt a California 
attitude toward the rain. They point out that a 
mere fifty-four inches of rain falls annually at 
the airport only ten miles out of town com- 
pared to the hearty eighty-four which drenches 
Juneau. They say that anyone really concerned 
about rain should try Ketchikan, the great 
salmon center 250 miles south, where nearly 
151 inches falls annually and mothers surrepti- 
tiously examine their offspring for webbed feet. 

Juneau residents indicate that a dampening 
influence is a blessing especially when the 


Formally dressed society women bow! side by 
side with prospectors in Anchorage night club. 


Territorial legislature, which meets every two 
years, is in session and the twenty-four elected 
members from the Territory's four fudicial di- 
visions are in full cry. The rain serves to cool 
the fevered brows of Government, timber, 
mining, fishing, airlines and liquor representa- 
tives who swarm through the lobby of the 
Baranof Hotel and the Alaskan-marble corri- 
dors of the $1,000,000 Federal Building. 

The rain, too, tempers the acutely partisan 
feelings of those who hail'Gov. Ernest Grue- 
ning as the savior of the north and those who, 
on the other hand, proclaim their hopes of a 
mishap on one of his frequent mountain climb- 
ing junkets. It acts as common-ground con- 
versation for the proponents of Statehood 
This Year and the standard-bearers of State- 
hood Later. But, more important, the rain 
emphasizes the fifty-eight clear days a year. - 


. Summer Poem 


On such days in summer, Juneau owns a 
scenic beauty of a highly emotional quality. 
The Gastineau Channel is a narrow strip of 
blue water beneath a vivid sky. Across it, the 
little town of Douglas looks laundered. The 
hemlock-, spruce- and “ popple’’-clad slopes of 
Juneau and Roberts are an infinity of greens. 
Waterfalls stream from the peaks like shreds of 
lace. The water front glistens. From the old 
Alaska-Juneau Gold Mine dock, past the saw- 
mill, the city wharf, the cold-storage building, 
and north beyond the piling and stringer docks 
put in by the Army, the impression of neat 
scrubbing persists. The shacks along Village 
Way, where the descendants of the once for- 
midable Tlingit Indians form a community- 
within-a-community, seem less forlorn in the 
sunshine. The shops along Front and Franklin 
streets bustle. 

Out in Auk Bay, in Tee Harbor, off Gull 
Island, in any of the coves bordering the 
Glacier Highway which (Continued on Page 117) 
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Gov. Ernest Gruening lives in Juneau. Appointed by President Roose- 
velt, he is battling for a better Alaska through immediate statehood. 


Jack Fletcher (center) is former manager of the Baranof Hotel, which 
serves Juneau’s best food. Here he entertains in the swanky Bubble Room. 


Juneau, capital city, is a junior Washington, D. C., administering all Territorial affairs 


runs from Thane at 
Juneau’s south boundary forty-four miles north 
to Herbert River, sports fishermen bob around 
in small boats. If the sunshine is more than 
two days old, sufficient to dry the footing, 
there may be action on West Ninth Street at 
the fire-department baseball field. Chances are 
school kids will be climbing the trails up 
Roberts and Juneau. Other local people may 
be twelve miles out of town re-examining Men- 
denhall Glacier, one of seven in the immediate 
vicinity of Juneau which flow from the great 
ice cap at the top of the Coast Range. 

On clear days in winter the sunlight blazes 
off the snow lying deep on the mountains. It 
sparkles on the ski slope over at Douglas. The 
channel is bright green. Dirt-black pilings and 
wharves stand out against it like punctuation 
marks. The winter rain which alternates with 
the constant snow keeps the streets reasonably 
clean, but there is invariably gray slush in the 
gutters of the business section. Juneau’s 
streets are narrow. They were conceived that 
way by an early miners’ meeting which con- 
cluded that in as much as Juneau would never 


(Continued from Page 115) 
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The narrow main street of Juneau 
glistens in the sun on one of the town’s 
rare fair days. The Indian totem poles 
advertise the Nugget Shop, a curio store 
that does a large business with tourists, 


support any great number of horses, commodi- 
ous streets were unnecessary. The concrete 
paving through the business district is an inno- 
vation less than two decades old. Other 
streets, according to local sources, are paved 
with gold. Actually, the gravelly surface of 
such “golden” avenues is a slaglike residue 
hauled from the now closed Alaska-Juneau 
Gold Mine. If atomized beyond the pulveriz- 
ing already administered by thumping A-J ma- 
chinery, this residue might yield gold traces. 
Visitors unaware of this glamour would find 
such surfacing identical with mud anywhere. 


Housing is High 


None of the houses which line residential 
streets is pretentious. Most are modest; an 
ordinary small frame house costs $10,000 to 
$15,000 if available. (A log cabin may sell for 
$5000 in Fairbanks; an Anchorage building lot 
will bring $2000.) Many homes are shabby. 
This is no reflection upon pride of ownership. 
It is simply one more evidence of the abrasive 
qualities of Juneau weather. One homeowner 
explained, “When the Taku wind blows in 
winter, you’d think a million small boys with 
beanshooters were bombarding the house.” 
This gusty drubbing is brutal on paint. 

Houses stand, for the most part, on small 
lots, barely large enough to contain the struc- 
ture, giving an oddly squeezed look to the 








many valiant flower gardens that spring up 
during the short growing season, which runs 
approximately from late June to mid-August. 
The three largest structures in town, ex- 
cluding the hulking industrial mass of the 
Alaska-Juneau mine buildings which dominate 
the channel-side slope of Mt. Roberts, are the 
Federal Building, the Baranof Hotel and the 
Juneau Cold Storage Plant. The latter, a con- 
crete edifice, handles some 9,000,000 pounds of 
fresh and frozen halibut and salmon annually, 
the sea crop harvested by the fishing fleet 
which uses the city as a shipping terminal. 
The impression of burgeoning frontier-into- 
metropolis is clearly reflected in the multi- 
chore activities residents find necessary to a 
decent living. In Juneau, as elsewhere in the 
Territory, “do it yourself”’ is a rule of thumb. 
It goes for clearing a home or garden lot, install- 
ing a heating system, painting a house, fixing a 
marine motor, and many other mechanical, en- 
gineering and maintenance jobs usually per- 
formed by accessible specialists ‘‘Outside.”’ If 
the Territory ever wanted a representative coat 
of arms it could do no better than toconsider a 
Handy Man Rampant. The figure should, Jan- 
uswise, possess two faces, one male, the other 
female. Even the most superficial observer does 
not have to be long in the Territory to realize 
that Alaskan wives are more than a cheering 
section for their breadwinning husbands. It 
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may be the insistent, environmental drive of a 
rough country, but a far greater percentage of 
Alaska’s women are genuine working partners 
than is the case in the more effete States. One 
of the most sobering yet inspirational charac- 
teristics of the country is the quiet, dogged 
manner with which women combine romance 
with calluses. The woman behind the counter 
of a local store is the owner’s wife. The girl coil- 
ing light hawser on the deck of a fishing boat 
is the skipper’s wife. 

There is, of course, no guaranty that all 
marriages in the Territory are made of the 
stuff featured by the women’s magazines. 
U. S. Commissioner Felix Gray’s office in 
Juneau issued the necessary papers to get 377 
couples married in 1946. But down the same 
corridor in the Federal Building, John Vollmer, 
Federal District Clerk, reported 158 divorces 
the same year. 


Women Must Work 


This little-publicized truth may slow up some 
of the starry-eyed girls in the States who, read- 
ing stories of the male numerical superiority 
over women in the Territory (variously given 
as two-to-one and three-to-two), make the 
mental note that man is merely one more big- 
game animal that is easier to bag in Alaska 
than elsewhere. Such calculations are mislead- 
ing. According to Mrs. Bonnie Jo Gronroos, 
executive secretary of Juneau’s Red Cross, if a 
girl feels she must try, despite warnings, she 
ought to bring certain skills into the Territory 
to maintain herself during the chase period. 
Technicians of various sorts—bookkeepers, 
stenographers, schoolteachers and nurses— 
have the best chances of finding jobs. It has 
been Mrs. Gronroos’ experience that girls from 
Eastern states do not make good as readily as 
those from the North and Northwest. Girls 
with a Scandinavian heritage, and between 
the ages of twenty-three and twenty-six, 
apparently score at will. 

Anybody seeking Dangerous Dan McGrew 
or sundry characters and conditions out of the 
legendary Alaska that is more a state of mind 
than an actuality need not conduct his search 
in Juneau. The neon-striped shops, even the 
honky-tonk night belt which ranges from the 
dives of South Franklin Street to that epitome 


Charles Goldstein, London-born fur 


buyer, is an old-time Juneau citizen. 


of plush which is the Baranof’s Bubble Room, 
state clearly that this is third-generation 
Alaska under the American flag. Churches of 
some eighteen denominations, schools ac- 
credited by the Northwest Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools, two movie houses consistently 
showing last year’s films, a wide array of fra- 
ternal groups, and many other customary 
forms of municipal services confirm the fact. 


Capital Business 


Juneau is the Territory’s third-ranking me- 
tropolis, topped in population only by war- 
swollen Anchorage and Fairbanks. Mayor 
Waino Hendrickson administers a municipal 
budget exceeding $400,000 annually. The two 
bustling banks, First National and B. M. 
Behrends, together show assets nudging $12,- 
000,000, which reflect aggressive local business 
conditions. One local grocery, manned by its 
owner and two helpers, does approximately 
$400,000 worth of business annually. But tran- 
scending local business enterprise, shading 
even the operations of the Alaskan branches of 
“big business’’ managed from the States, even 
dwarfing the $80,000,000 fishing industry 
which is Southeastern Alaska’s and the Terri- 
tory’s greatest source of present wealth, the 
main business of Juneau is government. 

Juneau was incorporated as a town June 29, 
1900, and made the capital the same year. It 
is fully aware of its capital-city status. 
Fifty per cent of its pay roll, according to 
local estimates, comes from Federal, Terri- 
torial and municipal government sources. The 
city is also acutely conscious that this entire 
administrative structure is being re-evaluated 
today in the light of prospective action by the 
80th Congress on Alaska’s bid for statehood. 
That is the magic word by which Alaska 
pursues its future. 

According to the more fervent Statehood- 
Now proponents, Alaska hasn’t any modern 
history in a developmental sense and won’t 
have until it gets a brace of senators and a 
few congressmen in Washington. 

This uncharitable approach is far from 
unanimous in Juneau, otherwise Joe Juneau 
himself, lying in the city’s Evergreen Ceme- 
tery, and Richard T. Harris, resting somewhere 
in Oregon, might be two unhappy shades. 








Dean Goodwin was forbidden by Federal injunction 
to run his own air line in a case that hurt “bush pilots.” 





Juneau and Harris were the town’s founders, 
They were prospectors. Backed by George Pilz 
of Sitka, they touched off the first big gold 
strike in the Territory in 1880 and packed out 
a thousand pounds of gold quartz from the 
headquarters of Gold Creek (still chattering 
through town today) to confirm their find. 

The strike was not confined to Juneay, 
Pierre Erussard, one of many prospectors dash- 
ing into the area on the heels of the big news, 
found gold on the beaches of Douglas Island, 
right across the channel. John Treadwell, who 
later bought ‘‘ French Pete” Erussard’s claims, 
and the subsequent Treadwell interests took 
more than $70,000,000 from the site before the 
bed of the Gastineau Channel collapsed on an 
extended tunnel, flooding the mine and pinch- 
ing off the vein. Only a weed-grown, shapeless 
“glory hole” (mine pit) remains today. 


Golden Past 


The Gold Creek area, including Silver Bow 
Basin farther up the mountain and the veins 
across the channel on Douglas, poured forth 
wealth. But of the many mines in the Juneau 
district, including the early Perseverance, the 
Alaska Mexican, the Ready Bullion, the Sum- 
dum Chief and others, the most enduring was 
that consolidated monster, the Alaska-Juneau. 
Now closed due to soaring costs of production 
and labor troubles after producing more than 
$90,000,000 worth of precious metal, its prewar 
pay roll of $2,000,000 annually paid to the 1000 
men it employed was the economic backbone 
of the town. 

Thereis still hope in Juneau that the A-J will 
reopen. More realistic observers predict that 
only depression and accompanying lowering of 
costs could make the mine profitable again. 
After all, they say, the A-J had to mill a ton of 
ore to get 90 cents’ worth of gold. But Juneau 
has learned to do without its gold mine. Like 
many other things in the Territory, the A-J 
buildings are just one more reminder that 
Juneau’s future is still not very far removed 
from its past. 

In fact, many of the city’s original developers 
are still wandering around town. There is 
spare, taciturn Charles Goldstein, for instance, 
who was born in London and came to Juneau 
in 1885 to help his father run a store. His 





Curator Edward L. Keithahn looks over 


Eskimo masks in Juneau’s Territorial Museum. 
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daughter and her husband run a curio shop to- - 


day. B. M. Behrends, founder of Junéau’s only 
department store and the bank which grew out 
of the practice of keeping gold pokes of friends 
in the store safe, is dead, but is still talked 
about as though he were just around the cor- 
ner. James Wickersham, pioneer district judge 
and Alaska’s delegate to Congress from 1908 to 


1924, is gone also; but Mrs. Grace Vrooman* 


Wickersham, his widow and a gracious lady, 
still lives in the house the judge called ‘Top 
of the World.”’ Dick Harris, a city employee 
and a registered guide, won Juneau’s first an- 
nual Salmon Derby last year, and when Milo 
Clouse, police chief and president of the 
Territorial Sportsmen’s Association which 
sponsored the event, announced the winner 
he did not neglect to mention that Harris was 
the son of Juneau’s cofounder. 

But no matter how close the past appears to 
be, in Juneau, where rugged individualism is as 
much a characteristic as open-handed friend- 
ship, people are much more concerned with the 
future, specifically with the future of Alaskan 
statehood. 

Thoughtful citizens, speaking for the Terri- 
tory as a whole, sum up their wants as follows: 
Solvent settlers instead of hit-and-run ex- 
ploiters; new home industries to ease the de- 
pendence on the seasonal slumps and spurts 
of fishing, trapping and mining; dependable 
transportation by water, air and road, and ac- 
commodations to create a tourist industry. 
Spokesmen for Statehood Now argue that most 

these things can be acquired much quicker 
under home rule, given representatives in 
Washington with real political trading powers 
instead of one voteless delegate. To back their 
point they cite the comment of E. L. Bartlett, 
Alaska’s current delegate, before a House hear- 
ing on the restoration of Department of Inte- 
rior funds. 

After listening to half a dozen Western con- 
gressmen plead for special projects that would 
be beneficial to their own apeas, Bartlett inter- 
rupted: “‘ Mr. Chairman, as the entire but non- 
voting delegation from the great Territory of 
Alaska I would like to enter my bid now, on a 
nonpartisan basis, to be cut in on any deals 
that may be flying around. I am imbued with 
the spirit of compromise.”’ 





One of Juneau’s favorite citizens is Minnie Field (center). She operates and 
raises money for her own “Minfield” School for orphaned local children. 


There are Juneau people who wish that their 
town’s foremost citizen and leading exponent 
of Statehood This Very Minute would absorb 
some of that spirit. Whatever the Territory 
thinks of Goyernor Gruening, it knows him for 
a battler. Gruening, sixty-one, is a stocky man, 
partial to red-and-black-checked wool shirts 
and baggy slacks during nonoffice hours, and 
forever partial to what he considers Alaska’s 
basic good. If Juneau is a scout-sized Washing- 
ton, D. C., the governor is a figure comparable 
to the late President Roosevelt. He has thin, 
gray hair, a heavy, lined face and a baritone 
speaking voice which rises to a querulous tenor 
when he is annoyed. Many people claim he an- 
noys easily. 

Such detractors call him that “damned 
New Yorker” and because he was a Roose- 
velt appointee, they also call him a “double- 
damned New Dealer.’”’ They view him with 
a distaste once exclusively reserved for ex- 
Secretary of the Interior “Honest Harold” 
Ickes, whose views upon the subject of ab- 
original (native Indian) rights (they avow) 
nearly returned Alaska to its primary tenants. 
Gruening’s critics, and—honestly enough—the 
governor himself, resent the fact that his is an 
appointive office filled by the President of the 
United States instead of an elective one. 


Controversial Figure 


On the other hand, Gruening’s followers love 
him. There is no middle ground in such parti- 
sanship, a fact which makes the sixty-day 
sessions of the bicameral legislature warm 
enough to kindle the whole town. 

“What do we have now that we couldn’t 
have better under Statehood ?”’ asks Gruening. 

“More debt, more bureaucracy, higher 
taxes,” answer his opponents, the most influ- 
ential of which is the small-circulation (3400) 
but power-packed Daily Alaska Empire, 
Juneau’s most vociferous newspaper. The 
Alaska Press, a weekly and the area’s oldest, 
is not so noisy. The Empire, owned by Mrs. 
Helen Troy Monsen, daughter of a former Alas- 


kan governor, and edited by slim, young, spec-. 


tacle-wearing William R. Carter, watches every 
Gruening move. It winces editorially at the 
thought of more than fifty Governmental agen- 
cies now crammed into the Federal Building: 








Time, however, fights for the governor. In 
the last general election, Alaska voted three 
to two for Statehood Now. According to critics 
of the program, few ballot casters stopped to 
tot up the cost of autonomy. “Hell’s frozen 
bells,” they say, “ we might be able to buy the 
animal, but who’s gonna feed it?” 


Statehood Comes High 


Subsequent cuts in Federal budgets have in- 
creased that feeling. One such slash forced the 
abandonment of the Federal education pro- 
gram for natives, the cost of which, if assumed 
by the Territory, would add another $4,500,000 
burden per biennium. The Gruening hecklers 
exercise pencils on the Baranof tablecloths, the 
menus at Percy’s Café, and the red-and-white- 
checkered table tops at Mike’s place on 
Douglas, to illustrate the inevitability of raised 
taxes. Quoting the governor’s last report on the 
legislature, they state that total revenue for 
the next biennium is estimated at $6,286,000 
and that mounting expenses will exceed this in- 
come by $3,805,412. “That means we start in 
the hole,”’ they state gravely. 

They further quote George Rogers, Gruen- 
ing’s economic adviser, who announced that 
the additional cost of Statehood over a Terri- 
torial government would be nearly $7,000,000. 
They then add up the deficit, the extra cost of 
native education, and the estimated additional 
cost of Statehood and wail that the amount 
necessary to raise for the first biennium under 
Statehood would be $15,305,412. All sorts of 
contradictory figures concerning Statehood fly 
around Juneau, ‘however. But as one of the 
local bankers emphasized, “The taxes needed 
for immediate Statehood, plus the Federal in- 
come taxes we pay, plus the fact that living in 
Alaska adds anywhere from 25 to 50 per cent to 
your cost of living, would leave us flat broke.”’ 

Gruening retorts that, outside the incor- 
porated towns, there are no property taxes 
paid by residents, that too many “interests” 
have been riding free for years, that it’s time 
the Territory retained some of the wealth it 
creates, and that if Alaska as a state took over 
the public lands these could be made to pro- 
duce necessary revenues. Other backers of 
Statehood Now indicate that, as a state, they ~ 
could do wonders about lowering the high cost 


Mayor Waino Hendrickson (left) governs Juneau, where the main 
business is government. Here he confers with city clerk Jack Popejoy. 
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The gigantic Alaska-Juneau Gold Mine is scattered over the channel side of Mt. Roberts. Now closed because of 
labor troubles and rising operating costs, it used to be the biggest employer in Juneau. It still supplies city’s power. 


of Alaskan living. Immediately they bring up 
. the subject of shipping reforms. 

Alaska’s waterways are her highways. The 
heart’s blood of her economy is shipping. 
Steamship service, the bane and backbone of 
the Territory, is the major reason Alaska’s cost 
of living runs from 25 to 55 per cent higher 
than that of the States. 

This service begins at Seattle, although 
Prince Rupert, B. C., is beginning to give that 
city a run for the Alaskan shipping market. 
Seattle, however, is the main pump on a 
seagoing umbilical cord that both feeds and 
starves the Territory. 

Visitors to Juneau, or any part of the coun- 
try, hear shipping discussed as the personal 
subject'it is toevery Alaskan family. They may 
wonder at the passion in these discussions, but 
unless they settle in the country they will never 
fully comprehend what it means to live with 
one ear constantly cocked for a boat whistle. 
A single ship into a northern community, for 
instance, means the difference between decent 
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meals and emergency diets. A strike on the 
West Coast of the United States can deter- 
mine whether an Alaskan businessman goes 
broke or stays in business. 


Slipshod Shipping 


Governor Gruening’s annual report for the 
fiscal year ended June, 1946, tabbed Alaska’s 
annual shipping bill at $8,000,000. In May, 
1947, steamship tariffs were raised to yield a 
revenue increase of 35 per cent plus a 16 per 
cent surcharge. Passenger rates went up 5 per 
cent. Alaskans live with these factors—if, as 
Jack Fletcher, former manager of the Baranof 
Hotel, points out, one can call it living. 
Juneau’s Baranof is visited by most travelers 
into Southeastern Alaska. 

The problems posed for this hostelry by 
shipping conditions may serve as an example. 
The Baranof, a 150-room hotel, sets the best 
public table in Juneau. According to Fletcher, 
getting food upon it represents a combination 
of guile, politics and sheer luck. 


Everything that goes upon Baranof tables, 
with the exception of local fish and ice, the 
latter obtained gratis from Mendenhall Glacier, 
is shipped in from the U. S. If regular boats 
are hung up by strike or other causes, food 
comes in by small craft whose freight rates 
vary up to sixty-five dollars a ton. 

When former manager Fletcher mentions his 
catering, his small mustache quivers with in- 
dignation. ‘When service is normal, maybe 
you can get your blood pressure down to mere 
apoplexy. But from 1936 to this day the Terri- 
tory has had periodic shipping crises. You 
can’t figure out a food inventory and order the 
stuff. You figure the least amount to sustain life 
and then hop a plane (Continued on Page 123) 
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4 — 
Gold Creek, flowing through the center 
of town, is quiet and inconspicuous most — 
of the year, but in spring melting snows 
turn it into a torrent which tears up its 
channel. Modest, closely packed wooden 
houses are typical Juneau architecture. 
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(Continued from Page 120) 

to Seattle, where you tour docks un- 
til you find a power barge or a fish- 
ing boat rugged enough to stand 
passage to Juneau. You charter 
that boat. You go uptown to haggle 
with various food purveyors. You 
go hat in hand to the unions for 
permission to load your boat. 
Finally you have everybody satis- 
fied that nobody can possibly 
make any money, and then, my 
boy, your boat is loaded and sent 
onits way. Naturally, your insur- 
ance company takes a dim view of 
such procedure. It tells you so 
by boosting your protective rate. 
When your boat arrives you go 
through the same process with the 
Alaskan union units to get it un- 
loaded. By that time you are well 
aware that few small craft have 
adequate refrigeration facilities. 
You save what you can. You are 
ready to cook. 

**Sometimes,’’ continued 
Fletcher, remembering old harass- 
ment, “I used to go out to my 
lobby and look at the paintings 
by Sydney Laurence and Eustace 
Paul Ziegler to remind me of the 
romance of this country.” 


Air-Minded Alaska 


Getting foodstuffs into the 
North by air is still more costly. 
Air freight to Juneau runs around 
twenty-five cents a pound. Alas- 
kans, however, are the world’s 
most sky-minded people. In a 
comparatively roadless country 
where transportation was once 
confined to shanks’ mare, dog sled 
and paddle, the airplane has done 
valiant service. Expensive though 
flying is where gasoline may run as 
high as fifty-six cents a gallon, a 
survey made in 1942 showed that, 
while only 24 persons per thousand 
used air service in the U. S., 787 
Alaskans per thousand took to the 
sky. The per capita use of air 
freight was 200 times greater than 
that in the States. In 1946 some 
35 air carriers worked the Terri- 
tory. They toted 97,464 passengers 
some 26,234,835 passenger miles, 
lugged 4,671,630 pounds of freight 
and 1,383,628 pounds of mail. 

Translate these figures into 
intra-Territorial visiting, flights 
for medical care to the States, or- 
dinary business, and some of the 
graces of life otherwise denied, and 
it becomes easy to understand the 
importance of Juneau’s Army- 
built airport. One night last Sep- 
tember, for instance, Pan Amer- 
ican, granddaddy of the organized 
lines in Alaska, flew several Ha- 
waiian leis of fresh-cut tropic flow- 
ers into Juneau as favors for local 
women attending a civic event. 





One of the big discussions 
around town last summer was the 
competitive fight between well- 
organized Alaska Coastal, a Ju- 
neau flying concern, and young 
Dean Goodwin, independent 
“bush pilot” attempting to run a 
small charter and passenger serv- 
ice. Coastal, using a strictly legal 
Federal injunction based on the 
CAB regulation that all services 
must show a certificate of ‘“con- 
venience and _ necessity,” ran 
Goodwin out of business. The case 
stirred considerable public opinion, 
and while Goodwin was the sympa- 
thetic figure, Alaskans were more 
concerned with the fact that such 
legal didos, if used as a precedent, 
might put the famed Alaskan 
“bush pilots” out of business. 

Probably the main reason for 
the high cost of Alaskan trans- 
portation, according to air and 
steamship companies, is the fact 
that nearly all Alaskan freight 
business is one-way traffic. Car- 
goes go in, but because of a lack of 
home industries (except fisheries) 
few come out. Increased revenues 
from tourist traffic may ease the 
problem—if the country ever gets 
real accommodations for visitors. 

The ideal setup for hunters, 
fishermen and scenery lovers 
would be small, well-equipped 
lodges where outdoor garb would 
be apropos and good beds stand- 
ard. The best of such places in the 
Juneau area is Taku Lodge, a short 
plane jump southeast. It is well 
run, well equipped. If it had no 
other claim to fame, it would be 
known for its cow named Mukluk 
that eats fish with the sled dogs. 


Side Show by Nature 


When Juneau residents tire of 
“issues” and “government” and 
want recreation, Mother Nature, 
the Forestry Service and the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration provide. 
The latter two agencies furnish 
access, while Nature stages the 
“floor show.” Star of a great per- 
manent performance is Menden- 
hall Glacier, nine miles out of town. 

This ice mass fills the upper 
Mendenhall Valley with an ice 
front two miles wide. It is a river 
of pressure ice twelve miles long 
which flows from the ice field 
which covers the top of the Coast 
Range in this area with a frozen 
cap extending eighty miles. Seen 
through rain and mist, Menden- 
hall is a sullen heap breathing 
chill for nearly a mile. It is gray 
and dirty, but when the sun shines 
upon it, the ice burns with a bright 
electric blue varied with green 
tints. There are stretches of clear 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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lv’s as reliable and 


Yes, it’s Old Faithful—a feature attraction at Yellowstone 


Park. On regular schedule, this famous geyser spouts a 


dependable as a new Chevrolet 


CHEVROLET 


— and only Chevrolet 
IS FIRST 


Big-Car Deoendability 
at Lowest Cost 









Motoring’s greatest record of reliability is 
behind this newer, smarter, finer Chevrolet. 
No other make of car has so proved its 
dependability for so many owners, over 
so many miles. 

Wouldn’t that be nice to know about 
your car before you take off on a trip? 

Wouldn’t it be nice to know that you 
could count on all these new-Chevrolet 
advantages? The thrilling but thrifty per- 


formance of a Valve-in-Head engine . . . the 
g 


column of steaming water as high as 170 feet into the air. 


Like the new Chevrolet beside it, 
Old Faithful can be depended upon 
for thrilling performances, day after 
day, year after year! 


outstanding styling and roomy luxury of a 
Body by Fisher . . . the mile-minimizing 
comfort of a Knee-Action Ride and the all- 
weather safety and superior efficiency of 
Positive-Action Hydraulic Brakes. 

Chevrolet alone in the low-price field 
brings you all these Big-Car features . . . 
only Chevrolet gives you Big-Car Quality at 
Lowest Cost! Is it any wonder then that more 
people drive—more people want Chevrolets 
than any other car?* 


* Proved by official registration figures and seven independent nationwide surveys. 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
crystal which seem to lead the eye 
deep into the heart of the mass. 
Crevasses streak the front of the 
glacier, most of them dirt-filled 
from the scouring action of mov- 
ing ice and the winds which blow 
loose rock dust into the folds. On 
the west side of the valley is Men- 
denhall Lake, dappled with bergs 
fallen from the great ice wall. 
Juneau’s residents skate here when 
the weather locks it tight. 

While the glacier dominates the 
countryside along the highway, it 
is only one of many eye-wooing 
spots. Auk Lake, for instance, 
also along the road, is reputedly 
the “most photographed”’ spot in 
Alaska. Two of the area’s most 
heart-warming possessions are also 
situated just off the highway: one, 
a school, the other, a shrine. The 
school, run by a _ middle-aged 
woman with a heart as big as 
Alaska itself, is an institution for 
orphans and other unfortunate 
moppets, most of them button- 
nosed Indian kids. Known as the 
Minfield School, it is supported by 
whatever Minnie Field herself can 
scrape up to keep it going. The 
shrine is that of St. Teresa, set like 
an architectural jewel on a tiny 
wooded islet. It looks like the 
place some saint might choose to 
think a longuninterrupted thought. 

When weather and seasons are 
right the wild flowers and plants 
around Juneau set up a clamor in 
color. ““ Muskeg,” the peat “jelly” 
which covers most of Southeastern 
Alaska, blazes with marsh mari- 
gold, bog rosemary, Alaska water 
lily, iris and Labrador tea. The 
meadows go blue with lupine or 
white with the tufted Alaska cot- 
ton, somewhat like its plant coun- 
terpart in the United States. Dwarf 
dogwood, called ‘“bunchberry,” 
covers much of the land. Flower- 
ing shrubs include elderberry, cur- 
rant, false azalea, wild strawberry, 
salmonberry and huckleberry. 


Bears and Stories 


There are, of course, more mun- 
dane diversions than those sup- 
plied by Mother Nature. Three 
miles north of Juneau is the local 
roadhouse, the Salmon Creek 
Country Club, where membership 
cards state succinctly that “‘con- 
duct determines length of mem- 
bership.”’ At the other end of town 
lies the ‘‘multimillion-dollar”’ 
golf course, built, naturally enough, 
on slag deposits from the A-J mine. 
But the golf club will never re- 
place the rod and gun in the hands 
of those living in the area. 

Hunting and fishing are as much 
a part of life as commuting isin the 





States. Because of the frequent 
wet weather, kids seldom get a 
chance at sand-lot baseball or foot- 
ball, but ten- and eleven-year-old 
youngsters hunt and fish like ex- 
perts. Some of the hunting yarns 
heard in the Teen Age Club, a re- 
converted USO center which Ju- 
neau supports for its youth, sound 
exactly like those heard over fra- 
ternal card tables. The principal 
big game in the area is bear. If 
the word bear were removed from 
the North Country lexicon, a 
mute could handle most of the 
hunting discussions. Even the 
local undertaker keeps a photo file 
of business that bears have brought 
him, pictures of clawed and bat- 
tered bodies of men who guessed 
wrong on bruin’s actions. 

Frank Dufresne, once an 
Alaskan Game Commission execu- 
tive and now a Fish and Wildlife 
publicist in Washington, summed 
up the bear subject for a group of 
outdoor writers trekking through 
Juneau last year. “You can be- 
lieve more than you have aright to 
expect,” he said, “ which is about 
half of what you'll hear. But if 
everything you hear about bear is 
true, they ought to be running the 
country instead of men. In fact,” 
he added thoughtfully, “that 
might not be a bad idea.” 


The Good Old Days 


Sometimes an observer gets the 
impression that his wry comment 
holds some merit, especially when 
reminiscing at the Elks Club or 
other assembly spots. The simple 
art of ‘‘ yarning” is another major 
recreation in the capital, and will 
probably be more masterful than 
ever this year as Alaska celebrates 
the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Klondike “rush.” 

In those times, the legends of 
modern Alaska took form. Juneau 
knew the Broken Rump Johnsons, 
the Hairless Kids, Malemute Kids, 
Yellow Kids, Loner Joes and Swift- 
water Bills and recalls them pen- 
sively upon occasion. ‘‘ Used to be 
a time when a man could really 
get along up here,” mused one 
old-timer. ‘A few years ago, if a 
man got tired minin’, he could 
practice medicine, be a dentist just 
by hangin’ out a shingle. If he 
went unchallenged for three years, 
he was in business permanent, a 
goin’ concern. Didn’t need no 
diplomas. No more. Now they 
talk about ideal settlers and the 
kind of men the Territory needs 
as if they was lookin’ for a special 
brand of freak.’ He paused re- 
flectively. ‘“Offhand, I'd say a 
good man with tools and guts will 
still do all right.” THE END 
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OU’LL have to see it to believe it, 

this amazing Washington State. 
It’s an empire of incredible sweep and 
variety with towering, white-crested 
mountains; trout-filled lakesandsnow- 
pure streams; vast, rolling, fertile 
prairies; orchards heavy with luscious 
fruits; green dairylands; giant hydro- 
electric projects; vibrant industries; 
sheltered inland seas; flawless ocean 
beaches; colorful seaports; virgin for- 
ests; and thriving modern cities. For a 
thrilling vacation put Washington 
State high on your must-see list. Let 
us send literature. 
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(Right) Mt. Spokane, (near the 
beautiful city of Spokane) in Wash- 
ington’s rich inland empire. (Below) 
Lake Quinault, in. the Olympic Pen- 
insula, near Olympic National Park. 


























































Mt. St. Helens (9,761 ft.) above, vies with 
Mt. Baker (10,750 ft.) and Mt. Rainier 
(14,408 ft.) as a mecca for tourists. 


Overlooking the fertile Wenatchee Valley, 
which, with the Yakima and Okanogan Val- 
leys, produces world famous Washington 





Grand Coulee Dam, world’s mightiest man- 
made structure, generates 1,250,000 horse- 
power and will irrigate 1,200,000 acres. 
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repeats from past seasons. Schaff- 
ner writes these plays during his 
winters in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
where he also appears with his wife 
in a Toby series over the radio. He 
writes his radio scripts too. 

Tent-show writers—of which 
there is a small fraternity—pre- 
pare their scripts during the win- 
ter. They borrow freely from radio 
shows, movies, papers and old joke 
books. Piracy is overlooked by 
lofty, tacit agreement among tent 
showmen, if not among their 
sometimes aggrieved sources. 

When Schaffner’s winter is too 
busy or he rebels against writing 
as many as seven new plays, he 
buys scripts from other writers 
and restyles them to suit his own 
taste and Toby characterization. 
This often amounts to a simple 
exchange of material with other 
managers, for Schaffner throws 
his own Toby scripts, after they 
have been used, into the open 
market. Thus, Toby material ro- 
tates for many years throughout 
the country’s “rep” circuits with- 
out being seen twice by the same 
audience. Sometimes a play goes 
through. so many transmutations 
that it gets back to its original 
Toby as practically new material. 
Schaffner insists that you need a 
really living theater, dynamic and 
virile, for this to happen. 


TENT SHOWS CARRY between 
seventeen and twenty people, 
about half being the acting troupe 
and the other half canvasmen and 
roustabouts. The troupe has a 
more or less standard structure. 
In addition to Toby and Susie, 
there are a leading man and lead- 
ing lady, an ingénue, a player of 
juvenile and light comedy roles, 
a player of “heavy” and mature 
parts (sometimes called a “‘sec- 
ond”’ man), and character actors. 

Tent-show performers are the 
most versatile in the world. Not 
only do they play dramatic roles, 
they dance, sing, tumble, do magic 
tricks and play musical instru- 
ments. Many are husband-wife 
teams, with dual routines. These 
specialties are performed between 
acts of the play, intromitted be- 
tween curtain pauses, so that the 
show is an uninterrupted, con- 
tinuous performance. The actors 
simply step out of their given roles 
and go into vaudeville numbers. 

Even the candy sale, known 
as a “pitch,” works into the 
show. A rack of fancy prizes is 
hauled onto the stage. Toby keeps 
up a running stream of jokes as the 
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When that breeze comes 
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candy butchers—actors in grease 
paint—huckster the ten-cent 
boxes up and down the aisles. 
Some contain lucky slips of paper 
which get the big prizes personally 
from the prettiest girl in the show. 

When the season is over, tent- 
show actors usually go back to 
Kansas City and Chicago, hubs 
of the “rep”’ show circuits. Many 
take winter jobs in department 
stores and other extraprofessional 
spheres, but spring sees them back 
again. Like their snootier col- 
leagues on Broadway and else- 
where, they look and hope for the 
Big Break—the same one Schaff- 
ner talked about to the Ottumwa 
high-school graduating class. Tent 
shows in the past have been a 
cradle of fame. Jeanne Eagels, 
who became a Broadway immor- 
tal with her portrayal of Sadie 
Thompson in Rain, got her start 
in Arkansas tent shows. Clark 
Gable was a tent-show leading 
man in Missouri and Kansas. 
Other famous theater folk who 
rose from the canvas trail are 
Jennifer Jones, Melvyn Douglas, 
Ralph Bellamy and Warner Bax- 
ter. Among tent-show people who 
have made a mark in politics are 
Harley Sadler, a celebrated Texas 
Toby, now serving in the legisla- 
ture at Austin, and Glen H. Tay- 
lor, United States Senator from 
Idaho, who was an actor. 


AMERICA HASN’T MANY tent 
shows left—only about thirty 
around the country, and less than 
half of them doing Toby bills. But 
one hopes they never will be extin- 
guished ; and probably they won't. 
It’s summer now, and Schaffner is 
out again, playing Toby for the 
twenty-third consecutive year. 
The bright lights make the tent 
hot, but cooling gusts come in the 
entrance and under the flaps. You 
have to slap mosquitoes, and 
crickets chirp underfoot on the 
grass floor. The smell of Iowa 
night is tonic. There is noise in the 
tent, laughter and yells and thump- 
ing music: And there is Toby. ... 
It rains, and the rain roars on the 
tent roof like thunder. Nothing is 
heard but the rain, and people 
huddle, and some leave, and the 
rain makes puddles on the floor. 
But Toby is there. . . . It blows, 
and the poles lean and the tent 
sways—and there is Toby... . 

Up and down along the rivers, 
in the little towns and villages, 
out in the great green cornfields— 
there is always Toby, with his 
freckled face and wild red hair and 
silly grin; the hero, the fall guy, the 
little fellow who makes the whole 
world look brighter. THE END 
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Assam women harvest tea in a jungle garden where shade trees keep 
plants from maturing too soon. Assam makes “black” or fermented teas. 


The Story of lea 


by HARRISON FORMAN 


‘¥ COFFEE-LOVING AMERICANS, 
tea is a sissy drink. Yet the 
world drinks more tea than any 
other beverage except water. 

China may consume more tea 
than any other nation—about half 
the world’s annual crop of two 
billion pounds—but man for man, 
the Englishman drinks five times 
as much as a Chinese. Per-capita 
consumption in the British Isles is 
about ten pounds annually, which 
is about six cups of tea a day, 
every day of the year, for every 
man, woman and child. The 
woolly Tibetan, however, is the 
world’s greatest tea drinker. He 
consumes from seventy to eighty 
bowls a day. 

Tea for the Tibetan is more than 
a refreshment—it is a food. To a 
half-filled bowl of heavily buttered 
tea, he adds a handful of parched 
barley flour and kneads the paste. 
This he eats, as is. He calls it 
tsamba; and it is the staple for 
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him as rice is for the Chinese 
and bread for the European. 
The Australians drink their tea 
stronger and oftener than any of 
the other English-speaking peoples. 
Four fifths of them take it at least 
seven times a day. Almost every 
office, shop, factory and depart- 
ment store serves morning and 
afternoon tea to its employees. 
(Continued on Page 130) 


The Attlees, of No. 10 Downing 
Street, sit down to tea in London. 





Ah-h-h! what comfort. 


on El Capitan 


daily between Chicago—California 
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“Route of the Chief and Super Chief” 


You'll enjoy new travel comforts when you ride 
1 Capitan—Santa Fe’s all-chair-car (coach fare) 
transcontinental streamliner. 

New reclining chairs, with new-style leg rests, 
are molded to actual body measurements for 
greater riding comfort. 

Non-fogging windows give you a better view 
of the colorful Southwest through which 
El Capitan passes ...a reading light is focused 


directly on your book or magazine . . . an ash 
tray is at your finger tips ... and a uniformed 
Courier Nurse is ready to aid those requiring 


her capable and friendly service. 

Famous Fred Harvey meals, of course, are 
served in new lunch counter-diners. 

Yes! Now it’s more fun than ever to ride on 
&1 Capitan—the 39%4-hour “economy special” 
streamliner between Chicago and Los Angeles. 


SANTA Fe SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 








AJ} Dad's a Bisherman 
—THIS IS FOR HIM! 


Here’s a versatile set of excellent tackle 
that he will be proud to own no matter 
what equipment he now has. Blade sec- 
tions made of magnesium alloy, with the 
oil-slick action of bamboo and the strength 
of steel. Lustrous finish, impervious to 
salt or fresh water. Jewel-like baitcasting 
handle of polished aluminum and‘ walnut, 
with navy bronze fittings. Universal cork 
flycasting handle. Six zephyr-light rod 
sections and separate trolling tip. 


KARGE 
“ Q aga bo ve ad " 
FRED 


Is really seven rods, for the parts combine to make 
any of those listed below. All sections fit together 
with hand-lapped and finished tapers and ferrules. 
Slight twist joins-unjoins pieces. Straight 100 lb. pull 


will not separate them. Each rod “slender-turned” 


to precisely ealculated taper before: sectioning. 
flexibility 


Short joints do not affect everall 

of rods. Rugged stainless stéel 

guides are permanently attached 

to ferrules. COMPARTMENT 
The Karge “Vagabond” Rod can 

be carried anywhere. In its trans- 

lucent plastic cover, fitted into the {on BRIEF CASE | 

special “Kit-case” plate, it is small 

enough (5” x 1344" x 1”) to go into brief case, 

glove compartment or tackle box . . Assembles into 

the needed rod in a few seconds. Each rod so 

made has the characteristics and life of 

a custom job. 


FITS GLOVE 








—not sold in stores! 
Our fine machining and individual hand 
finishing are not suited to mass produc- 
tion. The output of “Vag- 





WILL MAKE: abond” Rods is therefore 
49" —7 2. limited. Each rod is num- 
Medium Aaiias bered and is registered 
Bait-Costing Rod in the owner’s name. 


You may order with con- 
fidence from this adver- 


5°09" —8 oz. 
Medium Action 


Bait-Casting Rod tisement. 
49" —5 oz. Send for a Karge “‘Vag- 
Fly Action Boit- abond” Rod today, and 
Casting Rod assure Dad a wonderful 
T= os Father’s Day gift. 
Meodivm-Action (Fathers: To make 


Weckfish Rod 
49" —6 oz. Trol- 
ling or Boot Rod 


sure, better send for 
one yourself). Immedi- 


76) Ft ate shipment, post paid 
Ar waaay and tax included, with 
7’—6% oz. Spin. |} *#O Year guarantee. 





ning Rod 








Priced al 


\\o $ 
SHAY £0. 


















KARGE & SON, Brockport 7, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $50.00 please send me a Karge 
“Vagabond” Rod. 


BR EEE 


if rod is to be registered in another name, 
please write in margin. 
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This tea factory on a hillside in Darjeeling, India, has about 1000 em- 
ployees and is a self-contained community with a school and a hospital. 


(Continued from Page 128) 

Back in the Australian bush 
country they drink their tea so 
strong it tans the throat, and the 
teapot, or “billy,” is kept simmer- 
ing on the fire throughout the day. 
Australia’s hobo, the swagman, 
calls his billy can “Matilda.” 
Waltzing Matilda, a tune about 
the swagman’s billy can, has be- 
come an Australian folk song. 

In Japan, by contrast, tea 
drinking has been elevated almost 
to a religion. Teaism, as epito- 
mized in Cha-no-yu, the Tea Cere- 
mony, is a centuries-old institu- 
tion essential in the cultural edu- 





cation of every Japanese of good 
family, and it takes at least three 
years of instruction to acquire the 
proper esthetic appreciation and 
proficiency in its practice. 

Every step in the Tea Ceremony 
is rigidly formalized. Participants 
are limited to the host, or hostess, 
and five guests. In a better-class 
home tea is served in the chaseki, a 
tiny detached cottage of unimpres- 
sive appearance deliberately and 
expensively planned to suggest re- 
fined poverty. 

The tearoom itself is only nine 
feet square, and is entered via the 
“crawling-in entrance” which is 


Transplanting seedlings from nursery. Tea bushes rons ve may grow 
30 feet high; to facilitate picking, they are kept pruned at 3 to 5 feet. 
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DOUBLE-VALUE “OF A ‘ScHuLT! 
One modest investment, in a beautiful Schult, buys 
outstanding VALUE in privacy, amazing conven- 
ience, and all-season living comfort. This depend- 
able quality product, ever ready to follow your car 
easily at regular driving speeds, offers dozens of 
blus-values that cost you nothing extra. (A Schult, 
for instance, is TOPS in trade-in value.) Let your 
Schult dealer show you the new 1948 models, 
backed by more than a decade of Schult experi- 
ence and research. Or write SCHULT COR. 
PORATION, Department 4206, Elkhart, Indiana. 
In Canada: John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


. "€€ Write today for 


book on trailer coach living, 
showing latest, easier-trailing 
Schult models. 











AND HERE’S WHY... 


Delight i in Reno’s famous night 
spots, the genuine Old West, golf, fish- 
ing, hunting. Enjoy nearby Virginia 
City, Lake Tahoe, and a cool, sunny 
climate, magnificent scenery and ex- 
cellent highways. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


comesy Reno Chamber of Commerce, Box D-3 ° 


Please send me full information on 


re 


AIRLINE 











ran Name 
= Address 
City- Searae 




















For the Finest in 


OUTDOOR 
FOOTWEAR 


FAMOUS 
FOR ALMOST 50 YEARS 





HULT! 

















hult, buys 
gE Conven- 
s depend. 
v your car 
dozens of , 
‘A Schult, CHIPPEWA BOOTS the Nat- 
) Let your ural Choice of men who want 
the best in comfort and ap- 

| models, pearance. 
It experi- Once more your CHIPPE- 
T COR. WA dealer can furnish you 

“ with ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 
, Indiana. 


BOOTS in the exact style and 
size- you want. For instance: 
MODEL $4249—the 
popular PLUG MOC. 
CASIN PAC, with oil- 
fonned 10” welt, 
rawcord sole and 
heel—tops for 
moximum weor 
and comfort. 


tO. 





ay -s 
Sac ke thes, backed by nearly $0 Leaves for black teas are spread on “withering tats” in a room where 


king craftsmanship the Notion’ idi idati 
ae ge wy BA he Nation's temperature and humidity are carefully controlled to start oxidation. 


prefer ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS. 


he sieee ee but twenty-eight inches high. The Chinese drink their tea at 


Thus entering, one humbles him- all hours of the day or night. The 

seas 9en self and leaves behind all rank and _teahouseis as indispensable to Chi- 

ORIGINAL | / wistase. | Station. nese urban life as the movies for 
/ \ ON EVERY The Japanese prepare their tea _us. 














PAIR by pulverizing the dried tea leaves Even the tiniest hinterland vil- . al 
and placing a pinch of the powder lage has one. Here the Chinese 
in a cup of boiling water which is may indulge the greatest of his Ser ACTOSS 
whipped with a bamboo whisk. pleasures, talking. The teahouse is 
Res. value Seth Thomas The Chinese, who are the origi- China’s traditional court of justice 


N Dey Brand | water on the tea leaves, then marital disputes are argued openly 
Luminous Dial | cover the cup with a saucerlike and loudly, with the patrons serv- 
Precision built a e ° ° ° . 
for absolute ac- | lid, and let it steep. To drink, the ing as judge and jury. i er, 
furacy. Finely | lid is slid back just enough to A favorite way of drinking tea 


Mech—aatoeate strain the leaves, while the liquid in China (although not in the best 


. and Chelsea | mal tea drinkers, pour the boiling where business, social, and even yaad | 
oe g§-Day—Brand ; 27 : ° 






Y moistureproofcase— | is sipped noisily. (Continued on Page 133) 
Send mounting bracket— 
or money Chelsea dial sizes—6” 
order 


Observatory. Packed in original con- 
tainers. Immediate Delivery. Mention 
Dial Size. Money back if not satisfactory. Postpaid al ar 


comm B. A ~e INC. 
157 Federal S$ Boston 10, Mass. 


ing) 


Re at ; ne] 
y)j NX 


DONT OLA 


and 3%’’; 
Seth Thomas 344” only. Has label of 
approval and inspection of U. S. Naval 






(CANADA‘S 
VACATION PROVINCE) 











You're on the threshold of a glorious 
new vacation thrill when you enter 
Ontario, where the air is savored 
with pine — and rugged north- 

ern scenery takes your breath 
away. Realize every vacation 





dream — swimming, sailing, 





fishing or loafing ‘round a crack- 
ling campfire in the cool of a 
northern evening. 


ee 

ight No passports required by U. S. 

ish- citizens — and your dollar goes 

inia farther. 

nny 

ex- [| oe 8 Re 8 eee 


ONTARIO DEPT. OF TRAVEL & PUBLICITY, 























Now mye V14, PARLIAMENT BLDGS., TORONTO 2, 
he to ONTARIO. 
mosquitoes, 
biting flies, Please send me Travel Booklets about 
gnats and chiggers Ontario. 
before they bite. NAME 
NEW GOVERNMENT ‘ . ‘ 
6-2-2 FORMULA! A tea service, whether it be of gleaming sterling silver (above) or home- STREET 
, *Heee Peorecrin . | liest earthenware, is essential to every household in the British Empire. city. STATE 
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At last... a suet 


OF TRUE GIFT QUALITY 


Available in a variety of 
authoritative collar styles and 
preferred colors, in broadcloth, 
oxford and incomparable Lustercale* 


— all Sanforized, of course. #REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


OR Father’s Day... and all gii 
himself — a shirt by Wamsutta. 
pletely new shirt of such obvious quz 
worthy of the proud name it bears. 
Style-conscious men note with approv 
the correctly-styled collars ... the painstak 
Wamsutta Shirt’s long-wearing economy — i 


and comfortable fit. Over a century of fi 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Massachusetts « Since 
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PAUL D’OME 


s...give a man what he’d choose for 
zed is the truly perfect gift — a com- 


ch unquestionable value... as to be 


‘rous cut of the superb fabrics... 
1anship. Practical wives bless the 
beautifully, holds its good looks 


experience behind every shirt. 


Finest of Cottons” 


comps 
from 1 
teapo' 
The 
like te 
a tall 
lar to 
sodas 
sweet 
jam, 








In Japan tea drinking is a rigidly prescribed ceremony, from the place- 
ment of the charcoal sticks in the fire to the number of guests invited. 


(Continued from Page 131) 
company) is to sip it scalding hot 
from the spout of a tiny porcelain 
teapot. 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
like to sip it from a saucer, or from 
a tall glass in a metal holder simi- 
lar to those we use for ice-cream 
sodas. Russian tea is heavily 
sweetened with lump sugar and/or 
jam, with a piece of lemon for ex- 
tra flavor. 

Although the Russians are 
among the heaviest of the world’s 
tea drinkers, the other peoples of 
Europe don’t seem to have much 
desire for the brew—except the 
Britishers, of course. There is some- 


thing ritualistic in the English- 
man’s attitude to his afternoon 
tea. At the appointed hour, even 
in wartime, even during air raids, a 
whole empire genuflects to the 
God of Tea, much like the Mos- 
lem and the daily obeisance he 
makes to Allah. 

For Americans, however, after- 
noon tea is largely an affectation 
for the leisure class. The average 
American doesn’t know one tea 
from another, and doesn’t much 
care. 

“Tea” as it is served in some of 
the very best of our hotels and res- 
taurants would scandalize a Brit- 
ish charwoman. Most of us don’t 


opener, 


a 


r 
0, 


tA 


Members of the Norden Ski Federation pause for a ski-ball, a hot tea 
drink flavored with lemon and clove and stirred with a cinnamon stick. 
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ily designed Gladiator in six different size 

every travel need. Choice of many top qué 

a leathers. See the Gladiator today and ¥ 
ay anything else! S. Dresner * S¢ 








Gl adi ator »vernight case 
gant Pog mute 
in British brown 

m finished 


Plu 


New streamlined Gladiator Dres-Kit* 
for toilet accessories for men and 
‘ women. Washable waterproof lin- 
eg. U.S. Pat. Off ing, long-wearing zipper fastener. 


brew our tea—we merely dunk a 
tea bag in a cup of hot (sic) water 
and presto, tea. Any self-respect- 
ing tea drinker uses only tap-fresh 
water, and it must be boiling furi- 
ously. And he would not take a 
single sip until the infusion had 
been allowed to steep for at least 
five full minutes. 

As for tea bags—we’re the only 
people in the world who use them. 

The tea bag was invented in 
1908 by a penny-wise New York 
wholesaler who decided it was 
cheaper to send tea samples to his 
retailers in little gauze bags than 
in the usual metal cans. His cus- 
tomers quickly discovered that a 
handy way to make a cup of tea 
was to pour boiling water over the 
tea bag. 

Orders began to swamp the 
wholesaler—not for any special 
brand of tea, but for his samples. 
Today, some 35 per cent of the 
tea drunk in the United States 
is brewed from tea bags. 


An Englishman’s Innovation 


Another American innovation, 
as unpopular abroad as our tea 
bags, is iced tea. Iced tea was 
first made during the World’s Fair 
at St. Louis in 1904. To promote 
the sale of India and Ceylon teas, 
Richard Blechyden, an English- 
man, opened a beautiful tea pa- 
vilion with tall, resplendently 
dressed Singhalese to serve hot tea 
in the authentic Oriental manner. 
But St. Louis was then having one 
of its worst heat waves, and fair- 
goers stayed away from Blechy- 
den’s Oriental pavilion in droves. 
Watching the crowds jam a soft- 
drink parlor across the midway 
gave the Britisher an idea: Why 
not iced tea? He tried it, the folks 
liked it, and Blechyden was back 
in business. Today, according to 
the Tea Bureau of New York, 
eighty million Americans drink 
about two and a half billion 
glasses of iced tea every summer. 

Still, Americans consume no 
more than half a pound of tea per 
person annually —less than a twen- 
tieth as much as our British cous- 
ins. We have, of course, three 
times as many people as the Brit- 
ish Isles, which is why we are as 
high as fourth place among the 
world’s national consumers. 

Researches by the Tea Bureau 
show that of all the tea brewed in 
the United States, most of it is 
consumed at mealtimes, with the 
northeastern states accounting for 
more than half of our tea though 
they contain less than one third of 
the United States’ population. 

In England, almost everyone 
uses milk and sugar with his tea, 
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THE GIFT FOR DAD 


That Keeps on Giving 
HULL AUTOMOBILE 


COMPASS 


Makes knowing the 
way sure, safe and 
easy. Beaconlite il- 
luminated, $5.95. 
Streamline stand- 
ard, $3.95. 


AT YGUR DEALER'S 


HULL MFG. CO. 
P. 0. Box 246-C7 
WARREN - OHIO 


“TAKE APART “CASTING 
6 ALL PURPOSE REEL 


Write 
for 
Circular 


© PENN REELS 
are now some- 
what easier to | 
obtain at your } 
favorite 
store... 


by fishermen | 
for fishermen \ 


(PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY) 


Penn Fishing Tackle Mig. Co. 
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howe SAN DIEGO 


Southern California Vacation 


San Diego offers more for your money in 
real vacation pleasure. You'll have the big 
Pacific and two landlocked bays to play 
on. Relax in a balmy climate that cools off 
every night. Enjoy a modern city, rich in 
historical lore. It’s the Southern California 
of your dreams, ready 3 

now to welcome you! 


mi in 
“seni 
Deep Sea Sport ‘ 
FISHING at it’s best 7 


Rental Gear Available 











There’s a quaint foreign land 
only 30 minutes from downtown 
San Diego... a plus value 
when you vacation here. No 
passport problems in Tijuana. 
Accommodations of all types. 

Reservations advisable. 

Ask your Travel Agent. 


Sau Dieqo 


WHERE CALIFORNIA BEGAN 


San Diego-Calitornio 
Club, Room 28, 499 
W. Brocdway, Son 
Diego 1, Colifornia. 





& FAVORITES OF THE 
DISCRIMINATING SINCE 1875 


For years, discriminating men 
and women have been order- 
ing Teitzel Boots and Shoes 
direct . . . by mail. 


Fit, satisfaction assured. 
Write for swatches 
and illustrated folder. 


TEITZEL- JONES BOOT CO. 


PINE AT MAIN - WICHITA, KANSAS 





kar ~-nap AS YOU GO 


IN RELAXED COMFORT 


Easy-Chair Comfort Right in Your Car! 
Chances are you have wished many times 
for something like Kaer-nap especially on 
one of those long, tiresome trips when you 
wanted to catch forty winks or just relax 
for a few miles. Kar-nap permits you to do 
just this—and in a normal, comfortable sit- 
ting position. Can be used in front or back 
seat. Built to last a lifetime. Com- 
pact—easy to take apart. Treat 
yourself to greater motoring com- 
fort. Order one or more today! 


=== Send Check or Money Order == 
KAR-NAP, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
Please send me.......Kar-nap at $2.95 each 


Name 
(Print Address, City, Zone and State in margin below) 











but in America, our preferences 
are more varied. Most people like 
milk or cream and sugar. But tea 
drinkers run the gamut through 
lemon and sugar, just lemon, just 
milk, just sugar to just plain. 

The war sharply dislocated the 
world’s production and export of 
tea. With the exception of India, 
Ceylon and British Africa, most 
of the world’s important tea- 
growing regions were occupied by 
the Japanese. 

The Netherlands East Indies 
suffered most and several years 
probably must elapse before pro- 
duction in substantial quantities 
may again be expected. 


Production Seesaw 


Formosa production was dras- 
tically curtailed by the Japanese 
from the outbreak of the war. 
However, much of Formosa’s tea 
industry has now been revived. 

About 90 per cent of the tea 
gardens in Japan were destroyed 
in the fire-bombings, but the Jap- 
anese also have made considerable 
progress in rehabilitating their tea 
industry. 

Tea production in British Africa 
was stepped up during the war, 
and today Africa is the world’s 
largest tea exporter following In- 
dia and Ceylon. 

Despite the ravages of a long 
war, China still grows almost one 
half of all the tea produced. But 
contrary to the common belief, she 
exports less than 10 per cent of her 
crop. 

Up to about fifty years ago 
China was the world’s largest tea 
exporter, with annual shipments 
totaling almost 300 million pounds. 
The tremendous drop in China’s 
tea exports was due largely to her 
failure to keep pace with the 
marketing methods employed by 
the tea industries in other cen- 
ters—notably in India and Ceylon. 

While India today raises only 
about half as much tea as China, 
most of her crop is exported. The 
prewar output of India tea aver- 
aged 532 million pounds annu- 
ally, of which 71 per cent was ex- 
ported, and production during 
and since the war has been consid- 
erably increased. Tea exports 
from the island of Ceylon alone 
are almost as much as came out of 
China in a single year at the peak 
of her world monopoly. 

Tea consumption in America is 
at an all-time low, while coffee 
drinking is at its peak. We consume 
about twenty pounds of coffee per 
capita each year, as compared with 
half a pound of tea. But this does 
not mean that we drink forty cups 
of coffee for every cup of tea. We 





tle gas, 50-Ib. 
ice box, sink, 
generous 
cabinets 

+» Dresser, 
“full-view 
mirror 
wardrobe. 


Full-size inner- 

spring davenport, . 
beautifully upholstered 
...makes up into 
6'4"-double bed. 


Dinette has fold-away table, inner- 
spring, pullman-type seats make 
up into double bed. Wall heater, 

ilated to circulate fresh air... 
Floor is insulated, linoleum-covered. 





Aluminum-covered exterior 


The trailer way to happy living appeals to smart Americans. 
Here's the complete, compact travel home for comfortable 
living and vacationing anywhere...anytime...ideal guest 
house or extra room between trips...with a minimum of 
expense and household care. 

Measure the values built into Main-Line’s modern “Silver- 
Fleet” trailers and see why thousands of happy owners call 
them “America's Greatest Trailer Values.” Compare the 
13-ft. “SILVER-LOAFER” trailer for 2, 16%-ft. “SILVER-LARK” 
for 4, 18-ft. “SILVER-LODGER” with close-off bedroom, 
22-ft. 3-room “SILVER-LINER.” 


Write for free illustrated folder and name of nearest dealer. 


MAIN-LINE TRAILER COACH CO., De 


8825 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 3, California 
“ Siluer - FM 


Sues SUPE ER FOLBOT 


FOLDS IN 2 LIGHT BAGS 


FAST with outboard SNAPPY withPaddies 
SMART With Sail, Keel & Rudder 


17!/. ft. of stately, streamlined Craft, wide beam, 
large decks low center of gravity, for steady, 
sturdy Performance with greatest Safety record. 
Weighs only 59 Ibs., loads 750 Ibs. — 2 or 3 
persons plus gear and duffle galore, but | 
person easily handles it. Readily packed, stored, 
fits inside trunk, or rides erected on cartop. 
Drive or hike it anywhere, for delightful 
cruising, wonderful hunting, grand 

fishing, exploring, etc. Excellent in open 

and stormy seas, surf and rapids, rocky 

waters, shallows and marshes. Ingenious 

design, practical construction and 

very substantial materials make 

Folbot durable, stronger, smarter, 
rock-resistant and leakproof. 

No upkeep or fees. Folbot is 

most versatile for independent 

and expense free boating. 

Deep seats with swivel back-rests pro- 


vide luxurious easy-chair Comfort 
for relaxed Action, as never | before. 


Since 1933 “ousanos of Enthusiestic 
USERS incl. Guides, Experts, Chempions 
ate sgl Explorers, Nevies, 


FREE / Mail Coupon 


Complete Kimsul insulation 

-- Approx. weight 1700 Ibs. 
Scienti ific design — perfect 
balance! No swing-sway! 


The Home of the 
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$250 
CRAFT 

NOW ONLY 
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Information. Ma 


To: . 
FOLBOT Corp. 


42-08 HUNTER STREET 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 








Sets Up in A Jiffy 
No Tools Required 
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The Peace Tower, soaring high above the Houses of Parliament, is an Ottawa landmark. 
See the sighs of this ‘and other colorful cities as you travel the Scenic Route across Canada. 
Stop at distinguished Canadian National Hotels; relax at Jasper Park Lodge, world-famed 


resort in;the Canadian Rockies. 


Rl, Coast: te Cast in. Canada, 
Wee — ¥° CNKDUN NATONAL 


North to Alaska, you cruise the Inside Pass- 
age on Canadian National’s new Prince 
George. Your host is the largest and most 
complete transportation system on the con- 
tinent: steamship service to Bermuda and 
West Indies; airlines; direct service from 
principal U.S. cities. 


The Continental Limited passes Mount Rob- 
son, highest in the Canadian Rockies. 
Through sleepers, Montreal, Toronto, St. 
Paul, Minn., to and from Jasper, Vancouver. 
To California and anywhere West, to New 
York and anywhere East, see Canada in 
armchair comfort by Canadian National. 


/'cunoax NATIONAL 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





See Canada by C.N.R. 
“We'll tell you where 
—and fake you there.” 
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For information consult your nearest Canadian National Railways office . . . 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, 
Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C.—U.S. citizens need no passport. 





get about 200 cups from a pound 
of tea, and only forty cups from a 
pound of coffee. A fairer ratio, 
then, would be about eight to one. 

Coffee is a relative newcomer 
when compared with tea. The earli- 
est record of the use of coffee dates 
from the 15th Century, whereas 
tea has been cultivated continu- 
ously for almost 5000 years. Ac- 
cording to an old legend it was dis- 
covered in 2737 B.C. by the Em- 
peror Shén Nung—the father of 
Chinese medicine and agriculture. 
Some leaves from an overhanging 
branch are said to have dropped 
into a pot of water which he was 
boiling. The fragrant, stimulating 
beverage thus accidentally brewed 
appealed to the emperor, who in- 
troduced it to his court and his 
people. 

Another legend attributes the 
discovery of tea to a Buddhist 
missionary named Bodhidharma 
who came to China from India in 
543 A.D. Bodhidharma vowed he 
would stay awake for seven years 
in contemplation of the virtues of 
Buddha. After three years he found 
he could hardly keep his eyes 
open. 

Determined to stay awake 
at all costs, he cut off his eye- 
lids and threw them to the 
ground. When he grew drowsy 
again he found that chewing the 
leaves of a bush which had appar- 
ently grown from his rooted eye- 
lids, stimulated him sufficiently to 
stay awake until his seven-year 
period of meditation was ended. 


The Cup That Cheers 


The earliest reliable record of - 


tea is the Ch’a Ching, or “Tea 
Classic,”’ published in 780 A.D. by 
a scholarly circus clown named Lu 
Yu. 

The best-quality tea leaves, 
according to Lu Yu, “must have 
creases like the leathern boot of a 
Tartar horseman, curl like the 
dewlap of a mighty bullock, un- 
fold like a mist rising out of a 
ravine, gleam like a lake touched 
by a zephyr, and be wet and soft 
like fine earth swept by rain.” 

Tea traveled overland across 
Central Asia to Russia and Eastern 
Europe. By the middle of the 17th 
Century, tea drinking had become 
popular all over Europe. 

The first newspaper advertise- 
ment for tea appeared in London 
in the Mercurius Politicus for 
September 30, 1658. Two years 
later, Thomas Garway, a tea im- 
porter and founder of the famous 
coffee house, ‘‘Garraway’s,”’ 
brought out a broadside which is 
still considered one of the most re- 
markable advertisements of all 
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time. One of the original sheet 
preserved in the British Museyy 
Some of the “ vertues”’ claimed 
tea by Garway were: “It help 
the Headache, giddiness, and 
ness thereof. . . . It is very gogd 
against the weakness of the Vey 
tricle or Stomack, causing good 
Appetite and Digestion. . 
prevents and cures Agues, Surfetg 
and Feavers. . . . It strengthe 
eth the inward parts, and prever 
Consumptions. It is good for Cold 
Dropsies, and Scurveys, if pre 
erly infused, and expelleth ig 
fection. ... ” 
Modern medicine has acknowk 
edged certain definite, if ming 
curative powers in tea. A poultie 
of wet used tea leaves, for e 
ample, is prescribed as an exceb 
lent first-aid treatment for burn 
It is the tannin, or tannic acid 
formed in the tea infusion which 
has an astringent effect upon dam 
aged skin. 


China Clippers 


For two centuries the British 
and Dutch enjoyed a_ virtual 
monopoly on the world’s tea. The 
early 19th Century, however, was 
marked by a period of great ex- 
pansion in world trade. In 1832,a 
Baltimore merchant, Isaac Me- 
Kim, made a bid for the American 
tea market which had lagged since 
the Revolutionary War. He built 
a three-masted vessel patterned 
after the privateers used by Amer- 
ican blockade runners in the War 
of 1812. Named the Ann McKim, 
after his wife, the clipper proved 
to be the fastest ship in the China 
trade. Others were built after her, 
and soon the Americans had a 
fleet of tea clippers in service. 

Meanwhile, in the province of: 
Assam, deep in the northeast of 
India and bordering on both 
China and Burma, tea plants were 
discovered growing wild in ‘the 
jungles. The Assam Company, 
Ltd., was organized, and by 1839 
the first crop of India tea, eight 
chests, arrived in England. By the 
end of the century, India had be- 
come the world’s largest exporter 
of tea. 

Ceylon has raised tea only since 
1870, when a disease wiped out 
the island’s coffee trees. The plan- 
tations were replanted with tea, 
and the new industry grew so fast 
that Ceylon quickly became the 
world’s second largest exporter. 

There are many kinds and 
grades of tea offered on the world’s 
markets today. But wherever it is 
grown, it is botanically the same 
plant, indigenous only to China 
and Assam. Known. to botanists 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Greater Manhattan 
FOUR ROSES 


E’RE talking about the cocktail 
\ \ this time, not the city. 


For any way you look at it, a Manhattan 
is greater when it’s made with that glori- 
ous whiskey—Four Roses. 


* Four Roses, you see, imparts to any. 


drink a magnificent and truly distinctive 
flavor. For the whiskey itself is distinc- 
tive...with a superb taste and mellow 
smoothness all its own. 


Next time you make a Manhattan or or- 
der one at your favorite bar, be sure that 
the whiskey is Four Roses. After your 
first sip, we’re sure you'll share our view 
of this matchless drink. 


Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 40% 
straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral 
spirits. 

Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York. 


AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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Styles illustrated: 


Woman's “Mademoiselle” 8.50 
Man's “Super Sportster” 7.50 


orld-famous Scientific 


WILLSONITE Sun Glasses from 


$12.50. At good 


stores everywhere. 


TRADE MARK 


Established 1870 
Makers of industrial goggles, gas masks, helmets, respirators and sun glasses—temple and clip-on types. 
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you PUSH a bicycle... 
you RIDE a HUMBER 












BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI 


















you'll feel the difference the first time you mount 

a Humber. Now everyone can enjoy delightful outdoor 
exercise without strain. Amazing Sturmey-Archer three- 
speed gearshift makes uphill riding actually easier than level 
riding on the ordinary bicycle. Sturdy, lightweight 
construction means 20 to 25 pounds less to push. Why 

be weary, why get winded when precision design will 

do the work? 


Complete parts and service always available in America 
Send for free booklet—Humber Bicycles, 338 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
336 South LaBrea Avenue, Los Angeles 36 


HUMBER Bicycles 


The Aristocrat of British Lightweights 





American 
Youth 
Hostels, Inc., 
a non-profit 
organization, 
will guide you 
to fuller 
enjoyment 

of healthful 
recreation 
—< with 
excursions and 


inexpensive 
lodgings. 
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(Continued from Page 136) 
as Thea sinensis, it is an evergreen 
shrub of the Camellia family, 
bearing an orange-blossom-like 
white flower with a yellow center. 
The leaves of the plant are dark 
green, and from one to twelve 
inches long. 

In its natural state the plant 
grows twenty to thirty feet high. 
The tea planter keeps it pruned to 
three to five feet, a more practical 
height for plucking. The pruning 
stimulates the growth of new, 
very leafy branches. Only the 
leaves from the newest twigs are 
picked for the better teas. 

While the plant grows success- 
fully from sea level up to 7000 
feet, it thrives best on well-drained 
mountainsides in the tropics where 
the soil is light and loamy, the 
temperature warm and constant, 
and the rainfall abundant and 
well distributed. For the most 
part, the teas grown in the high- 
lands are better in quality and 
have a more desirable flavor. 

The tea bush is usually ready 
for plucking in four or five years 
after planting. The average life of 
a well-cared-for plant is twenty- 
five to fifty years. In China there 
are three regular pickings during 
the year, the first beginning in 
April. Sometimes a fourth is possi- 





This Cold. 
Cruel World 


is warm and kind when seen, 


through the pages of Houmpay. 


So why not give those about 
to step out into the world on 
their own a subscription for a 
magazine that can bring so 
much pleasure. 

Newlyweds will thoroughly 
enjoy the fascinating pictures 
and articles on people and 
places. And the young men 
and women receiving their 
diplomas will better under- 
stand the world they are en- 
tering with a subscription for 
Homay. 


Subscription prices can be 
found on page 3. 











ble, although this is regarded more 
as a cleaning up than a regular 
picking. Each picking is called a 
“crop.” 

After plucking, the tea must be 
processed. Three major varieties 
are produced for commercial use: 
fermented, or black, tea; unfer- 
mented, or green, tea; and semi- 
fermented, or oolong, tea. Their 
differences are determined solely 
by the processing. Leaves to be 
made into green tea are processed 


TOURS...CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 





wm’ /LIMOUSINE TOUR... *235% 
9 - of Mexico via the scenic Pan 
Es © real way to see the best in Mexico. 
ALSO'21 DAY 5,000 MILE LIMOUSINE TOUR . . . 
THE BEST MEXICO HAS TO OFFER . . . $450.00 


THESE TOURS ARE INCOMPARABLE 
WEEKLY DEPARTURES...BOOK NOW! 


@ 16 DAY ALL- EXPENSE 
) YACHT GRUISE.... $275" 
Over 2,500 mile yacht cruise from 


MANY FASCINATING PORTS OF CALL 
Space Limited - Early Reservations Necessary 


JOIN TOURS FROM ANY CITY 


















TOURS - OF - ENCHANTMENT 
124 W. Ocean Bivd., Long Beach 2, Calif. 
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See Your Local Travel Agent or Write 


CARTAN TRAVEL BUREAU INC. 





104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 














WONDERWAY TOURS 
Exp Per lly Escorted 
16 Days—$361.86 up, plus taxes 
(from Chicago) 
Departing July 3, 17, 31 and August 14 


Visit the Indian Country . . . famous cities and re- 
sorts. First class hotel and rail accommodations 
guaranteed. Departures from principal cities. 

Also available—wide variety of Land, Sea and Air 
Cruises to MEXICO, SOUTH AMERICA, ALASKA, 
the WEST and CANADA, EUROPE. 


For information and literature, see your Travel 


Agent or write: 
* BROWNELL TRAVEL BUREAU 








Oldest Private Tours in America 








2006 4th Ave., North, Birmingham, Alabama / 








WINDJAMMER CRUISES 
Vacation under sail aboard 
an old-time coasting schooner 
1 week cruises—June 7—Oct. 2—$65 
Capt. Frank Swift, Box Y57, Camden, Maine 





Winter Season — Shanty Boat Cruises, Ft. Myers, Fic. 
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THE 1948 
CRUISE SUPREME 
TO 


HAWAII 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


AND 
NEW ZEALAND 


Aboard 
The finest ship in the world devoted 








exclusively to luxurious pleasure cruising 





Luxury Liner S.S. Corsair 


Sails from San Francisco 
October 5th 
50 Glorious Days of Adventure 


HAWAII - SAMOA - FIJI - AUCKLAND 
ROTORUA - WELLINGTON - RARATONGA 
BORA BORA - TAHITI 
Cruise fare, including comprehensive program 


of shore excursions, special entertainments, 
native luaus, $2950. up. 

Luxurious suites available. 

Membership limited to eighty persons. 

Send TODAY for beautifully illustrated cruise 
brochure! 

See your travel agent or write to: 








Skinner Building, Seattle 1, Washington 











NEW 1948 EDITIONS 
Hundreds of changes! 


Famous guides—fully tested 
—absolutely impartial! 
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ers U.S. & Canada, cities, 
towns, and the highways 
of America. Only $1.75 
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for a Night 
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d , clean sur- 
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immediately after picking. Leaves 
for black tea are fermented (oxi- 
dized) before they are fired, or 
dried. The leaves for oolong are 
only partly oxidized before firing. 
Oolong thus is something of a 
cross between black and green tea, 
with some characteristics of both. 
Oolongs are produced mostly in 
Formosa and a few isolated regions 
along the southeast coast of China 
and are often referred to as the 
“champagne of teas.” 

Subclassifications are the orange 
pekoes, scented, and brick teas. 
Orange pekoe has nothing to do 
with oranges; it is merely tea that 
has been sifted through a mesh of 
a certain size. 

Scented tea, exported mostly 
through Foochow, China, is pre- 
pared by packing fresh flowers 
between layers of green tea. 
Brick tea, prepared almost ex- 
clusively for the Mongolian, Tibetan 
and Russian trades, is made from 
the siftings of the leaves and stems 
from both black and green teas 
which are steamed and compressed 
into molds. 


Tracing a Prejudice 


After the tea has been processed 
and packed, it goes to market. In 
the British market—which ab- 
sorbs more than 500 million pounds 
annually—it is sold at auction. 
The buyers employ tea tasters 
who determine quality before bids 
are made. American importers ob- 
tain most of their tea directly 
from producers, although some is 
bought at auctions in London, 
Amsterdam, Calcutta and Co- 
lombo. The ‘“‘straight”’ teas are 
then blended and packaged in the 
United States for the retail mar- 
ket. 

Tea distributors in the U. S. ad- 
vertise their brands nationally; 
yet some Americans persist in call- 
ing tea a sissy drink. How we 
formed this opinion of a beverage 
so popular over the rest of the 
world is a mystery. One guess is 
that it started in our colonial days 
when the Revolutionaries associ- 
ated tea drinking with the hated 
Tories who affected powdered wigs, 
silk breeches and _ lace-trimmed 
jackets. Then, when the British 
Parliament tried to impose upon 
the colonists a tea tax, tea immedi- 
ately became the symbol of politi- 
cal tyranny. The famous Boston 
Tea Party revealed the temper of 
the American Revolutionaries, and 
refusing to drink tea became a pa- 
triotic duty. The nation thus 
was literally born with a strong 
prejudice against tea and tea 
drinkers, and still clings to it stub- 
bornly. THE END 
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All Speedbirds to Bermuda 
are fast Constellations, 
“pressurized” for high, 
smooth cruising. You dine 
in comfort on the way... 
-.__-with attentive British stew- 
| _ ards to serve you. Bar service 
' during flight. 
x “SUNSET SPEEDBIRDS” 
leave New York 6:30 P.M. 
(E.D.T.) Tues., Thurs., Fri., 
Sun. Bermuda-New York 
flights on same four days. 
Also two-way Baltimore- 
Bermuda Speedbird Service 
every Mon., Wed. and Sat. 
$70.00 $126.00 
One Way Round Trip 
plus 15% Fed. Tax 
Information and reservations 
at BOAC offices in New York, 
Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Mon- 
treal and Toronto, or see your 
Local Travel Agent. 
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EVERHOT ROASTER OVEN 
Tura-a-Koob Cover Lifter 
Self-Adjusting Steam Vent 
and many other exclusive 
time and labor saving fea 
tures make Everhot Roaster 
Oven the outstanding ap. 
pliance of its kind 
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EVERWOT ROASTERETTE 

A beautiful compact unit 
that both cooks and serves 
casserole meals 


», ) 
EVERHOT ELECTRIC BLANKET 
Large—72 x 90 inches 
75% wool, 25% cotton 
Underwriters approved 


Plastic bag for’ storage or 
travel included 


Oven extra. 


EVERHOT APPLIANCES HAVE BEEN GIVING 





EVERNOT TIMER CLOCK 
Turns current on and off 
roasters, heaters, radios 
and other appliances. 30 
hour movement 


EVERNOT FAN AND WEATER 
—With comfitrol for room 
heating or cooling. Rich, 
hammered blue finish 
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The portable fire place 
Adjustable for circulating 
or direct heat of infra-red 
rays. 


USE SINCE 1884. 


When all other Everhot units gave way to war 
emergency, Everhot Rangette alone continued 
in big volume production for Armed Forces. 


You can be happy 
without a kitchen if you have an 


€VERHOT RANGETTE 


Complete, range-style cooking is easily possible in any living 
space, however restricted, with an Everhot Rangette. In fur- 
nished rooms, apartments, trailers, housing projects, camps 
Everhot Rangette broils, toasts, fries, boils and with its tidy oven 
bakes and roasts in only 2% 
Interlocking Switches deliver up to 1000 watts into either of its 
two burners—nearly full range heat. No special wiring, just plug 
into any wall outlet. Precision built, beautifully finished,durable, 
dependable. Proved quality, Underwriters ap- 

proved. Easily kept clean. Thousands in use. 
Hinged griddle standard equipment. 


square feet of space. The Patented 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 6 WEEKS 


LEARN AT HOME — LOW COST 
Write 120 words per minute. Easy for adults. 


Famous Speedwritin system. No signs; no symbols; 
no machines; uses A Abe s. Easy to learn and use. Fast 
preparation for a position. Nationally used in leading 
offices and Civil Service; also by executives, writers, 
speakers, lawyers, scientists, students at college. Over 
100,000 taught by mail. The very low cost will surprise 
you. Also typing. 25th Year: 


WRITE FOR FREE ——, To 


we TRAOE mann x £G.U 
Dept. 6006-8, 55 W. 42 60 
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356 Cheese Lane 


AGED CHEESE 

GIFT IDEA for Father's Day (June 20), for 

any birthday, and for your own family—truly 
the world’s finest natural cured cheese from Amer- 
ica’s Little Switzerland—never sold in stores, only 
by mail. SUMMER-CURKD SWISS, 8 to 10 
months old, 4 Ib. cut, Pack No. 13 G, $4.85; 
SHARP AGED CHEDDAR (American Cheese), 
2% years old, 4 Ib. cut, Pack No. 9 G, $4.65; OLD- 
FASHIONED BRICK carefully cured in our own 
cellars, 5 Ibs., Pack No. 14 G, $4.75; GOURMET 
ASSORTMENT, Summer-Cured Swiss, Old- 
Fashioned Brick, Aged Cheddar (15-18 months 
old), Golden Port Salut, 4 lb. Pack No. 4 G, $4.35. 


| All prices include shipping in USA—add 25c per 


shipment west of Rockies. 
Quality guaranteed. Send your orders in now. 
THE SWISS COLONY 
Monroe, Wisconsin 








GOOD READING 
(Continued from Page 65) 


at least ten pounds a week. Our ideas 
were not very grand, and this seemed 
to us the wildest pitch of extravagance. 
At last one of his friends disclosed the 
mystery: Grosely had discovered a 
wonderful system for making money. 
It amused and impressed us. None of 
us would have thought of anything so 
ingenious or have had the nerve to at- 
tempt it if he had. Grosely went to 
auctions, not Christie’s, of course, but 
auctions in the Strand and Oxford 
Street and in private houses, and 
bought anything portable that was go- 
ing cheap. Then he took his purchase to 
a pawnbrokers and pawned it for ten 
shillings or a pound more than he had 
paid. He was making money, four or 
five pounds a week, and he said he was 
going to give up medicine and make 
a regular business of it. Not one of 
us had ever made a penny in his life, 
and we regarded Grosely with admi- 
ration. ° 

“By Jove, he’s clever,” we said. 

“He’s just about as sharp as they 
make them.” 

“That’s the sort that ends up as a 
millionaire.” 

We were all very worldly wise, and 
what we didn’t know about life at 
eighteen we were pretty sure wasn’t 
worth knowing. It was a pity that 
when an examiner asked us a question 
we were so nervous that the answer 
often flew straight out of our head and 
when a nurse asked us to post a letter 
we blushed scarlet. It became known 
that the dean had sent for Grosely and 
hauled him over the coals. He had 
threatened him with sundry penalties 
if he continued systematically to neg- 
lect his work. Grosely was indignant. 
He’d had enough of that sort of thing 
at school, he said, he wasn’t going to 
let a horse-faced eunuch treat him like 
a boy. Damn it all, he was getting on 
for nineteen, and there wasn’t much 
you could teach him. The dean had 
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HOOSE from four, gracefully stream- 

lined, mobile apartments, magnificently 
equipped, tastefully furnished. H 
ing is a joy in Alma's compact kitchenette 
for everything's within arm's reach. Electric 
refrigeration, stainless steel sinks, hot water, 
Venetian blinds and copper screens are just ” 
a few of the truly modem conveniences. 
Superbly built throughout, easier to handle. 


You're home in an Alma, wherever yeu are 
Write for illustrated booklet 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


@In HOLIDAY for July, 
your editors will explore the 
City by the Golden Gate, 
from Nob Hill to Chinatown. 
Pages of text, with line draw- 
ings by José Bartoli and color 
photographs. 











said he heard he was drinking more 
than was good for him. Damned cheek. 
He could carry his liquor as well as any 
man of his age; he’d been blind last 
Saturday, and he meant to get blind 
next Saturday, and if anyone didn’t 
like it he could do the other thing. 
Grosely’s friends quite agreed with him 
that a man couldn’t let himself be in- 
sulted like that. 

But the blow fell at last, and now I 
remembered quite well the shock it 
gave us all. I suppose we had not seen 
Grosely for two or three days, but he 
had been in the habit of coming to the 
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MONTH 


Give your feet 
an all-summer 
holiday in the 
breezy comfort 
of these ultra- 
smart Concord 
Casuals. This 
Hand Woven, 
open pattern 
is a Concord 

exclusive. 

Hand sewn 
vamp and 
“kicker-back,” 
flexible leather 
sole. Relax in 
Smart comfort. 


ORDER BY MAIL — immediate Delivery 


Quality insured by 45 years of fine shoemaking. 
Order Model H-16 TODAY. State exact shoe size 
and width. Available now in sizes 6 to 12, c 


D. $9.95. Add 25c for mailing. 
Satisfaction or your money back. 


CONCORD SHOES, Iac., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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hospital more and more irregularly, so 
if we thought anything about it, I imag- 
ine we merely said that he was off on 
one of his bats. He would turn up again 
in a day or so, rather pale, but with a 

wonderful .story of some girl he had 

picked up and the time he had had 

with her. The anatomy lecture was at 

nine in the morning, and it was a rush 

to get there in time. On this particular 

day little attention was paid to the lec- 

turer who, with a visible pleasure in 

his limpid English and admirable elo- 

cution, was describing I know not 

what part of the human skeleton, for 

there was much excited whispering 

along the benches and a newspaper 

was surreptitiously passed from hand 

to hand. Suddenly the lecturer stopped. 

He had a pedagogic sarcasm. He af- 

fected not to know the names of his 

students. 

“T am afraid I am disturbing the 
gentleman who is reading the paper. 
Anatomy is a very tedious science, and 
I regret that the regulations of the 
Royal College of Surgeons oblige me to 
ask you to give it enough of your atten- 
tion to pass an examination in it. Any 
gentleman, however, who finds this im- 
possible is at liberty to continue his 
perusal of the paper outside.” 

The wretched boy to whom this 
reproof was addressed reddened to the 
roots of his hair and in his embarrass- 
ment tried to stuff the newspaper in his 
pocket. The professor of anatomy ob- 
served him coldly. 

“T am afraid, sir, that the paper is a 
little too large to go into your pocket,” 
he remarked. ‘Perhaps you would 
be good enough to hand it down 
to me.” 

The newspaper was passed from row 
to row to the well of the theatre, and, 
not content with the confusion to 
which he had put the poor lad, the 
eminent surgeon, taking it, asked: 
“May I inquire what it is in the paper 
that the gentleman in question found 
of such absorbing interest?” 

The student who gave it to him, with- 
out a word, pointed out the paragraph 
that we had all been reading. The pro- 
fessor read it, and we watched him in 
silence. He put the paper down and 
went on with his lecture. The headline 
ran: “ARREST OF A MEpIcaL STUDENT.” 
Grosely had been brought before the 
police court magistrate for getting 
goods on credit and pawning them. It 
appears that this is an indictable of- 
fense, and the magistrate had remanded 
him for a week. Bail was refused. It 
looked as though his method of making 
money by buying things at auctions 
and pawning them had not in the long 
run proved as steady a source of in- 
come as he expected, and he had found 
it more profitable to pawn things 
that he was not at the expense of paying 
for. 

Wetalked the matter over excitedly as 
soon as the lecture was over, and I am 
bound to say that, having no property 
ourselves, so deficient was our sense of 
its sanctity we could none of us look 
upon his crime as a very serious one; 
but with the natural love of the young 
for the terrible, there were few who did 
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not think he would get anything from 
two years’ hard labour to seven years’ 
penal servitude. 

I do not know why, but I did not 
seem to have any recollection of what 
happened to Grosely. I think he may 
have been arrested towards the end of 
a session, and his case may have come 
on again when we had all separated for 
holidays. I did not know if it was dis- 
posed of by the police-court magistrate 
or whether it went up for trial. I had a 
sort of feeling that he was sentenced to 
a short term of imprisonment, six weeks 
perhaps, for his operations had been 
pretty extensive; but I knew that he 
had vanished from our midst and in a 
little while was thought of no more. 
It was strange to me that after all these 
years I should recollect so much of the 
incident so clearly. It was as though, 
turning over an album of old snap- 
shots, I saw all at once the photo- 
graphs of a scene I had quite forgotten. 

But of course in that gross elderly 
man with gray hair and mottled red 
face I should never have recognized 
the lanky pink-cheeked boy. He 
looked sixty, but I knew he must be 
much less than that. I wondered what 
he had done with himself in the inter- 
vening time. It did not look as though 
he had excessively prospered. 

“What were you doing in China?” I 
asked him. 

“T was a tide waiter.” 

“Oh, were you?” 

It is not a position of great impor- 
tance, and I took care to keep out of 
my tone any note of surprise. The tide 
waiters are employees of the Chinese 
customs whose duty it is to board the 
ships and junks at the various treaty 
ports, and I think their chief business 
is to prevent opium smuggling. They 
are mostly retired A.B.’s from the 
Royal Navy and noncommissioned 
officers who have finished their time. 
I have seen them come on board at 
various places up the Yangtze. They 
hobnob with the pilot and the engineer, 
but the skipper is a trifle curt with 
them. They learn to speak Chinese 
more fluently than most Europeans 
and often marry Chinese women. 

“When I left England I swore I 
wouldn’t go back till I'd made my pile. 
And I never did. They were glad 
enough to get anyone to be a tide 
waiter in those days, any white man, I 
mean, and they didn’t ask questions. 
They didn’t care who you were. I was 
damned glad to get the job, I can tell 
you; I was about broke to the wide 
when they took me on. I only took it 
till I could get something better, but I 
stayed on; it suited me. I wanted to 
make money, and I found out that a 
tide waiter could make a packet if he 
knew the right way to go about. I was 
with the Chinese customs for the best 
part of twenty-five years, and when I 
came away I wouldn’t mind betting 
that lots of commissioners would have 
been glad to have the money I had.” 

He gave me a sly, mean look. I had 
an inkling of what he meant. But there 
was a point on which I was willing to 
be reassured ; if he was going to ask me 
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for a hundred piastres (I was resigned 
to that sum now) I thought I might 
just as well take the blow at once. 

“T hope you kept it,” I said. 

“You bet I did. I invested all my 
money in Shanghai, and when I left 
China I put it all in American railway 
bonds. Safety first is my motto. I know 
too much about crooks to take any 
risks myself.” 

I liked that remark, so I asked him if 
he wouldn’t stay and have luncheon 
with me. 

“No, I don’t think I will. I don’t eat 
much tiffin, and, anyway, my chow’s 
waiting for me at home. I think I'll be 
getting along.” He got up and he tow- 
ered over me. “But look here, why 
don’t you come along this evening and 
see my place? I’ve married a Haiphong 
girl. Got a baby too. It’s not often I 
get a chance of talking to anyone about 
London. You’d better not come to din- 
ner. We only eat native food, and I 
don’t suppose you’d care for that. 
Come along about nine, will you?” 

“All right,” I said. 

I had already told him that I was 


leaving Haiphong next day. He asked - 


the boy to bring him a piece of paper 
so that he might write down his ad- 
dress. He wrote laboriously in the hand 
of a boy of fourteen. 

“Tell the porter to explain to your 
rickshaw boy where it is. I’m on the 
second floor. There’s no bell. Just 
knock. Well, see you later.” 

He walked out, and I went in to 
luncheon. 

After dinner I called a rickshaw and 
with the porter’s help made the boy 
understand where I wanted to go. I 
found presently that he was taking me 
along the curved canal the houses of 
which had looked to me so like a faded 
Victorian water colour. He stopped at 
one of them and pointed to the door. 
It looked so shabby and the neighbor- 
hood was so squalid that I hesitated, 
thinking he had made a mistake. It 
seemed unlikely that Grosely could live 
so far in the native quarter and in a 
house so bedraggled. I told the rick- 
shaw boy to wait and pushing open the 
door saw a dark staircase in front of 
me. There was no one about, and the 
street was empty. It might have been 
the small hours of the morning. I 
struck a match and fumbled my way 
upstairs. On the second floor I struck 
another match and saw a large brown 
door in front of me. I knocked, and in 
a moment it was opened by a little 
Tonkinese woman holding a candle. 
She was dressed in the earth brown of 
the poorer classes, with a tight little 
black turban on her head; her lips and 
the skin round them were stained red 
with betel, arid when she opened her 
mouth to speak I saw that she had the 
black teeth and black gums that so dis- 
figure these people. She said something 
in her native language, and then I heard 
Grosely’s voice. 

‘Come along in. I was beginning to 
think you weren’t going to turn up.” 

I passed through a little dark ante- 
chamber and entered a large room that 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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(Continued from Page 143) 
evidently looked on the canal. Grosely 
was lying on a long chair, and he raised 
his length from it as I came in. He was 
reading the Hong Kong papers by the 
light of a paraffin lamp that stood on a 
table by his side. 

‘Sit down,” he said, ‘‘and put your 
feet up.” 

“There’s no reason I should take 
your chair.” 

Go on. I'll sit on this.” 

He took a kitchen chair and, sitting 
on it, put his feet on the end of 
mine. 

“That’s my wife,” he said, pointing 
with his thumb at the Tonkinese 
woman who had followed me into the 
room. “And over there in the corner’s 
the kid.” 

I followed his eyes, and against the 
wall, lying on bamboo mats and cov- 
ered with a blanket, I saw a child 
sleeping. 

“Lively little beggar when he’s 
awake. I wish you could have seen him. 
She’s going to have another soon.” 

I glanced at her, and the truth of 
what he said was apparent. She was 
very small, with tiny hands and feet, 
but her face was flat and the skin 
muddy. She looked sullen but may 
only have been shy. She went out of 
the room and presently came back with 
a bottle of whisky, two glasses, and a 
siphon. I looked round. There was a 
partition at the back of dark unpainted 
wood which I suppose shut off another 
room, and pinned against the middle 
of this was a portrait cut out of an illus- 
trated paper of John Galsworthy. He 
leoked austere, mild, and gentlemanly, 
and I wondered what he did there. The 
other walls were whitewashed, but the 
whitewash was dingy and stained. 
Pinned onto them were pages of pic- 
tures from The Graphic or The IIlus- 
trated London News. 

“I put them up,” said Grosely. “I 
thought they made the place look home- 
like.” 

“What made you put up Gals- 
worthy? Do you read his books?” 

“No, I didn’t know he wrote books. 
I liked his face.” 

There were one or two torn and 
shabby rattan mats on the floor and in a 
corner a great pile of The Hong Kong 
Times. The only furniture consisted 
of a washstand, two or three kit- 
chen chairs, a table or two, and a large 
teak native bed. It was cheerless and 
sordid. 

“Not a bad little place, is it?” said 
Grosely. “Suits me all right. Some- 
times I’ve thought of moving, but I 
don’t suppose I ever shall now.” He 
gave a little chuckle. ‘I came to Hai- 
phong for forty-eight hours and I’ve 
been here five years. I was on my way 
to Shanghai really.” 

He was silent. Having nothing to 
say I said nothing. Then the little 
Tonkinese woman made a remark to 
him, which I could not of course under- 
stand, and he answered her. He was 
silent again for a minute or two, but I 
thought he looked at me as though he 
wanted to ask me something. I did not 
know why he hesitated. 


“Have you ever tried smoking opium 
on your travels in the East?” he in- 
quired at last casually. 

“Yes, I did once, at Singapore. I 
thought I’d like to see what it was 
like.” 

“What happened?” 

“Nothing very thrilling, to tell you 
the truth. I thought I was going to 
have the most exquisite emotions. I 
expected visions, like De Quincey’s, 
you know. The only thing I felt was a 
kind of physical well-being, the same 
sort of feeling that you get when you've 
had a Turkish bath and are lying in 
the cooling room, and then a peculiar 
activity of mind so that everything 
I thought of seemed extremely clear.” 

“T know.” 

“T really felt that two and two are 
four and there could not be the smallest 
doubt about it. But next morning— 
oh, God! My head reeled. I was as 
sick as a dog, I was sick all day, I vom- 
ited my soul out, and as I vomited I 
said to myself miserably: ‘And there 
are people who call this fun.’” 

Grosely leaned back in his chair and 
gave a low, mirthless laugh. 

“T expect it was bad stuff. Or you 
went at it too hard. They saw you were 
a mug and gave you dregs that had 
been smoked already. They’re enough 
to turn anybody up. Would you like to 
have another try now? I’ve got some 
stuff here that I know’s good.” 

“No, I think once was enough for 
me.” 

“D’you mind if I have a pipe or two? 
You want it in a climate like this. It 
keeps you from getting dysentery. And 
I generally have a bit of a smoke about 
this time.” 

“Go ahead,” I said. 

He spoke again to the woman, and 
she, raising her voice, called out some- 
thing in a raucous tone. An answer 
came from the room behind the wooden 
partition, and after a minute or two an 
old woman came out carrying a little 
round tray. She was shriveled and 
old and when she entered gave me 
an ingratiating smile of her stained 
mouth. Grosely got up and crossed 
over to the bed and lay on it. The old 

woman set the tray down on the bed; 
on it was a spirit lamp, a pipe, a long 
needle, and a little round box of opium. 
She squatted on the bed, and Grosely’s 
wife got on it too and sat, her feet 
tucked up under her with her back 
against the wall. Grosely watched the 
old woman while she put a little pellet 
of the drug on the needle, held it over 
the flame till it sizzled, and then plugged 
it into the pipe. She handed it to him, 
and with a great breath he inhaled it. 
He held the smoke for a little while and 
then blew it out in a thick gray cloud. 
He handed her back the pipe, and she 
started to make another. Nobody 
spoke. He smoked three pipes in suc- 
cession and then sank back. 

“By George, I feel better now. I 
was feeling all in. She makes a wonder- 
ful pipe, this old hag. Are you sure you 
won't have one?” 

“Quite.” 

“Please yourself. Have some tea, 
then.” 
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He spoke to his wife, who scrambled 
off the bed and went out of the room. 
Presently she came back with a little 
china pot of tea and a couple of Chinese 
bowls. . 

“A lot of people smoke here, you 
know. It does you no harm if you don’t 
do it to excess. I never smoke more 
than twenty to twenty-five pipes a day. 
You can go on for years if you limit 
yourself to that. Some of the French- 
men smoke as many as forty or fifty a 
day. That’s too much. I never do that, 
except now and then when I feel I want 
a binge. I’m bound to say it’s never 
done me any harm.” 

We drank our tea, pale and vaguely 
scented and clean on the palate. Then 
the old woman made him another pipe 
and then another. His wife had got 
back onto the bed and soon, curling 
herself up at his feet, went to sleep. 
Grosely smoked two or three pipes at a 
time and while he was smoking seemed 
intent upon nothing else, but in the in- 
tervals he was loquacious. Several 
times I suggested going, but he would 
not let me. The hours wore on. Once or 
twice while he smoked I dozed. He told 
me all about himself. He went on and 
on. I spoke only to give him a cue. I 
cannot relate what he told me in his 
own words. He repeated himself. He 
was very long-winded, and he told me his 
story confusedly, first a late bit, then 
an early bit, so that I had to arrange the 
sequence for myself; sometimes I saw 
that, afraid he had said too much, he 
held something back; sometimes he lied 
and I had to make a guess at the truth 
from the smile he gave me or the look 
in his eyes. He had not the words to 
describe what he had felt, and I had to 
conjecture his meaning from slangy met- 
aphors and hackneyed, vulgar phrases. 
I kept on asking myself what his real 
name was: it was on the tip of my 
tongue, and it irritated me not to be 
able to recall it, though why it should 
in the least matter to me I did not 
know. He was somewhat suspicious of 
me at first, and I saw that this escapade 
of his in London and his imprisonment 
had been all these years a tormenting 
secret. He had always been haunted by 
the fear that sooner or later someone 
would find out. 

“It’s funny that even now you 
shouldn’t remember me at the hospi- 
tal,” he said, looking at me shrewdly. 
“You must have a rotten memory.” 

“Hang it all, it’s nearly thirty years 
ago. Think of the thousands of people 
I’ve met since then. There’s no reason 
why I should remember you any more 
than you remember me.” 

“That's right. I don’t suppose there 
is. 
It seemed to reassure him. At last he 
had smoked enough, and the old woman 
made herself a pipe and smoked it. Then 
she went over to the mat on which the 
child was lying and huddled down be- 
side it. She lay so still that I supposed 
she had fallen directly asleep. When at 
last I went I found my boy curled 
up on the footboard of the rickshaw 
in so deep slumber that I had to 
shake him. I knew where I was, and I 
wanted air and exercise, so I gave him 
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a couple of piastres and told him | 
would walk. 

It was a strange story I carried away 
with me. 

It was with a sort of horror that I had 
listened to Grosely telling me of those 
twenty years he had spent in China. 
He had made money, I do not know 
how much, but from the way he talked 
I should think something between fif- 
teen and twenty thousand pounds, and 
for a tide waiter it was a fortune. He 
could not have come by it honestly, and 
little as I knew of the details of his 
trade, by his sudden reticences, by his 
leers and hints I guessed that there was 
no base transaction that, if it was made 
worth his while, he jibbed at. I sup- 
pose that nothing paid him better than 
smuggling opium, and his position gave 
him the opportunity to do this with 
safety and profit. I understood that his 
superior officers had often had their 
suspicions of him, but had never been 
able to get such proof of his malprac- 
tices as to justify them in taking any 
steps. They contented themselves with 
moving him from one port to another, 
but that did not disturb him; they 
watched him, but he was too clever for 
them. I saw that he was divided be- 
tween the fear of telling me too much to 
his discredit, and the desire to boast of 
his own astuteness. He prided himself 
on the confidence the Chinese had 
placed in him. 

“They knew they could trust me,” 
he said, “and it gave mea pull. I never 
double-crossed a Chinaman once.” 

The thought filled him with the com- 
placency of the honest man. The Chi- 
nese discovered that he was keen on 
curios, and they got in the habit of giv- 
ing him bits or bringing him things to 
buy; he never made inquiries how they 
had come by them, and he bought them 
cheap. When he had got a good lot he 
sent them to Peking and sold them at a 
handsome profit. I remembered how 
he had started his commercial career by 
buying things at auctions and pawning 
them. For twenty years, by shabby 
shift and petty dishonesty he added 
pound to pound, and everything he 
made he invested in Shanghai. He 
lived penuriously, saving half his pay; 
he never went on leave because he did 
not want to waste his money; he would 
not have anything to do with the Chi- 
nese women, he wanted to keep himself 
free from any entanglement; he did not 
drink. He was consumed by one ambi- 
tion: to save enough to be able to go 
back to England and live the life from 
which he had been snatched as a boy. 
That was the only thing he wanted. He 
lived in China as though in a dream; he 
paid no attention to the life around him; 
its colour and strangeness, its possibili- 
ties of pleasure, meant nothing to him. 
There was always before him the mirage 
of London, the Criterion Bar, himself 
standing with his foot on the rail, the 
promenade at the Empire and the Pa- 
vilion, the picked-up harlot, the serio- 
comic at the music hall, and the musical 
comedy at the Gaiety. This was life and 
love and adventure. This was romance. 
This was what he yearned for with all 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
his heart. There was surely something 
impressive in the way in which during 
all those years he had lived like an 
anchorite with that one end in view of 
jeading again a life that was so vulgar. 
It showed character. 

“You see,” he said to me, “even if 
I'd been able to get back to England on 
leave I wouldn’t have gone. I didn’t 
want to go till I could go for good. And 
then I wanted to do the thing in style.” 

He saw himself putting on evening 
clothes every night and going out with 
agardenia in his buttonhole, and he saw 
himself going to the Derby in a long 
coat and a brown hat and a pair of 
opera glasses slung over his shoulder. 
He saw himself giving the girls a look- 
over and picking out the one he fancied. 
He made up his mind that on the night 
he arrived in London he would get 
blind; he hadn’t been drunk for twenty 
years; he couldn’t afford to in his job, 
you had to keep your wits about you. 
He'd take care not to get drunk on the 
ship on the way home. He’d wait till he 
got to London. What a night he'd have! 
He thought of it for twenty years. 

I do not know why Grosely left the 
Chinese customs, whether the place was 
getting too hot for him, whether he had 
reached the end of his service, or 
whether he had amassed the sum he 
had fixed. But at last he sailed. He 
went second class; he did not intend to 
start spending money till he reached 
London. He took rooms in Jermyn 
Street—he had always wanted to live 
there—and he went straight to a tailor’s 
and ordexed himself an outfit. Slap up. 
Then he had a look round the town. It 
was different from how he remembered 
it, there was much more traffic, and he 
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felt confused and a little at sea. He 
went to the Criterion and found there 
was no longer a bar where he had been 
used to lounge and drink. There was a 
restaurant in Leicester Square where 
he had been in the habit of dining when 
he was in funds, but he could not find 
it; he supposed it had been torn down. 
He went to the Pavilion, but there were 
no women there. He was rather dis- 
gusted and went on to the Empire: he 
found they had done away with the 
Promenade. It was rather a blow. He 
could not quite make it out. Well, any- 
how, he must be prepared for changes 
in twenty years, and if he couldn’t do 


anything else he could get drunk. He 
had had fever several times in China, 
and the change of climate had brought 
it on again. He wasn’t feeling any too 
well, and after four or five drinks he was 
glad to go to bed. 

That first day was only a sample of 
many that followed it. Everything 
went wrong. Grosely’s voice grew pee- 
vish and bitter as he told me how one 
thing and another had failed him. The 
old places were gone, the people were 
different, he found it hard to make 
friends, he was strangely lonely; he had 
never expected that in a great city 
like London. That’s what was wrong 
with it, London had become too big; it 
wasn’t the jolly, intimate place it had 
been in the early nineties. It had gone 
to pieces. He picked up a few girls, but 
they weren’t as nice as the girls he had 
known before; they weren’t the fun 
they used to be, and he grew dimly con- 
scious that they thought him a rum sort 
of cove. He was only just over forty, 
and they looked upon him as an old 
man. When he tried to cotton on to a 
lot of young fellows standing round a 
bar they gave him the cold shoulder. 
Anyway, these young fellows didn’t 
know how to drink. He’d show them. 
He got soused every night, it was the 
only thing to do in that damned place, 
but, by Jove, it made him feel rotten 
next day. He supposed it was the cli- 
mate of China. When he was a medical 
student he could drink a bottle of 
whisky every night and be as fresh as a 
daisy in the morning. He began to 
think more about China. All sorts of 
things that he never knew he had no- 
ticed came back to him. It wasn’t a 
bad life he’d led there. Perhaps he’d 
been a fool to keep away from those 
Chinese girls; they were pretty little 
things, some of them, and they didn’t 
put on the airs these English girls did. 
One could have a damned good time in 
China if one had the money he had. 
One could keep a Chinese girl and get 
into the club, and there’d be a lot of 
nice fellows to drink with and play 
bridge with and billiards. He remem- 

bered the Chinese shops and all the row 
in the streets and the coolies carrying 
loads and the ports with the junks in 
them and the rivers with pagodas on 
the banks. It was funny, he never 
thought much of China while he was 
there, and now—well, he couldn’t get it 
out of his mind. It obsessed him. He 
began to think that London was no 
place for a white man. It had just gone 
to the dogs, that was the long and short 
of it, and one day the thought came to 
him that perhaps it would be a good 
thing if he went back to China. Of 
course it was silly, he’d worked like a 
slave for twenty years to be able to 
have a good time in London, and it was 
absurd to go and live in China. With 

his money he ought to be able to have a 

good time anywhere. But somehow he 

couldn’t think of anything else but 

China. One day he went to the pictures 

and saw a scene at Shanghai. That set- 

tled it. He was fed up with London. 

He hated it. He was going to get out, 

and this time he’d get out for good. He 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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(Continued from Page 149) 
had been home a year and a half, and it 
seemed longer to him than all his twenty 
years in the East. He took a passage on 
a French boat sailing from Marseilles, 
and when he saw the coast of Europe 
sink into the sea he heaved a great sigh 
of relief. When they got to Suez and he 
felt the first touch of the East he knew 
he had done the right thing. Europe was 
finished. The East was the only place. 

He went ashore at Djibouti and 
again at Colombo and Singapore, but 
though the ship stopped for two days at 
Saigon he remained on board there. 
He'd been drinking a good deal and he 
was feeling a bit under the weather. 
But when they reached Haiphong where 
they were staying for forty-eight hours 
he thought he might just as well have a 
look at it. That was the last stopping 
place before they got to China. He was 
bound for Shanghai. When he got there 
he meant to go to a hotel and look 
around a bit and then get hold of a girl 
and a place of his own. He would buy a 
pony or two and race. He’d soon make 
friends. In the East they weren’t so 
stiff and stand-offish as they were in 
London. Going ashore, he dined at the 
hotel, and after dinner he got into a 
rickshaw and told the boy he wanted a 
woman. The boy took him to the shabby 
tenement in which I had sat for so many 
hours, and there were the old woman 
and the girl who was now the mother of 
his child. After a while the old woman 
asked him if he wouldn’t like to smoke. 
He had never tried opium, he had al- 
ways been frightened of it, but now he 
didn’t see why he shouldn’t have a go. 
He was feeling good that night and the 
girl was a jolly, cuddlesome little thing; 
she was rather like a Chinese girl, small 
and pretty, like an idol. Well, he had a 
pipe or two, and he began to feel happy 
and comfortable. He stayed all night. 
He didn’t sleep. He just lay, feeling 
very restful, and thought about things. 

“| stopped there till my ship went on 
to Hong Kong,” he said. “And when 
she left I just stopped on.” 

“How about your luggage?” I asked. 

For I am perhaps unworthily inter- 
ested in the manner people combine 
practical details with the ideal aspects 
of life. When in a novel penniless lovers 
drive away in a long swift racing car 
over the distant hills I have always a 
desire to know how they managed to pay 
for it; and I have often asked myself 
how the characters of Henry James in 
the intervals of subtly examining their 
situation coped with the physiological 
necessities of their bodies. 

“T only had a trunk full of clothes, I 
was never one to want much more than 
I stood up in, and I went down with the 
girl in a rickshaw to fetch it. I only 
meant to stay on till the next boat came 
through. You see, I was so near China 
here I thought I'd wait a bit and get 
used to things, if you understand what 
| mean, before I went on.” 

I did. Those last words of his revealed 
him to me. I knew that on the thresh- 
old of China his courage had failed him. 
England had been such a terrible disap- 
pointment that now he was afraid to 
put China to the test too. If that 





failed him he had nothing. For years 
England had been like a mirage in the 
desert. But when he had yielded to the 
attraction, those shining pools and the 
palm trees and the green grass were 
nothing but the rolling sandy dunes. 
He had China, and so long as he never 
saw it again he kept it. 

“Somehow I stayed on. You know, 
you'd be surprised how quickly the days 
pass. I don’t seem to have time to do 
half the things I want to. After all, I’m 
comfortable here. The old woman makes 
a damned good pipe, and she’s a jolly 
little girl, my girl, and then there’s the 
kid. A lively young beggar. If you're 
happy somewhere, what’s the good of 
going somewhere else?” 

“Are you happy here?” I asked him. 

I looked round that large, bare, sor- 
did room. There was no comfort in it, 
and not one of the little personal things 
that one would have thought might 
have given him the feeling of home. 
Grosely had taken on this equivocal lit- 
tle apartment which served as a house 
of assignation and as a place for Euro- 
peans to smoke opium in, with the old 
woman who kept it, just as it was, and 
he camped, rather than lived, there 
still as though next day he would pack 
his traps and go. After a little while he 
answered my question. 

“T’ve never been so happy in my life. 
I often think I’ll go on to Shanghai 
some day, but I don’t suppose I ever 
shall. And God knows I never want to 
see England again.” 

“Aren’t you awfully lonely some- 
times for people to talk to?” 

“No. Sometimes a Chinese tramp 
comes in with an English skipper or a 
Scotch engineer and then I go on board 
and we have a talk about old times. 
There’s an old fellow here, a French- 
man who was in the customs, and he 
speaks English; I go and see him some- 
times. But thé fact is I don’t want any- 
body very much. I think a lot. It gets 
on my nerves when people come be- 
tween me and my thoughts. I’m not a 
big smoker, you know, I just have a 
pipe or two in the morning to settle my 
stomach, but I don’t really smoke till 
night. Then I think.” 

"What do you think about?” 

“Oh, all sorts of things. Sometimes 
about London and what it was like 
when I was a boy. But mostly about 
China. I think of the good times I had 
and the way I made my money, and I 
remember the fellows I used to know, 
and the Chinese. I had some narrow 
squeaks now and then, but I always 
came through all right. And I wonder 
what the girls would have been like that 
I might have had. Pretty little things. 
I'm sorry now I didn’t keep one or two. 
It’s a great country, China; I love those 
shops with an old fellow sitting on his 
heels smoking a water pipe, and all the 
shop signs. And the temples. By George, 
that’s the place for a man to live in. 
There’s life.” 

The mirage shone before his eyes. 
The illusion held him. He was happy. 
I wondered what would be his end. 
Well, that was not yet. For the first 
time in his life perhaps he held the pres- 
ent in his hand. THE END 
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AMATEUR PEDDLER 


(Continued from Page 96) 


In the middle of one of the rivers 
I met an arriero, goading and yell- 
ing at his heavily loaded charges. 
We greeted each other and went 
on. As I splashed up the opposite 
bank and stooped to put on my 
huaraches, I heard his hail, “‘ What 
have you for sale?” 

I looked back. There he stood, 
his trousers and huaraches in his 
hand, the ragged straw sombrero 
pushed back over a shaggy thatch 
of coarse black hair, sweat and 
river water streaming down his 
brown skin. But his oblique black 
eyes were interested. He was a 
Customer. I picked my way back. 


The Last Transaction 


For the hundredth time I opened 
my dilapidated pack and dragged 
out my sorry merchandise. I 
named prices lower than I had 
paid. The arriero looked serious. 

“But that is high, sefior. Very 
high.” 

I started to argue. As the first 
hackneyed, whining words came 
out, the futility of such merchan- 
dising poured over me, drowning 
my spiel. The scores of avid eyes 
which had challenged me, the 
scores of lips mouthing the same 
protesting phrases, the succession 
of flat brown faces tight with sus- 
picion piled up before me. I 
couldn’t go through it again. 
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I stopped in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and put the earrings back 
with the other trinkets. I wrapped 
them all up and laid the parcel in 
the puzzled arriero’s hands. 

“Youcan have it all. Free. Take 
it.” 

His look of shock turned to one 
of suspicion. This was outside his 
experience. It was outside mine 
too. Suddenly I howled, .“‘ Take it 
and get out! Anda, burro!” 

He whipped up his burros and 
fled up the trail into the jungle. 

The pomade Kardakian sold 
me never seemed to keep away 
the mosquitoes. I learned later 
that the stuff is dangerous to use 
on your skin, anyway. THE END 
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“VICTORY TO MAHATMA GANDHI!” 


(Continued from Page 87) 


secretary, now dead, Mahadev 
Desai, and most of the work was 
done in jail. It was published in 
1946 in a very small edition and I 
have not yet met anybody else 
who has even read it, but there is 
no doubt that it constitutes the 
key to his system of karma yoga. It 
was based upon his original in- 
terpretation of the Gila when he 
translated it into Gujrati, his own 
native vernacular, some years ago 
and had it sold at cost price so as 
to popularize the great Sanskrit 
poem. Unquestionably Gandhi's 
thinking has been colored with in- 
creasing strength for the past fifty 
years by the Bhagavad-Gita, into 
which he has himself grown day by 
day through the years until it was 
part of him and he was part of it. 
When I told him, as we walked up 
and down, that I had just been 
reading his interpretation and 
wished to base my questions upon 
it, his whole face lighted up and 
he exclaimed, “Acha! Acha!”’ in 
an eager affirmative. 

In a long series of questions and 
answers, while we paced the room, 
his every response made it more 
clear that he regarded nonviolence 
as an absolute for all times and 
places. Finally we sat down. He 
sat on the white pallet in the cor- 
ner, and I sat on the floor beside 
him, although he made a courteous 
attempt to send for a chair for me. 
He sat forward and back against 
the cushions, as the thread of the 
discourse moved him. At times he 
took his glasses off and wiped 
them. At other times he leaned 
forward very close to me to empha- 
size a point with the utmost 
earnestness. He did not seem to be 
aware of anything or anybody ex- 
cept this conversation. I was only 
aware, in a very vague sort of 
peripheral way, that the girls in 
the corner behind were at first 
talking and afterward grew silent, 
and that various persons including 
Mr. Pyarelal were taking notes. At 
one point, I was a little distracted 
by the faces which filled the win- 
dow just facing me. Although 
Gandhi has steeled himself for 
many years not to notice this sort 
of thing, one of the girls went over 
and drew the curtains. This was 
the only time I ever saw those cur- 
tains drawn, even when he was 
dying. 

It was an astounding interview 
to me because of its extreme ten- 
sion and altitude. Somehow, as I 
have thought it over ‘since, it 
seems to me that he knew more 


about me than I knew about my- 


self. His intuition, his imaginative 
sympathy, and his genius for 
truth were all in full play. He knew 
that what I wanted was truth, 
truth which transcends the limita- 
tions of time, space and country. 
He gave it to me. At one point he 
even sighed deeply and leaned 
back against the cushions, saying 
in an undertone, “Look at what 
India is doing now, and with my 
tacit consent. I cannot deny that 
it is with my tacit consent.” This 
was the only time India was men- 
tioned in the conversation. 

The general statement I ob- 
tained by a considerable number 
of questions and answers is this: 
that nonviolence, or ahimsa, is the 
final flower of truth and that there 
can, therefore, be no conflict be- 
tween truth and ahimsa. He told 
me that some years ago he had had 
a controversy with a_ certain 
Frenchman (the secretaries 
seemed to think his name was 
Sartre) who had come to the 
ashram at Wardha and had after- 
ward quoted the Mahatma as say- 
ing he would sacrifice even his own 
country for the truth. 

“Tt is correct that I did say 
that,” Gandhi told me with his 
gentle smile, “ but what he omitted 
to state was that such a contin- 
gency could not arise.” 

By this I took him to mean that 
a man’s country is such an enor- 
mous part of his truth—that is, by 
anthropology, sociology, heredity 
and all the sum of his conditions — 
that it cannot be sacrificed to that 
which contains it. 


The Fruits of Action 


We worked our way through the 
Gila concept of action and the 
fruits of action, and he said many 
illuminating things. One of these 
was about the blinking of an eye. 
“If I blink my eye because Nature 
demands it,” he explained, “that 
is action, but if I deliberately 
blink or wink my eyes, that is ac- 
tion designed to convey some- 
thing and therefore to obtain cer- 
tain results or fruits of action.” 

At one point, and one point 
only, he misunderstood a question. 
I asked, ““ How are we ever going to 
be governed well, since those who 
govern us are obviously concerned 
about the results or fruits of action 
rather than about the natural 
truth of action?’ He thought I 
was talking about America, 
whereas I was really talking about 
all people everywhere. He said, 
“You must give up the worship of 
Mammon,” and followed this by 
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some other statements which did 
not really penetrate to my mind 
because I have never been con- 
vinced that Mammon was wor- 
shiped in America more than 
elsewhere. 

On the catastrophic results of 
righteous action, he made some 
specific remarks. He did not con- 
test my view that our war against 
Hitler was a righteous action, al- 
though he had himself in 1942 
been unwilling to support it. When 
I said I had known some of those 
who were responsible for this ac- 
tion and was convinced of their 
right intention, he nodded his head 
slowly in agreement. I did not tell 
him, but I am sure he knew with- 
out being told, that I meant Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill in 
particular. 

“You cannot destroy or wipe 
out a nation like Germany,” he 
said. 

“T know it, sir. It is madness to 
try,” I answered. 

“You cannot destroy the spirit 
of Japan,” he said, making a 
downward sign with his index 
finger. 

“IT know it, sir,” I said. 

He then expressed pity for the 
United Nations and deep regret or 
sorrow over its rapid decline. 

I said, “I have hoped this past 
year that you could be induced 
sometime to come to New York 
and talk to them. If you spoke, 
they would be obliged to listen.” 

This made him laugh. “ If things 
grew more peaceful in India,” he 
said, “and if I had more years of 
service afterward, perhaps I might 
make a journey. However ——” 
He seemed to dismiss this as very 
unlikely. 


When Time Stood Still 


At the end of this first conversa- 
tion, we all looked at our watches 
at the same time. Mr. Gandhi had 
what we call a dollar watch—of 
the kind known in my youth in the 
Middle West as a “turnip” —tied 
on to his waist. It was just after a 
quarter to seven and I had been 
with him for fifty minutes. 

He seemed astonished at the 
time and said, “This is more than 
I had bargained for.” He then 
said, with his infinite kindness, 
putting to rest my fears that I 
could not see him again, that I 
could come to him every day and 
he would answer my questions, 
that I could move into the house if 
I liked, that I could go with him to 
his retreat at, Wardha, where he 
expected to go the following Mon- 
day, February 2nd, and that he 
would always find time for me. I 
said I would come to evening 
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prayers every day and come to 
him afterward. 

‘Yes, come to the prayers,” he 
said, laughing at me. “Consider 
that a standing invitation.”’ I as- 
sumed he was having a little joke 
about this because Mr. Nehru had 
no doubt told him I was an ag- 
nostic materialist. 

On leaving him to put on my 
shoes at the steps, I noticed that it 
had grown quite dark and I looked 
at my watch again. The fact is 
that my expensive Swiss watch 
stopped at that moment, twelve 
minutes to seven. If it is true that 
psychosomatic shock in plants and 
animals produces an electric cur- 
rent, as some physiologists believe, 
and if delicate metal mechanisms 
are subject to such interferences, 
this is easy enough to comprehend, 
but it is a little remarkable that 
precisely the same thing had hap- 
pened three weeks before to my 
friend and colleague Edgar Snow 
when he left Gandhi. 


The Last Lesson 


On the following day, Mr. 
Gandhi seemed rather tired and 
much more in reminiscent mood. 
(From accounts published in India 
it appears that he spent a restless 
night the night before.) Among 
those who were taking notes on 
that day was, I heard afterwards, 
the Minister of Health, Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, a woman devoted 
to his truth. He spoke of his dead 
wife and told me he could see her 
face before him as he was speak- 
ing. This was in connection with 
his vow not to drink cow’s or _ 
buffalo’s milk, a case in which, 
from his own writing, I had 
thought I discerned a conflict be- 
tween truth and ahimsa. 

At the end of this talk he told 
me to come back the next day, and 
I said I could not because I was 
going with Mr. Nehru to the Paki- 
stan border and Amritsar. He 
smiled up at me and lifted both 
hands high in the air in an attitude 
of blessing. ‘Go, go,” he said. 
Those were his last words to me. 

We returned from Amritsar on 
Friday, January 30th, and I spent 
the hours before the prayer meet- 
ing cleaning up and thinking over 
my questions. I intended to dis- 
cuss with him the book by Tolstoy 
which advocates adherence to the 
Sermon on the Mount both by in- 
dividuals and by society as a 
sufficient guide to action. Last 
June, after Mr. Gandhi had ac- 
cepted the partition of India, | 
read this book, The Kingdom of 
God is Within You, which had been 
on my shelves for years, but at 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

that distance, on a Vermont farm, 
I could not see what he had seen in 
it. It appeared to me that Tol- 
stoy’s ideal, without policemen or 
courts of law or any forms of force, 
was socially impossible. Yet it 
had immediately influenced Gan- 
dhi’s thought last June. 

The next subject after that, 
which I would have taken up Satur- 
day, January 31st, was Jesus of 
Nazareth as an artist. This was an 
inquiry along the lines suggested 
by Gandhi’s declaration in 1924 
that Jesus and Mohammed were 
the supreme artists because their 
aim was truth, and beauty fol- 
lowed naturally. I wanted to ask 
him if he thought Jesus had con- 
sciously collaborated with his own 
destiny, as, for example, when he 
deliberately chose to go to Jerusa- 
lem although he knew it to be 
dangerous. This study might give 
light, I thought, because it has 
seemed to me through the years 
that Gandhi collaborated with his 
own destiny more than anybody I 
have heard of since Jesus; light on 
one would be light on the other. 


Moment of Martyrdom 


At twelve past five exactly, for I 
looked at my watch, I saw Mr. 
Gandhi leave the house and walk 
toward me over the grass, leaning 
lightly on the two girls who walked 
with him. He came near, gleaming 
with health and that benevolence 
which always emanated from him. 
He started to ascend the steps to 
the terrace, and at the top the 
usual clump of people gathered 
around and obscured my view. I 
then heard four small explosions 
and recoiled. In a very few sec- 
onds I felt his consciousness go 
from me. I cannot express it 
otherwise. Psychologists can inter- 
pret it as they please, but that 
is what happened. I did not know 
whether he still had life or not, but 
I felt his consciousness depart. 

I knew without being told that 
he was dead and that it was a 
Hindu who had killed him, because 
the inevitability of the martyrdom 
had been apparent to me for many 
months. I had never, of course, 
expected it to happen here, at the 
prayer meeting. I had thought it 
more likely to come in the Punjab, 
the place of origin of the earliest 
religious scriptures. But here it 
was, here and now, and the reeling 
mind could not take it all at once. 

During the time of mourning I 
went to the banks of the Jumna 
every morning to the chanting of 
the Gila beside the cremation plat- 
form of the Mahatma. His im- 
mediate followers, Brij Krishna, 





Mrs. Jai Prakash Narain, his son 
Devadas, and others, took me out 
there and brought me back, as 
they took me to the Ganges after- 
ward. I listened to the Gita in 
Sanskrit, following it with my 
English translation, and came af- 
ter a few days to understand its 
meaning and its beauty far better 
than ever before. It appears to me 
now to contain a vision of truth 
supremely valid, even though my 
understanding is still clouded. 
God is in all men and sometimes 
more in some than in others. All 
men are gods or attain union with 
God at the moment of realization. 
That is how the death of the man 
Gandhi is the birth of the god. He, 
too, came to the beauty of the 
Gita largely by means of its chant- 
ing in Sanskrit. So he tells us in 
his autobiography. It was the late 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
founder of the Hindu University 
at Benares and once president of 
that Hindu Mahasabha which is 
partly responsible for Gandhi's 
death, who used to chant the Gita 
to the national hero in 1921 during 
the great fast of twenty-one days. 
Later Gandhi memorized it him- 
self and had it chanted regularly 
by the members of his ashram. 
Whatever the immensity of his 
achievement in politics or society, 
the “five constructive institu- 
tions” of which he spoke to me, or 
in religion and philosophy, it is 
through the Gita and India that he 
is best to be understood clearly. 
Nobody ever loved his country 
more or was more loved in return. 
At the end of the epic fast of 1932, 
undertaken for the untouchables, 
Rabindranath Tagore, the old and 
famous poet, came to Yeravda 
jail to sing his Bengali songs to 
Gandhi. When I remember my 
own last sight of Gandhi walking 
serenely over the grass into the sun- 
set, I like to imagine that one song 
Tagore sang to him was this: 


Blessed am I that I am born to this 
land and that I had the luck to 
love her. 


What care I if queenly treasure is 
not in her store but precious 
enough is for me the living wealth 
of her love. 


The best gift of fragrance to my 
heart is from her own flowers and 
I know not where else shines the 
moon that can flood my being 
with such loveliness. 


The first light revealed to my eyes 
was from her own sky and let the 
same light kiss them before they 
are closed forever. THE END 
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The U. S. Military cemeteries 
have become an American part of 
France, guarded by American 
soldiers. Corp. James J. Colwell, 
twenty, of Hazard, Kentucky, is 
stationed at St. James Cemetery 
as an honor guard. His duties in- 
clude supervising the French civil- 
ian workers who tend the graves 
and flower beds, and answering the 
questions of visitors. 
“T’ve been here eighteen 
months,” Corporal Colwell said. 
“Never thought I'd be doing this 
when I joined up in Kentucky. 
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honor the memory of American 
sldiers who died fighting along 
the maze of cow paths and cart 
roads in the fields behind the 
beaches. The area has been de- 
mined repeatedly, but many of the 
farmers still consider the pastures 
too risky for their precious live- 
stock. Some of the fields contain 
the remnants of German and 
Allied planes, or huge piles of 
unidentifiable, rusty, twisted 
metal, looking like any junk pile 
along U. S. Highway No. 1. Only 
the road signs, maintained by the 
Army, look neat and orderly. 
They are placed at the intersec- 
tions of the dusty roads: 


WALKER Roapb 
IN HONOR OF 
T/5 N. L. WALKER 
818TH AMPH. TRK. CO. 
KILLED IN ACTION JUNE 10, 1944 


Visitors to St. Laurent usually 
walk from the edge of the ceme- 
tery toward the bluffs over a 
grassy path marked by thin, white 
ribbons, indicating that the area 
is safe from land mines. They can 
look down from the hundred-foot- 
high bluffs, past the tangle of 
barbed wire and German concrete 
fortification, over the wide tracts 
of sand where the only motion 
some days is the coming and going 
of the tide. 


G. I. Jean Baptiste 


Without a guide, the debris on 
the beaches only hints at the pan- 
demonium and sudden death that 
once filled the air. Often visitors 
are accompanied by Jean Baptiste 
Feuillye, who is seventeen now 
and works for the U. S. Army as 
a guide and interpreter. After 
D Day, Jean Baptiste went off 
with the G. I.’s, traveling with the 
rear echelons as far as “‘Camp 
Chicago,” an Army supply depot 
near Reims, 200 miles from his 
home in Fresville. In his eighteen 
months with the Army, Jean Bap- 
liste improved his schoolboy Eng- 
lish and became an unofficial in- 
lerpreter for the 68lst Q. M. 
Laundry Company. Now his 
English is salted with G. I. slang. 
Old friends are “buddies”; a 
blitzed town is a “ beat-up place”’; 
and life at timesis “ pretty rugged.” 
Jean Baptiste lost his left hand a 
year ago when his shotgun—the 
one he got for his thirteenth birth- 
day—accidentally discharged. 
Nevertheless, six mornings a week 
he manages to bicycle the five 
miles from his home to Ste. Meére- 
Eglise cemetery, from which he 
Starts off with the visitors who 
want to see the beaches. 


“T help them arrange for taxis 
to the beaches and see that they 
pay a proper price. Then I ride in 
the front seat, pointing out the 
places of interest. At times some 
of my countrymen gyp the pants 
off visitors, as my buddies used to 
say. But that is usually done by 
people from a beat-up place.” 

Jean Baptiste is embarrassed by 
people who attempt to make them- 
selves picturesque, like the family 
living in a German blockhouse at 
Omaha. 

They keep their little daughter 
dressed in cloth from a para- 
trooper’s uniform, so that visitors 
will want to photograph her. 
They usually tip her. 

“T wish things could stay put,” 
says Jean Baptiste. “Over at 
Utah, the beach is cleaned daily — 
the iron and steel are needed for 
France. Soon it will look like any 
beach. Perhaps that is why visitors 
prefer Omaha. It has greater 
wreckage and some of the German 
guns still point across the Channel 
at England. 

“A strange visitor came last 
summer. He did not speak as we 
rode to the Omaha Beach, just 
stared at the countryside. I 
walked down to the beach with 
him. Suddenly he picked up a long 
stick, and holding it like a gun, he 
ran out into the water until he was 
up to his shoulders. 

“Then he turned around and 
came toward the beach. He bent 
over, charged across the sand, and 
dived behind a landing boat. He 
raised the stick and yelled, like I 
used to when I played soldiers. 
Finally he stopped and regarded 
me. ‘What am I doing here, son?’ 
he said. ‘ Let’s get back to town.’ I 
think he was a soldier in the in- 
vasion. That night in Carentan he 
was very drunk.” 

This year Jean Baptiste has 
guided some next-of-kin visitors. 
“T can recognize them,” he says, 
“because I remember how my 
mother and father were when we 
went to see where my brother was 
killed by a German booby trap.” 

The next of kin do not want to 
talk about the beaches. Jean 
Baptiste accompanies them in si- 
lence as they wander around until 
they get tired. Then they sit down, 
sometimes on the edge of a beat-up 
landing boat, just looking at the 

water or the bluffs. He waits. 

Once this spring he waited all 
afternoon while two next of kin sat 
and looked. At last, when he knew 
the taxi driver should be at his 
home in Carentan for dinner, he 
went to them and said, ‘Come, 
Monsieur, come, Madame, it is 
time to go now.” THE END 
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PARTNERS! Air power is peace power. With sufficient new planes 
like the Martin XB-48 (above) we can truly guard the peace. 
Last year only 1800 military planes were built for the U. 8S. A. 


FASCINATING FIELDS 


... are being opened by the USAF. 
Helicopters, sonic speeds, rocketry, 
probing the frontiers of outer space 
. .. these are just some of the fields 
open to forward-looking young men. 
Ask for details at your Air Force 
recruiting office. 





NORTHWEST ORDERS MORE! 


So efficient and profitable have been 


Northwest Airlines’ Martin 2-0-2 
airliners, that NWA has ordered~15 
more. Delivery of the additional 
2-0-2’s will be completed by June, 
giving Northwest a fleet of 25 high- 
speed Martin airliners. 


BIG AND LITTLE 


... business are both cited by the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board. 
In addition to urging a strong avia- 
tion industry, the Board recognizes 
that aviation’s “‘small business man”’ 
—airport operators, sales and service 
men, flying schools, private fliers— 
“should be regarded as a national 
asset and be given every recognition 
and encouragement.” 


Bag 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Mar- 
tin Chemicals Division) ® Martin 2-0-2 air- 
liners © Advanced military aircraft °¢ 
Aerial gun turrets. DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary 
wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) * 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S. Rubber 
Co.) © Honeycomb construction material 
(licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) * Strato- 
vision aerial re-broadcasting (in conjunction 
with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build 
better living in far-reaching fields. 





FORERUNNER 


... Of today’s Martin aircraft is this 
tiny plane built—and flown — by 
Glenn L. Martin in 1909. Now enter- 
ing its 40th year of continuous oper- 
ation, the Martin Company is an 
international institution employing 
nearly 11,000 men and women. 


The Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board reports, ‘‘To defend ourselves 
in the age of atomic bombs, of radio- 
active dust, of bacteriological con- 
tamination and guided missiles we 
must have air power that is supreme.” 





HERE’S THE PAY-OFF FOR AIRLINES! 


Martin 2-0-2 can operate profitably 
with slightly over half of its seats filled 
. .. prewar twin-engine plane must 
have considerably greater payload in 
order to break even. Thus 2-0-2 of- 
fers better service to the public, eco- 
nomic health to the airlines. The 


Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore3, Md. 


@ 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of ‘Dependable ‘) Aircraft Since 1909 
SS 
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THE SAGA 
OF A 

NATION’S BIRTH 
} by PAUL GREEN 


AT HISTORIC WILLIAMSBURG 
JULY 2—SEPTEMBER 6 


Don’t miss this great 
symphonic drama of colonial 
times . . . . Dramatic story, 
huge cast, music, choreo- 
graphy combine to make a 
grand show, a brilliant 
spectacle . 

Spend your vacation in 
Virginta. Seashore, moun- 
tains, historic shrines, natu- 
ral wonders, scenic beauty, 
sports of every kind... 
Virginia has them all. 


—" a 


Skyline Drive 
atop the 
Blue Ridge 


Fishing was 
never better 




























Jamestown, 
Cradle of 
the nation 


Scores of 
fantastic under- 
ground caverns 


Write for FREE copy of Pictorial Booklet 










VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 821, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLE 
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MOVIES 


Elli Parvo is voluptuous Italian Grushenka in The Brothers Karamazov. 


Italians know the secret of making good 


films with litthe money and no tension 


by MELTON S. DAVIS 


TALIAN MOVIE PRODUCERS, en- 

tranced by the initial success of 
a costume period picture about 
Russia, have thrown themselves 
into a veritable frenzy of filming 
Slavic classics. At least five have 
been or now are being produced, 
among them The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. I went to Prima Porta, a 
few miles outside of Rome, to see 
this picture being made. 

Prima Porta consists of a tiny 
railroad station, a café and an inn 
fifty yards from the highway. The 
inn had been converted into a Rus- 
sian chalet by the addition of a 
facade constructed with great in- 
genuity and very little expense. 
The Italian owners still carried on 
business, patrons being admitted 
by a side door. 

Across a dusty yard, scenes 
were being shot of an open-air tea- 
house, newly built by movie car- 
penters. The elegantly attired ac- 
tors and actresses were seated at 
tables talking animatedly. They 
kept on talking even after the di- 
rector had signified the end of the 
scene. Then they stood around in 
19th-Century costumes perspiring in 
the hot Italian sun. Actors sported 
elaborate sideburns, trimmed Van- 
dykes, beaver top hats. Actresses 
wore becoming, but heavy wide- 
hooped dresses. 

Oddly enough, most of the girls 
were really Russians. They form 
quite a colony in Rome. Several 
hundred of them are here sans 


passport, sans papers, living as 
best they can. They were being 
paid 1800 lire (about $3) a day 
with lunch thrown in. But with 
only occasional work they found it 
pretty tough to get by. One girl, a 
former baroness, told of her room 
above a mortuary. When asked if 
the location didn’t bother her, she 
replied: “After all I’ve been 
through, I feel more at home with 
the dead than with the living.” 

The director was willing to con- 
verse leisurely. (As a matter of 
fact, no one seemed in a hurry to 
resume shooting.) I asked him if 
this were normal. “Absolutely,” he 
answered. “We have no tension 
here like in your Hollywood. We 
have schedules and we meet them. 
Only we don’t rush.” 

The young producer came up, 
dressed in khaki pants and a blue 
sweater. ‘We don’t go too slowly 
because at the end of each film the 
government gives us a bonus.” 

“Do most producers go along 
with companies on location?” 

“Yes, because if we stay in 
Rome we have people going in and 
out of our offices all day. Pictures 
are made on shoestrings so there 
are many backers for each one. All 
of them, as you Americans say, 
“want to get in on the act.’” 

The camera started rolling again. 
In the midst of a scene, a herd of 
cows was driven by, complete with 
tinkling bells, gentle mooing and 
the clamor of small boys. I waited 
for angry shouts from the director, 
until I realized that films in Italy 
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+ 
No “Travel-Tired’ 
Clothes with the 

‘ NEW 


PLASTI-HIDE 
WARDROBE 








Pamper your clothes in 
CROWN’s Plasti-Hide Ward- 
robe. Exclusive Pak-Ease keeps 
clothes smooth and fresh! Hang 
detachable Pak-Ease in closet 
with clothes still on it! 


A damp cloth removes travel 
stains from Plasti-Hide. 


About 9.995 


All prices plus federal and local taxes 
Matching pieces about 15.95 to 39.95 
In maroon, navy or rawhide. 


Write for name of nearest dealer. 
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are made without sound. Music 
and dialogue are dubbed in later — 
saving time and money. If the pic- 
ture isn’t good, it’s thrown away 
without bothering to add the sound. 

I complimented the architect, 
Alberto Boccianti, one of the best 
known in the industry, on his 
clever set designs. ‘You should 
see our studio in town,” he said. 
“It’s a church the company leased 
from the Franciscan Fathers and is 
right in the heart of the Roman 
Forum, next to the 1500-year-old 
Basilica di Massenzio. A few yards 
away is the Colosseum. We have 
the whole Karamazov house re- 
produced on the floor of the church. 
It was a job, especially since the 
building is classified as a national 
monument and we have to be care- 
ful when we nail anything.” 


THE SUN WAS getting warmer 
and production was halted for 
lunch. The whole company walked 
down the road to the small café by 
the railroad-station. It was obvi- 
ous there was no caste system 
Make-up women sat next to stars; 
the juvenile lead ate with three of 
the bit players. Giulio Donnini, 
who is Italy’s Charles Laughton, 
and some of the café’s regular pa- 
trons sat at one table twirling 
spaghetti around their forks. None 
of the customers who happened to 
be eating there at the same time as 
the actors felt at all strange. This 
may be because everyone in Italy 
feels himself an actor. As one 
Holky wood visitor said: “In Holly- 
wood, when you want extras, you 
go to Central Casting and pay 
them $16 a day. In Italy you take 
a camera and go out in the street.” 

At the largest table were the di- 
rector, the producer, the architect, 


two electricians, some extras and 
both of the leading ladies. They 
were contrasts in Italian loveliness. 
Elli Parvo, who was portraying 
the voluptuous Grushenka, is the 


fiery, black-haired, dark-eyed type 


of beauty that one happily sees so 
often in Italy. Mariella Lotti, 
the gentle Katerina of the story, 
is calm, blond, brown-eyed. As 
the fagliatelli (a sort of spaghetti) 
was being served, she gave her 
reason for the success.of Italian 
films: 

“We have not been afraid to 
show life as it really is. That’s why 
we read translations of American 
writers like Hemingway, Dos Pas- 
sos and Faulkner. They put a mir- 
ror to reality. Your movies don’t. 
French movies used to before the 
war, but they’ve lost the touch.” 

The director presented his idea. 
“Italy had twenty years of artistic 
repression. Now film making is a 
part of the general risorgimento 
the country is experiencing.” 

“Under Mussolini,” declared 
the producer, “if the corrupt 
movie industry made a half-way 
decent picture it was an accident, 
even though they had all the 
money they wanted. It was too 
easy for them. But when the war 
was over, we were faced with pov- 
erty and lack of materials. Then-we 
had touse our mindsand our hearts. 
We improvised as never before.” 

The architect saw it differently. 
“We have suddenly realized that 
Italy is a natural stage setting. 
Rome itself is a perfect studio and 
it’s taken for granted that all of 
Rome is ours to use.” 

One of the electricians agreed. 
“Sure, we tap the main current, 
set up our arc lights, and we’re all 


ready. It doesn’t make any differ- 


In Prima Porta café, caste is taboo; stars, extras, atl are all iss 

















: ‘ and CO 
Ped ich upp _— 
This is HOLIDAY TANDEM, “M” System’s latest 
“design for spacious living.” You'll want to live 
in it the year ’round, it’s just that inviting. But 
more than that, you'll want it with you when 
vacationing you go. And why not! Its 30% feet 
are so perfectly balanced, so easy on the pull, 
that wherever your car can go your home can 
go with you. May we send the name of our nearest 
dealer where you may inspect this amazing 
HOLIDAY TANDEM and 4 other 1948 models. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG H-48 
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AutoSeat 


kp Kya E. 
SA EIGHTH MONTH 
TO SCHOOL AGE 
Ask at Infants’ Depts. for 
ComiySAFE AstaSeat, or write H-68 
spiatiiiad CO. Sertrude A. Muller, 
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2. In a Month or Two 
: PLAY BETTER GOLF 


If you want the “Know How” to 
shoot in the 80's or less, then here's 
the book for you. All solid facts, 
designed for the average 
golfer without high sound- 
ing ‘‘pro’’ type language. 
A clear, simple, easy to un- 
derstand golf book that 
shows you how to stop bad golf 
habits by a new, improyed method. 
The one, genuine, concise book that 
gets results fast. Totally different 
rom any other golf or pro's book. 
only Stands on its own merit, without 
ony fancy publicity fluff. Fully iliustrated 
¢ZB- Only $2 postpaid. Residents of Ohio add 6¢ 
sales tax. Send for your book today! 


GOLF SECRETS 
Dept. G-6 Springfield, Ohio 


GOLF SECRETS 
































No Rod Can [ouch \ 


WONDEROD’S 
ACTION ana 





ping by thousands of commercial and 

rt fishermen—the unanimous opinion is 
SPPINEST vg? EVER MADE for ACTION 
and POWER. You'll cast more accurately, 
and WONDEROD will take all Mr. Fish 
dishes out. Won't rust, rot or set. Resinated 
glass fibers, produced by exclusive 
HOWALD Resinating Process, gives amaz- 
ing resiliency, strength—is secret of 
WONDEROD’S ACTION 
and POWER. Buy at your 
sports store. 


FREE TACKLE BOOK and ahs 
Pocket Fishing Calendar. Tells FISHING 
how to bait and fly cast. Reels, 
Rods, Lines, Accessories. Write 

for yours—SHAKESPEARE HONO 
COMPANY, Dept. 76, Kala- 


mazoo 2, Michigan. 





































nome in power-lawn-mowers 


"*MOTO-MOWER’'® 


Why push a hand mower when you can 
drive a “Moto-Mower” . builders of 
quality power mowers for twenty-nine years 

- write for literature and the name of 
the nearest dealer . . . a MOTO-MOWER 
is worth insisting upon . 


The . sizes 19” to 71”. 
MOTO-MOWER 








4610 Woodward, DETROIT 1 A. ba 
sg ¢ BUOCBS P39 x 
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PLAYING. 
FAVORITES— 


Those smooth-looking Bass Weejuns are the ‘a | 
playing favorites of fashion-wise, comfort- 
conscious guys and gals from California’s 
Catalina to Pennsylvania’s Poconos. 
Their hand-sewn good looks are 


easy on the eyes... their casual 






comfort easy on the feet. 





































BA S$S & COMPAN Y « 126 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 








there’s only one Rogue! 


Famous cut and detail combined with fine quality. 
The Rogue shirt is a distinguished 
sportshirt for your leisure wear. 


For name of your nearest dealer, write Dept. H-6. 


Hollywood Rogue Sportswear Corp. 
« Chine Carter 


Nine Forty-five North Highland Avenue, Hollywood 38, California 
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When Mariella Lotti puts a mirror to reality, she gets a nice reflection. 


ence where, there’s always some- 
one to help us.” 

This was something I already 
had noticed. The night before, [had 
watched a production being made 
in one of Rome’s narrow colorful 
streets. No one objected. Shoot- 
ing went on all night with the pow- 
erful lights throwing their glare 
across the sides of the buildings. 
Yet on both sides of the street from 
second, third and fourth stories, 
leaned fascinated spectators. As 
long as the action went on, they 
watched with keen interest. Occa- 
sionally they shouted encourage- 
ment or instructions to the actors. 
One man brought his accordion to 
entertain the assemblage. 

The cameraman leaned over 
from an adjoining table: “Only 
once have I had any trouble. A 
spectator refused to move from his 
position. He insisted that he had 
been to America and therefore 
knew he wouldn’t be in focus when 
the action started. We got in quite 
an argument. At last someone sent 
for his wife and after a few words 
from her he got out of the way.” 

I asked why they are now mak- 
ing so many costume pictures. “It 
costs less,” answered the director. 
“Our palaces provide ready-made 
sets for almost any century. Cos- 
tumes are inexpensive.” 

One of the electricians spoke up: 
“Yes, and now the ‘big boys’ want 
to make bigger profits. Attracted 
by the first great successes, new 
money is coming in. They used to 
be satisfied with small profits, but 
recently a 

“That’s not quite true,” bris- 
tled the producer. ‘It’s mainly be- 
cause companies have been formed 
with the backing of blocked lire 
which couldn’t be used otherwise. 
This organization, for instance, was 
originally started by an export firm 
with headquarters in Iran. That’s 
why the name: Comiran.” 
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One of the extras added: ‘‘And 
now the Americans are coming.” 

This brought up the subject of 
the amazing number of foreigners 
in the movie business who, in the 
last few months, had constituted a 
virtual invasion of the peninsula, 
Directors, producers, stars, writers, 
hangers-on had been arriving from 
England, France, Austria and, 
above all, from the United States. 
(Changes in Italy’s political, life 
could well affect this influx.) 

I asked what the reaction was to 
the newcomers from Hollywood. 
At mention of ‘‘ Hollywood,” heads 
perked up and conversation slowed 
down for a second or two. The act- 
resses’ eyes sparkled. It was obvi- 
ous that the place still had its al- 
lure. I put the question in a differ- 
ent way. “Don’t you think this 
influx might tend to standardize 
your movie industry?” 

The producer answered first. 
“It’s already on the way to being 
standardized. The danger is not 
so much artistic as it is economic. 
We can’t afford to spend money 
as they do. Already they have hired 
technicians away from us.” 

“And why not?” The electri- 
cians were militant. ‘They'll pay 
more.” 

“But we can’t,” protested the 
producer. ‘‘Look what happens. 
The Americans keep sending over 
their stars, directors, producers 
and writers and using only our 
technical people. Then they take 
away our directors and stars with 
fat contracts to Hollywood.” (The 
actresses’ eyes glistened again.) 
“The creative part of our industry 
is beginning to suffer.” 

But the director was still confi- 
dent. ‘““They’ve come here,” he 
said, “not only to use their blocked 
lire but also to divine our secret. 
Well, that’s something they'll be 
unable to capture —because the se- 
cret is Italy.” THE END 
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on a Weslern 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


Live a life of leisure! Every day is 
carefree on an invigorating Dude 


Ranch in the Union Pacific West. 


Informal fun for the whole family 
...excellent accommodations...fine, 
wholesome meals. In some sections, 
the dude ranch season extends 
through late Fall. 


Send for“Dude Ranches Out West,” 
our new 32-page booklet with illus- 
trations in full color. 


Complete information about dude 
ranches in Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Colo- 


rado, Nevada and California. Mail 
the coupon at right. 





Union Pacific Railroad 
Room No. 212, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


i am interested in a train trip to the fol- 
lowing region. Please send information. 


(Name region) om 


vill be UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
anee | Qlad off thee Duily Sitaamliwos 


'HE END 
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From New York State’s 
Garden of the Vines... 


From these famous Cellars 
where Captured Flavor’ 
is tradition . . . 


o celebrated 










VAY LOR’S 


ORK STATE 


THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY 
Vineyardists and Producers 





HAMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK 











New York’s capitol is out-of-date and gloomy, but Governor Dewey’s 
private office, where he confers with advisors, has been slicked up. 


STATE CAPITOL, U.S.A. 


(Continued from Page 69) 


governor’s workroom is definitely 
mid-Twentieth Century. This, 
however, is comparatively recent. 
Before Governor Dewey had it 
done over, the office of New York’s 
chief executive was a gloomy 
cavern so designed that the corner 
farthest from his desk seemed 
to dissolve ‘into a’ dark brown 
mist. Paneling of heavy wood 
gave the place a sepulchral air. 
Today the paneling is gone. It 
might be the ‘office of a corpo- 
ration executive in a Manhattan 
skyscraper. The big desk is de- 
signed so that six or more people 
can lunch around it in comfort. 

No Federal law compelled the 
states to build their capitols in the 
Roman manner with domes that 
look like old-fashioned beehives 
on stilts. Yet the tradition was so 
firmly established that no state 
flouted it until 1920. In that 
year the Nebraska legislature went 
outside the state—also contrary 
to traditions—and commissioned 
one of America’s most distin- 
guished architects, the late Ber- 
tram Grosvenor Goodhue. Good- 
hue ignored all preconceived plans 
and theories regarding capitol 
architecture. He designed a build- 
ing with a massive, two-story base 
from which rises a central tower 400 
feet high. Situated on the level 
Nebraska plain at Lincoln, it is a 
striking exclamation point visible 
for miles around. 

Twelve years later came another 
break with tradition. Huey Long’s 
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new capitol was dedicated at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Like everything 
he did, it was a flamboyant ges- 
ture publicizing Huey and the 
wonders he performed for Louisi- 
ana. No dome for the Kingfish! 
The capitol is a marble skyscraper 
thrust thirty-four stories above 
the bluff of the Mississippi. Here 
for a brief tine Huey swaggered 
up and down the corridors telling 
the governor and the legislature 
what to do. He was supposed to 
be a senator in Washington, but 
he took time out to come down 
and boss the state. 

Huey Long’s swaggering came 
to a sudden end on a warm day in 
early September, 1935, by an as- 
sassin’s bullets. His body was 
placed on a regal bier in the main 
hallway of the capitol he had built. 
It was a backdrop for his funeral, 


the last stage setting in one of 


the most extraordinary political 
dramas of American history. 
Nearly a hundred thousand per- 
sons viewed the boy from the 
canebrakes lying in state, dressed 
in a tuxedo. He was buried in the 
sunken garden before the capitol. 

In a national beauty contest the 
new capitol at Salem, Oregon, 
would be ahead of most, with 
Nebraska’s capitol as a runner-up. 
Salem offers impressive proof that 
the influence of the past can be 
discarded. Neoclassic in design, 
the lines have the dignity of sim- 
plicity, and what passes for a 
dome would never be recognized 
as such by traditionalists. The in- 
terior is adorned with lively murals 
depicting Oregon’s pioneer past. 


HALLMARK! | 
The design of 


you choose is a m 
of preference . . . its on 
accuracy is a matter of — re 
good watchmaking. 
UNIVERSAL GENEVE 
is a watchmaker’s favorite © 
for performance... 
a world favorite for style. 
















Look for this name on the dial. : | 
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Fine quality smooth grain leather 
10 inch boot—full leother-lined. 
Finest bootmaker-leather outsoles. 
Tuck in trousers or wear outside. 
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ORDER NOW 





FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
Specify black or tan 
— Widths B, C, D or 
E—Sizes 6-12. 





416.50 
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FOCUS ON THE Finest 


TRAILER COMPANY, INC 


686, ELKHART 
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Here came early New Englanders to 
escape the stern Puritan regime on the 
mainland . . ever since, Nantucket, its 
ancient hospitality and flavor -pre- 
served, has been a haven for those who 
seek relaxation of sun and sea. 
Modern hotels and inns, superb surf 
bathing in 72° water, sandy beaches, 
deep-sea fishing, sailing, golf and ten- 
nis, Artists’ Colony. 

For free illustrated booklet 

write Dept. G. 


NANTUCKET INFORMATION BUREAU 


Massachusetts 


Nantucket 





PICNIC STOVE and 
INCINERATOR 


36” high—26” ave. diam. Ready to 
use, no bricks, stones, or labor required. 

Beautiful tree stump garden fix- 

ture of heat resisting reinforced 

Haydite concrete, stained dark 

brown . . . Burns trash or any 

solid fuel safely, complete with 

stainless steel lid, charcoal pan, 

grate, chimney screen. Grills, 

Broils, Barbeques. Stands all 

weather. 


ONLY $37.50 


Freight Prepaid East of Rockies 
For descriptive circular write to 


W. O. JOHNSON COMPANY 
OMAHA 6, NEBR. 








A clean sweep is one thing, but 
it is quite another story—as was 
quickly discovered in Missouri— 
when an attempt is made to mix 
the new and the old. The capitol 
at Jefferson City had all the proper 
appurtenances of official grandeur 
until someone, a few years ago, 
got the idea of brightening up the 
place with murals dealing with 
Missouri history. The state’s best- 
known artist is Thomas Hart 
Benton, whose great-uncle of 
the same name was Missouri’s 
greatest statesman. In spite of his 
reputation for defying convention, 
Benton was given the job. He 
put Missouri’s mythology into his 
murals. Here was Jesse James, the 
bandit hero. Here was Huckleberry 
Finn; and here, of all characters, 
were Frankie and Johnny — the gal 
who shot her man, the man who 
done her wrong. Most startling 
of all was a likeness of Boss Tom 
Pendergast, and hardly a flatter- 
ing likeness. 

It showed the tough, bullet- 
headed boss, who was then still 
chief political power in the state, 
seated on a platform, a cigar in his 
hand, listening to some party 
stooge harangue an audience of 
ward heelers. The Pendergast cari- 
cature caused angry muttering. 
The boss’s friends and admirers 
thought he had been insulted. No 
one, however, made any move to 
alter the work. 


Where Legislators Play 


That came later, after Pender- 
gast had been found guilty of in- 
come-tax violation and sent to 
prison. In 1943 a Republican 
member of the legislature intro- 
duced a resolution calling for the 
removal of Pendergast’s likeness. 
The plan was to paint out Pender- 
gast and substitute some Missour- 
ian who had rendered “distinctive 
and constructive service’ to the 
state. Considering the rest of the 
picture, the substitution would 
have looked slightly odd. Benton 
promptly scorned the idea. 

Nothing was done about the Re- 
publican resolution. Pendergast 
remains immortalized in the capi- 
tol where for so long his word was 
law. 

What goes on in the statehouse 
is only a part of the political story 
and often only a small part. An 
important adjunct is “the hotel.” 
“The hotel” of the smaller capi- 
tals has an almost official status. 
During the two or three months 
that the legislature meets, most 
of the senate and the house stay 
there. So do the lobbyists, who 
represent everything from the 
C.I.0. to the state’s chief utility. 


Better avoid ‘the hotel” during 
the last week or ten days of the 
legislative session. The boys like 
to sing, and as the night wears 
on the singing grows more and 


“more discordant. There are frolic- 


some fellows such as the minority 
leader in one capital whose hobby 
it is to set wastebaskets on fire 
when he is in a mood to celebrate. 


The Lincoln Aura 


More than any other capital 
that I know, Springfield has a 
quality of past greatness. An 
atmosphere of history hangs heavy 
over the town where Lincoln and 
the blustering little Douglas de- 
bated before the thousands stand- 
ing in the prairie heat. A few 
blocks down the street from the 
capitol is the house where Lincoln 
lived when he was a struggling 
young lawyer. The unpretentious 
frame dwelling probably looked 
then much as it does today. Re- 
furnished with period pieces, many 
of them actually used by the 
Lincolns, it is open to the public. 

In presidential-election years 
the state capital achieves a na- 
tional glamour. The big boys move 
in. The governor welcomes the 
candidate and introduces him to 
the crowd gathered in front of the 
statehouse. Later there is a recep- 
tion at the governor’s mansion, 
and several hundred party work- 
ers and assorted fat cats shake the 
hand of the candidate and greet 
his long-suffering wife. 

These shrines of authority’ are 
almost all outdated and outgrown. 
Populous states have built supple- 
mentary office buildings to house 
their bureaucracies. The capitol 
survives in the shadow of the sky- 
scraper as a kind of museum and a 
place for the legislature to meet. 
Sometimes a profane voice is raised 
to suggest -that it would be eco- 
nomical to tear down the old state- 
house and erect an air-conditioned 
auditorium with proper acoustics 
and sound amplification. But 
such suggestions are rebuffed with 
righteous indignation. 

The state capitol is a familiar 
landmark, recognizable from 
Maine to California. It is both 
American and Americana; a going 
concern and a segment of history. 
Experts in government claim that 
forty-eight separate states, their 
boundaries having little to do with 
regional needs or economic affinity, 
are expensive and wasteful. But 
tradition: and local pride often 
weigh more in these matters than 
reason, and we are unlikely soon to 
see any capitol abandoned to the 
historian and the archaeologist. 

THE END 
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“You can do wonders 
with the right tip action” 


@ You're in for a happy sur- 
prise the first time you try 
an ACTIONROD. 

Grip it lightly, start the 
backstroke, then follow 
through—feel that balance 
and tip action. 

Fo®easier, more accurate 
casting, get ACTIONROD. 
Round, square and Tri- 
Angler models in three 
lengths. See ACTIONROD at 
your sports equipment store. 


Two Super-Action Baits 
by Actionrod 


“*KICK-N-KACKLE 
the great new surface bait. 


BOTTOM-SCRATCHER 
it gets the deep feeders. 


s 
Nameplate dise 
personalizes your 
Actionrod. 


Actionrod 


ORCHARD INDUSTRIES, INC 
DETROIT 5, MICHIGAN 





A handle, a lock, a corner, an edge—those are the little things that make a ig 

difference in how your luggage will wear. Next time you buy travel cases, take a closer look at 

the construction. Then you'll know why the trade considers Amelia Earhart Luggage the 

“perfectionist” product. We know the beating a travel case takes. We know the weak points that must 
be made strong. We're constantly going ahead with exclusive improvements. That’s why these yy str 


are the finest cases being produced in America today, 


Moulded Plywood Corner 
Construction with 
special inlay for 
extra strength 


no corner joints 


The Amelia Earhart Luggage line is complete —for men and women. You'll find 

every size and style you need —from train case to cedar-lined dress and wardrobe trunks — in top quality 
rawhide and cowhide — including the new Technicolor*t—and 

exclusively woven canvas. Amelia Earhart Luggage costs a little more, 


but every proud, owner will tell you it's well worth the difference. 


ei 
lathe, 
FA LUGGAGE 


“CUSHION EDGE 
*The sensational new luggage line in a spectrum of gorgeous colors! 


"In Technicolor” means that the colors have been approved by Technicolor Motion Picture Corporation, the owners of the trademark TECHNICOLOR. 
Send for your free copy of the booklet, “Going Places with Amelia Earhart Luggage,” Department H-9, Newark 5, New Jersey 
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The Two-Week Tan 


by HAROLD T. BERS 





It must 


<> 


/ these I'll stretch myself out on the seashore 


And give myself over to slumber 

For a satin-y, Latin-y, 

Most un-Manhattan-y 
Mahogany, ebon or umber. 
I'll strip all that decency lets me; 
Each ray of the sun I will follow— 

Like the he-men of Hollywood 

Or natives of Bali would— 
Returning a mortal Apollo. 


today, 





But look! A veil of clouds enshrouds the sky 
And shows no signs of thinning. . . . 

Oh, well, I'll let no tear besmear my eye: 
Vacation’s just beginning. 


Ten days are still left of my fortnight 
And most of them have to be clear ones; 
My tan will be shattering, 
So dazzling, flattering, 
I'll hardly be known by my dear ones. 
Yes, when I return to the city, 
Resembling a cool million dollars, 
There'll be fashion folk begging me, 
Cajoling me, egging me 
To pose in their shirts and their collars. 








But still the veil of shade pervades the place 
And still I play gin rummy. . . . 

The glass is on the rise, but why’s my face 
As pallid as my tummy? 





0 Phoebus, I beg and beseech you— 
I'm reaching the end of my tether— 
If you shine incandescently, 
Devoutly, incessantly, 
(‘ll pardon your previous weather. 
But let me admonish you, Phoebus, 
-and You shirker of duties diurnal, 
That unless you can furnish me, 
With rays that will burnish me, 
I'll wish you eclipses eternal. 


| find 


vality 





nore, 





nce. 


The sun! Quick, stow the deck and check the score! 
It’s as hot as Nero’s fiddle! 

This final day will find me, hind and fore, 
A flapjack on the griddle. 


I'm back from my holiday fortnight, 
It hasn’t the happiest ending. . . . 
For I’m redder and testier 
Than news in Izestia. . . . 
Our family physician’s attending. 
My friends come to see me and cheer me, 
Console me, condole me—or bait me; 
How I hate the disparity 
CQ: this popularity 
Anc that which I’d hoped would await me. 





OLOR. 
ersey 
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LOOK! An entirely new 
and revolutionary swim 
sheath that moulds you, 
controls you, gives you new 
swim-beauty-in-action. The bra 
stays up even when you drop 
the straps. The back stays down 
even when you bend. In light, 
flexible, shimmering satin lastex. 
5 Like everything Sacony, 
it's a wonderful buy! 12.95 


Look! . . she 
has a 


“Summer Fashions 1948" 
to’ Sacony, Dept X, 1384 Broadway 
w York 18, N.Y. - 
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LAUREN BACALL, with husband, Humphrey Bogart, relaxes near their 
pool. In the late afternoon, after a day’s work on Warner Brothers’ forth- 
coming picture, Key Largo, The Look likes to change into a comfortable, 
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BLAIR DRESS, JOSEFF JEWELRY. 


cool and slightly formal patio dress. The one she wears now is a two-piece, 
ankle-length, rayon shantung with a brown and black Oriental print. The 
snug bra top buttons in the front and has a large concealing collar. 


They include clothes for patio, beach and casual wear 


Text by TONI ROBIN 


Photographs by John Engstead 


Ww you say “play clothes” this. summer 

you wil! mean a wide selection of leisure 
wear, bound together only by the fact that 
they are all informal, all comfortable, and all 


designed to make a woman look more appeal- 
ing. This summer’s vacation fashions won’t put 
any woman in a strait jacket. There is enough 
variety in style, fabric and color to suit in- 
dividual preferences and figure requirements. 
Bare midriffs will march along resort walks 
next to ankle-length dresses, little-boy shorts 
and cover-up, flouncy, storybook calicos. 








BLAIR DRESSES, DODD'S OF CALIFORNIA AND JOYCE SANDALS, JOYCE BAG. 


PATIODRESSES fill the wardrobe gap between casual clothes and formal 
evening wear. Those in foreground have skirts of hand-blocked decorators’ 
fabrics studded with sequins. Dress in background is quilted calico. 
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Above and below just four of the lovely ways to wear your braid. Coiffure above uses 
two braids to cover ears ($12.50 each). Middle, small photo illustrates braid used 
as a switch, Victor Vito’s booklet “25 Ways of a Maid with a Braid” included free. 


Give your hair a heliday,too! 
Have it cut...forget permanents...order a custom-made 


braid by Tresses.... "i? 


? FRANCES SIDER DRESSES, JOYCE AND BERNARDO SANDALS. 
FOR DANCES or garden parties when there is a need for more for- 
mality, dresses like these will hold the spotlight. Both feature the new 
elasticized tops. Left is a one-piece print, right, a two-piece piqué. 
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This summer give your hair a long needed rest 
and still look more stunning than ever before! 
First order your matching braid by Tresses. 
Then have your hair cut but don’t have a perma- 
nent. Enjoy the advantages of short hair when 
you travel, play, swim, go vacationing. 


Then “wear” your hair long in lovely coiffures— 
like the girls here. Simply pin on your braid any 
one of dozens of different ways. Easy as that! 


Victor Vito designed the braid, then’ created 25 
different, fashion-aware ways to pin it on. All 
in his booklet “25 Ways of a Maid with a Braid” 
included with your order. They’re easy to do 
yourself, even in a Pullman! 


Braid is 20” long, custom-made, hand-blended 
of our finest quality, imported human hair to 
match your own hair beautifully. Extra thick 
braid, $18. Regular braid, $12.50. 


Yours by mail only s You save “middleman’s” 
profit. Be sure you enclose ample hair samples. 
Snip close to scalp from top, back, side to assure 
perfect match. Enclose check or money order 
for braid you want, $12.50 or $18. No stamps, 
no C.O.D.’s please. 


New York City residents add 2% sales tax to remittance. 


Tresses 


5 EAST 57th STREET 
DEPT. Y 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








those truly washable 


are back! 


No wonder you're proud of your feet... 
want to put them up where people can see 
them. Not only are they the smartest feet in 
town ... but also they’ll stay smart, for 
Strollers have virtues. All parts of the 

shoe are made solidly into one piece by 
vulcanization. So wet grass, damp 

days and even dunking in the tub won’t 


separate these durable playshoes. 


BLACK IS WONDERFUL con- 
trasted with a tan. This suit was 
designed for eye appeal on the 
beach. Coat is of waffle piqué. 


WHITE STAG DUSTER, GLENTEX SCARF, HARROLD HAT. 
OUT OF THE DAYS of the first 
automobile comes this duster. 
Known now as a Sunduster, it 
functions as a modern beach coat. 


Strollers are light, too... 

considerate of your feet . . . the 
mixture of cork and rubber that 
composes the soles won’t pick up heat. 
The colors are tub fast, too... 
especially vat-dyed to stay fast and 
take it in sun or soap suds. Retail 
from about $3.50 to $4.95. More shoe 
and more style for your dollar than 
anything you've ever seen for 


a long, long time. 


A PRODUCT OF 


At leading stores 
throughout the country. 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 
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GROBLUE PLAYSUIT, JOSEFF JEWELRY. 
IF COVERING UP against the sun or, conversely, covering up against 
cool days at the beach is necessary, choose this newly designed knitted 
playsuit—very brief navy wool knit shorts and hip-length red wool knit 
sweater. Contrasting trim is a blue-and-white-striped wool dickey. 


a 
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ARROLD HAT. 
the first 

duster. 
uster, it 
ch coat. 
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ol knit 
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OLE OF CALIFORNIA has devised the Stunner, a perfect answer 
or sunning, not for swimming. Made of terrycloth, it is sold over the 
pounter for $3.95. Oil all you want; it won’t harm suit, which can be laun- 
lered with family wash. Wear it in privacy because of its briefness. 


° 


LOUELLA BALLERINO PLAYSUITS, TRINA SANDALS, HARROLD HAT. 
DEFINITELY NOT FOR SWIMMING, but decidedly decorative 
for any beach or pool are these brilliant white playsuits. The bloomer 
suit (left) has a new neckline which boasts oversized rabbit-ear bows. 
The other is a one-piece suit with contrast zigzag trim and a bolero. 
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STRIPE 


Now there’s a 

“Deauville”! 

Orange/: and 

enriched by horizontal double- 
stitched binding. Luxuriously lined, 
Sold individually or in sets... 


: \ 
each piece so thoughtfully designed | 
| 


it! practically packs itself. At good 
| 


stores everywhere... write for \ \ 


your nearest dealer’s name. 





TRUNKS TO MATCH 


32-inch Pullman Wardrobe 
36-inch Taxi Trunk 


A PRODUCT OF RICE-STIX 


MANUFACTURERS «+ ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Never before a ste Make the “Queen”! 
The luxury of the modern hotel afloat, carrying you 


in ease and contentment down the rivers 





of romance. In this, her maiden year, opens a sf es =e 
~ ns Re pa Yak: 
LORCH MANUFACTURING CO. DRESSES, COBBLER DENIM BAG AND SHOR, 
DENIM is a practical summer-dress fabric. The two-piece striped denim 
(left) has a bare midriff and its full skirt is cinched with a drawstring, 
Right, a three-piece striped cotton; the full matching skirt is not shown 


new epoch in river steamboat cruising. Sparkling 
new appointments in staterooms and throughout 
,- and air-conditioning, too! And food ... delicious! 


Better reserve early to be sure. 


CRUISE DATES FROM CINCINNATI and return: 


TO CAIRO, ILL., TVA KENTUCKY | LABOR DAY WEEK END CRUISE TO 
DAM AND LAKE on the beautiful ; PT. PLEASANT, W. VA. at the mouth 


Tennessee River. Leaves Cincinnati Sat- . of the Great Kanawha River. Three days 


urday 8:00 PM, June 12, June 19, 


June 26, July 3, July 10, July 17, |. 


July 24, July 31, Aug. 7, Aug. 14, 
Aug. 21, Aug. 28. Return Saturday AM. 


of glorious river boat living away from 
the dry land worry and hustle on this 
greatest of American Summer Holidays. 
Rest and fun! 


up 
7oays $78-75 AM | 3 pays $45.00 AND UP 


‘ 
TO NEW ORLEANS, the most fasci- Air-conditioned — 
nating City of them all! Through the with reguiar bere, press 
Mark Twain and Evangeline Country. bedrooms, some — 
Thrilling visits to storied River Cities. parlors and — . awd 
The “Queen” is your hotel in ornry Many private bat ede ot 
port. Sept. 11, Oct. 2, Oct. 23, Nov. 13. "| bo, of rooms co cious 
Beautiful spo 

d lounges. 


The only voyage of its kind! | 


—_ om an 
20 days $225-00 AND UF || dining ro 


suites. 


See your local Travel Agent or your nearest 
4 American Express Travel Service. Or mail this 
coupon for “Delta Queen” Folder, 


: on 
information : 
ey 





COLE OF CALIFORNIA DRESS, BERNARDO SANDALS, JOSEFF JEWEL’. 
GOLDEN WHEAT printed on shiny chintz is the fabric used in this two- 
piece Cabana dress. The flattering and ubiquitous bra top has a continuous 
ruffle which repeats around shirred hip band of circular ankle-length skirt. 
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| BAG AND SHon, 
iped denin 
drawstring 
not shown, 


LEFT, LOUELLA BALLERINO; RIGHT, LOIS-PAUL, COBBLER AND BERNARDO SANDALS. 
TWO VERSIONS of the informal patio dress shown above have a 
gypsy influence. Left, a two-piece poplin ankle-length dress with 


Peruvian-style embroidery. Right, a two-piece with full paisley skirt. 
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Enjoy the gracious living 


you'll find only on a sternwheel river packet 


as it glides down the majestic river roads 


to historyland ports. Return 


refreshed from this care-free, never-to-be-forgotten 


chapter in your life. You'll always remember 


the days of rare enjoyment, real Southern meals, 


and luxuriously restful nights. 


CRUISE DATES PROM ST.LOUIS and retum: 


TO HANNIBAL, MO., Mark Twain's 
quaint Home Town. Glorious week-ends 
of rest from the everyday world at the 
lowest cost imaginable. June 12, July 
24, Aug. 14, Sept. 25. Leave 5:30 PM 
Sat. Return 7:00 AM Mon. 


WEEK*END 


cruises 921-75 pus 1: 


PLUS TAX 


TO MUSCLE SHOALS, ALA., riding the 
Mississippi, Ohio, and Tennessee Rivers 
to the “Great Lakes of the South.” 
June 26, July 17, Aug. 7, Aug. 28, 
Sept. 18, Oct. 9. 

8 pays $75-00 


AND UP 
PLUS TAX 


TO CHATTANOOGA, TENN., locking 


| 


TO ST. PAUL, MINN., through the 
scenic grandeur of the Upper Mississippi! 
Stops at River Cities and historic interest 
points, including Mark Twain's Hannibal 
Home. June 15, July 6, July 27, Aug. 
17, Sept. 7. A unique experience! 


11 pays $120.00 AN? UF 


Fourth of July and Labor Day Week 
End Trips to CAIRO, ILL. Leaving 3:00 
PM Saturday July 3 and Sept. 4. Returns 
7:00 AM Tuesday. A new experience in 
quiet, restful Holidays. 

WEEK-END 

cruises *35°°° 


AND UP 
PLUS TAX 


p CIRCLE CRUISE 
adil all-inclusive river 


thru the Mississippi, Ohio, and Tennessee 
Rivers. Through the man-made “Great 


| pore ed! The fitting climax to 
Lakes of the South” for a thrilling visit | 
| 


cruise ever offer ae 
er fun! 
nr “ heey 24 in glorious New 
is for N 
Louis tor 
Orleans! Leave st. | ty ag 
Oct. 16. Arrive Cincinnati a 


18 DAYS #200-0° russ 14x) 


to legendary Lookout Mountain. Leaves 
St. Louis Sept. 28. 


AND UP 
11 pays $120.00 JN Or 








See your local Travel Agent or 
your nearest American Express 
Travel Service. Or mail this cou- 
pon for “Gordon Greene” Folder. 
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ENJOY A ‘MARK TWAIN” VACATION 


GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC., 
404 Public Landing, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send full information on the 1948 “Gordon 
_Greene” Cruises from St. Louis. 


Name 





EFF JEWELRY. 
this two- 
mn tinuous 


gth skirt. 


NARDIS OF DALLAS, COBBLER AND BERNARDO SANDALS, HARROLD RAFFIA BAG. Street 
CO-ORDINATED ENSEMBLES make the perfect week-end ward- City 
robe. Both bra and blouse with matching sashes are of printed jersey. The 
pedal-pushers’ shorts, skirt and slacks (not shown) are of royal blue rayon. 














ON THE STEAMBOAT “GORDON GREENE’’ 
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Just imagine . .. 

flying in a Mainliner, 

seeing exciting new places. 

And my stylish Saratoga luggage, 
created by PLATT... 

it’s tops for travel, 

it packs to perfection 

... lucky me!” 


PLATT Luggage Inc. 


41CAGO 14, ILL 
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“LITTLE BOY, LITTLE GIRL” is the name of this cotton two-piece 
country playsuit. The pink pinafore (left) worn solo in privacy, or with 
any blouse, fits over button-on blue shorts and a white blouse (right). 


WHEN TRAVELING... 


Next te Your Ticket 


you most need 


” 


GROOMING Holiday 


«++ & handy traveler, 
this compact 
Genuine Pigskin 

(or Morocco Grain) 
Zipper case... 

24K Gold-plated 
implements $12.50 
nickel-plated 
Implements $10.00 


a 
site 

The Nipper 
.. . Complete 
... essential, a 
Genuine 
Pigskin Zipper case 
.. . 24K gold-plated 
implements $18.00 
nickel-plated 
implements $16.50 


A complete range of sets from $3 to $35. At all 
leading jewelry, cutlery and leather goods stores, 
or write Dept. 9648 for name 
of store nearest you and 
Free Illustrated Gift Catalogue. 
LEFT AND CENTER, LOUELLA BALLERINO; RIGHT, F. B. HORGAN; CAPEZIO SHOES. 
EARLY AMERICAN CALICO is in fashion again for country clothes of 
either modern or traditional storybook style. The latter (left and right) 


have separate ruffled petticoats. Center, amodern two-piece bloomer suit. 


Scissors, Shears and Manicure implements 
for assured QUALITY, 


Always ask for “'Griffon’’ Pinking Shears, Gig i o71 “(us Hery } orks Jae 
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ER PLAYSUIT. 
Wwo-piece 
or with 


(right). 


'EZIO SHOES. 


othes of 





LOIS-PAUL PEDAL PUSHERS, FRANCES SIDER BLOUSE, CAPEZIO SHOES. 
PEDAL PUSHERS, reminiscent of the old-fashioned knickers, are a 
highly individual style for country playclothes. These are of pink corduroy 
with an adjustable drawstring waist. The blouse has a pleated front. 


. ae | . 


LEFT, KORET OF CALIFORNIA; CENTER, WHITE STAG; RIGHT, L. A. SPORTOGS SHORTS, KORET MIDDY. 
SHIRTS AND SHORTS in various combinations are right for roughing 
it in the country. Left, a plaid wool shirt and sharkskin shorts; center, 
heavy cotton twill shorts; right, suéde shorts with a corduroy middy. 


Carry your cigarettes in the PAK-A-DOR, avoid 
loose tobacco in pocket or purse — It’s the smarf thing to do, 
of course — not only because PAK-A-DOR eliminates stray tobacco crumbs, 
gives you cigarettes firm, round, fresh . . . but it’s a distinctive, handsome 
personal leather goods item that will evoke many compliments! 


Zip in a full pack . . . exclusive fingertip metal slide dispenser 
opens, closes PAK-A-DOR. Fine colorful leathers — red, brown, blue, black, 
green. In soft, rich calfskin $3.50; others $2.00 to $5.00 at leading stores, 

- The perfect smoking accessory — and gift! 


It’s not a Pak-A-Dor 
unless it has this ex- 
clusive metal slide! 


Pat. No. 2,279,696 


aon 


™“ 


@ PAK-A-DOR by cameo 


Cameo Styled Leatherwear © The Springfield Leather Products Co., Springfield, Ohio 


WITH THE NEW POCKET-SIZE 


SFORTSMAN BINOCULARS 


Regatta or race track—or wherever 
you go—for vivid close-ups of many 
exciting and colorful scenes, carry 
Sportsman Binoculars. They’re so 
easy to take along, because these fine, 
6-power prismatic glasses actually 
fit in a pocket or handbag! And an 
all-magnesium body (no plastics) 
makes them featherlight to hold and carry. Yet Sportsman 
Binoculars offer the same field of view and magnification 
as any conventional 6 x 30 glass. 


Finest optical precision and handsomely finished: $198, 


Federal tax included. See them where fine binoculars 
are sold. Or write for booklet. 


SARD SPORTSMAN BINOCULARS 
6 x 20—WEIGHT 4% OZ. 


The 6 x 20 Sard Sportsman 
Binoculars compared with 
conventional 6 x 30 binocu- 
lars of similar performance. 


SQUARE J} COMPANY Kollsmon instrument Division + 80-00 45th Avenue, Elmhurst, WY. 
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ae NEW YORK 


at model cot! 


When you come to the big 
town this summer, stop 

at the world famous St. Moritz up on 
Central Park, where New 

York is at its glorious best! 
1000 rooms with private bath and 
radio, priced from only $5.00 
single and $7.00 for two persons. 
Home of the famous 

SKY GARDENS (31 floors 
above the Park), the SIDEWALK 
CAFE, RUMPELMAYER’S 

and the CAFE de la PAIX. 


Write for FREE Booklet “‘S” 
Direction: Charles G. Taylor 
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50 Central Park South 
NEW YORK 















IN THE U. S., 
CANADA OR 
MEXICO? 


TAKE WITH 
YOU A 1948 


LEAHY’S 
HOTEL GUIDE 
AND TRAVEL 

ATLAS 


A complete Hotel Guide of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, listing over 
21,000 Hotels and Motels with number of 
rooms and rates. Railway maps of each 
State, showing routes available and mileage 
between towns. Rand McNally two-color 
double-page highway maps of each State, 
Canada, and Mexico. Latest airlines routes 
with key to name of airline. Bus maps of 
each State with name of bus companies as 
compiled by National Bus Traffic Associa- 
tion. The page size is large—11%x15%. 


73rd _ Edition. 280 Pages. 
Order Your Copy Now. $5.00 Prepaid. 


American Hotel Register Co., Publishers 
Leahy Bidg., Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 

Send me one copy of the 1948 edition of 


Leahy's Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas.. A check 
for $5.00 is enclosed. 








Adéres—$ $$. 


City Zone—State__ 
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Mirror Lake Inn 


Directly on the Lake—All water sports, golf, 
etc.—Summer skating —Charming rooms— 
Famous meals—C. M. Wikoff, Owner-Manager 


Lake Placid New York 
IN THE COOL CONNECTICUT HILLS 


Candlewood Lake 


Modern Lodge, Clubhouse, 
“bo, and Housekeeping Cabins. 


Am, or Eur. Rates. Swim- 

=> Ming, boating, fishing, 
‘S riding, movies. Ideal for 

“i —_ vacations, week-ends, 


ae honeymoons. 2 hrs. from 
a - N.Y. oon Write for folder. 











WILDMAN’S LANDING 


Lodge and Cabins 
CANDLEWOOD LAKE, DANBURY, CONN. 


[CAPE COD AT ITS BEST 


One mile private beach ¢ All water sports ¢ 

Riding e Striped Bass and Tuna Fishing e 

Housekeeping cottages e Inn e Good Food 
For folder H-1 write 


CAPE COD RANCH AND VILLAGE 
Cummaquid (Cape Cod) Massachusetts 
penesepeerrere 
BROWN SWAN CLUB 

on the Shores of Schroon Lake. 


IN THE HEART OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


All recreational and sports facilities. 
Children’s activities supervised. 


Reservations—Tel. Schroon Lake, N. Y. 16 





























RAYMOND GUSS 


Whistling in the Dark 


Those eerie railroad shrieks make sense 


if you know your “Whistlecord Bible” 


by JOHN REESE 


WAS ALMOST ASLEEP in the Pull- 

man of a crack eastbound trans- 
continental train when suddenly I 
heard a sharp explosive crack from 
up ahead under the wheels. The 
train stopped. The man in the next 
berth muttered sleepily, the porter 
brushed past my curtain. I raised 
my head and pushed my face 
against the window. Two men 
were talking outside. Then there 
was a long whistle followed by 
three short ones. Then silence . . . 
for long, long seconds. Again the 
whistle blew—four long blasts 
this time. The voices had gone 
away; the train sat in the middle 
of nowhere, whistling at nothing. 

Again the whistle blew—two 
long blasts followed after a pause 
by two short soft ones—and the 
train began to move. Soon it was 
speeding away, making up for 
lost time. I lay awake smugly 
enjoying my knowledge of what 
had happened. I didn’t even 
have to call the porter for an 
explanation. During the three 
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minutes the train had been 
standing, events had been broad- 
cast as they occurred. The whis- 
tling speech of the Railroad Signal 
Code had announced the presence 
of danger ahead—actually a 
broken rail—transmitted orders 
for handling it and finally pro- 
claimed, ‘‘ Everything O.K.” 


BEFORE THE RAILROADS got to- 
gether to codify their signals, every 
line had its own whistling code. 
“Boomers”’—railroad _trainmen 
who traveled from line to line, 
“booming” across the country— 
had to learn the signal books or 
“Whistlecord Bibles” of all lines. 

Today a railroader can start out 
of New York on the New York 
Central and proceed to Los An- 
geles via the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific—or any 
other combination of roads—and 
never hear an unfamiliar word 
spoken by a locomotive. True, 
some roads have additional “‘com- 
pany signals,” which are usually 
work-train signals that do not af- 
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PLACES TO STAY 


FRAYMORE 


ee le Se oe a a eo 
hae” 


KENNETH W. BAKER, General Manager 


iT ¥ 


LEONARD G. RUNDSTROM, Resident Manager 


Telephone ATLANTIC CITY 4-302)! 





FOR BETTER 
VACATIONS 
Where the climate of the 
shore and the comfort of 
the Shelburne are perfectly 
blended. Large, airy rooms. 
Boardwalk sun decks over- 
looking a brilliant beach 
and cabana colony. 
‘Boardwalk Cocktail Lounge 
FAMOUS SHELBURNE GRILL 
AND SHELL BAR 


THE Joseph M. Hitzel, Jr., Mégr. 


Shelb Atlantic City 1e 


ON THE BOARDWALK 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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Sky Line Inn 


Highest, most central location in the Poconos 
Nearest Mountain Resort to New York City— 

m only 3 hours d 
) Cocktail Bar * Orchestra * Dancing 3 
Honeymooners’ Paradise Oe 

sf 

“A 


Private Park Panoramic View into 3 States 
oA) 







Just a few minutes walk to 
charming Mountain Village, 
transportation center, 





[SEA Curr INN 


and Cottages 

On Quaint, Charming 

Nantucket Island, Meiss. 
Beautifully located on a bluff overlooking the 
ocean. A paradise for honeymooners. Near Bath- 
ing Beaches. Water averages 72°. All sports. 
Our suites in Hotel and Cottages offer ideal 
accommodations for families. Minimum rate 
$12 a day includes excellent meals. 


Season June 15 to Sept. 8 E. C. Jellis, Manager 


the BUCKINGHAM 


Long a Favorite Summer Vacation Hotel at 
Avon - by - the - Sea, N. a 
Open for the Season of 1948 
Reservations Invited 
A.L. HARVEY & SONS 
























LAKE GEORGE 


Earl Woodward's Village 
Bolton Landing, New York. English Manor 
House, Cottages, 53 rooms, 48 baths, 42 fireplaces, 
Senseo lavened, 108) ft. shorefront. $56 to 
$84 wk. includes board, motor boat trips, sail- 
at, Canoes, tennis, etc., trans. church, train— 
bklet. 9 housekeeping camps. Also for sale—50 





fect the movement of trains. But 
the international code is the same 
for the main structure of the loco- 
motive language, from the moun- 
tain peavine with  triweekly 
“mixed” trains to the all-electric 
main lines handling only fast, 
heavy traffic. Even the big air 
horns of the Diesel streamliners use 
the same signals. The voice is dif- 
ferent, but the speech, the basic 
English of American locomotives, 
is the same. 

The code covers not only whistle 
signals but hand signals, flags, 
lanterns, lights, semaphores and 
targets. 

Obviously, red means slop, yel- 
low means slow or caution, and 
green, go. The railroads, inci- 
dentally, didn’t copy the traffic- 
signal code on highways. The 
traffic-signal makers copied it 
from the railroads, which in turn 
got it from ships’ running lights 
which have been in use since the 
time of Columbus. A blue flag or 
blue light iseven more peremptory 
than a red. Usually it indicates 
great potential danger. Such a sig- 
nal can be removed only by the 
man who placed it there. (Who 
would remove it if that man died 
is still an unanswered question. 
The rule books don’t quibble over 
possibilities. They were written by 
railroaders, not lawyers.) 

The blue signal means more 
than stop. It means slay away. It 
means don’t move this, whatever it 
is. It indicates that workmen are 
under or about the train. In &ddi- 
tion, it is placed over switches that 
have been spiked for emergency 
traffic, as in great disasters. It 
hangs over Red Cross cars and 
hospital trains. It is placed at each 
end of the official train of the 
President of the United States 
when it is standing on a siding. 
Sometimes it protects the private 
car of the president or other high 
officials of the railroad. To move 
such a signal without authoriza- 
tion is a felony. 


BuT THE RAILROAD passenger 
will learn most about his train by 


while taking a brief glance out of 
the window now and then. 

Here are a few of the most im- 
portant standard whistle signals: 

ONE SHORT (heard when travel- 
ing): Apply brakes; or, we are 
stopping immediately. 

TWO sHoRTs: Answer to any sig- 
nal not otherwise provided for. 

THREE SHORTS: Reverse or back 
up, when train is standing; stop 
at next station, when train is run- 
ning. Also used to answer lantern 
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Write today for 
illustrated folder, 









An old-fashioned spirit of friendliness 
does its part to make Baltimore’s larg- 
est hotel the best address in the State. 






of America’s great hotels. 


choice of accommodations .. . 





cokend al 
WARDMAN PARK 


a vacation tn lhe Aation’s Caflal 


Spend a week or a weekend in the 


distinguished atmosphere of one 
You'll find 


every facility for your fullest enjoyment. Indoor 


and outdoor entertainment, 500 car garage, a 


all at modest 


rates. Sixteen acres of private park, yet all 


around you the excitement and interest 


of the Capital of the World. 


Wardman Park Hotel 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE AT WOODLEY ROAD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





























FRANK E. WEAKLY 
President 


ROBERT RICHTER HOTEL 
MIAMI BEACH 


Sunfilled days offer more fun 
centered around your own 
Private Pool, Cabanas and a 
broad sweep of Private Beach. 
Dining Room, Cocktail Lounge. 
HOWARD K. HURWITH 
Managing Director 


AN ENTIRE OCEANFRONT BLOCK AT 34th ST. 











TeW ilbur Wright 


A delightful hotel on site 
where first airplane was 
flown. A playground of 
miles of tawny sand and 
sea. Surf bathing, boating, 
fishing, tennis, beach club. 

Diane Johnson, Mgr. 


NAGS HEAD BEACH 
KITTY HAWK, N. C. 








signals at night. 


particular 
Write for free illustrated booklet V-5 
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Coot SUMMER DAYS, brisk evenings in 
Western North Carolina. 18-hole 72 par 
‘olf course. 

ke swimming, horseback riding, tennis, and 
dancing available. Modern rooms, delightful 
dining room. Great Smoky Mts. Natl. Park only 
an hour’s drive. 

For folder and rates write Manager, 


WAYNESVILLE COUNTRY CLUB INN 
Waynesville North Carolina 
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PLACES 


TO STAY 





PLAYGROUND OF THE ROCKIES! 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS 
COLORADO 


You'll enjoy new peaks of fun and 

wey on your vacation this year at 
in beautiful Glenwood 

Springs . high up in the Rockies. 

s largest warm water pool; golf, 

tennis, riding, fishing. 

Hotel Colorado Open All-Year 
Modest European Pian Rates 


Write now for illustrated booklet » 
and rate folder. 


V bd nie @L. 
at A 
This Year- | 
VACATION ON A GREAT q 
alifaruca CATTLE RANCH\ 


DY bine 


EVERY RESORT FEATURE 
Dependable Ideal Weather 


ey B 


N 
v 
CZ. 


NO RAIN*NO FOG+NEVER TOO WARM ) 
s 4 Ns 
“4 


ts 











~ 
For the holiday Mtnded ++~the friendly new 
Westerner Hotel is minutes from Hollywood's star- 
studded attractions...near gay shops of Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, and Beverly Hills...and at 
your door-step, Santa Anita Race Track and Golf 
Course. 
Excellent riding, cycling and golfing facilities at 
your finger-tips. Swim in our own Emerald Pool. 
Write for our illustrated folder. 


THE WESTERNER 


HOTEL 











remnant, 
| garden estate 


by the sea...the 
ultimate in luxury 













OPEN ALL YEAR 


SANTA BARBARA 


mos 











IN CALIFORNIA’ 
e amu 





This year write to PAPPY SMITH 
DIAMOND RANCHOTEL 


(Halfway between Glacier and Yellowstone Parks) 
BOULDER, MONTANA 

fora VACATION that’s NEW! 

There'll be riding, fishing and swim- 


ming. A a emuet Hotel on a Montana 
Ranch 












WRITE now for free folder and rates! 


ONTARIO GUEST SERVICE 


Compiled by a Commercial Traveller, who has 
driven over half a million miles, by automobile in 
CANADA. This handy travel book, in its second edi- 
tion, tells you the best places to EAT and SLEEP. 
Deals alphabetically with over 125 towns and cities, 
including OTTAWA, TORONTO, LONDON, HAM- 
ILTON and WINDSOR. Also MONTREAL, in the 
Province of Quebec. Covers high spots in ENTER- 
TAINMENT, SIGHTSEEING; lists SERVICE 
CLUBS, COMING EVENTS; contains HIGHWAY 
DATA, CITIGRAMS, and a host of other travel facts. 
Unlike most travel publications largely taken up with 
advertisements, which tend to give abstract informa- 
tion, ONTARIO GUEST SERVICE furnishes con- 
crete details, including RATES, PRICES, HOURS 
and contains absolutely NO ADVERTISING. 1948-49 
edition—160 pages. Price $1; mailed postpaid from: 
ONTARIO GUEST SERVICE, HAMILTON, 
ONTARIO, CANADA, 











THE S HALF DIAMOND RANCH 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


June 15th to September 15th 
Hunting parties in season. 


Write for folder 


E. L. Staples, Skookumchuck, B. C. 























PLAN THs WESTERN VACATION 


Modern, truly western “‘ Dude Ranch of Distinction” 

in beautiful Jemez Mts., 80 miles from Albuquerque or 
Santa Fe. Sin tle rates from $65 weekly include meals 
and facilities. Enjoy swimming, tennis, riding and trout 
fishing. Horses at nominal charge. Invigoratin 8000 
ft. elev.; warm days, crisp nights. Write for Folder. 


LAZY RAY RANCH 


Box A, Jemez Springs New Mexico 





YEw'RE 
ALWAYS 
.to the best’ doggone ranch in 
the “Rockies”... for REAL mountain 
fishin’, ridin’, swimmin’ an’ good 
eatin’. ‘Drop us a card for our picture 


folder an’ rates. 
Granam’s fost OOM oy 


Box 1202 © Sedalia, Colorado *' 














LAR E D ©) rr highway 


Famous for its Excellent Tourist Courts 
Cool summer nights amid the palms and oleanders. 
Dry healthy climate. Principal port of entry into 
Mexico. Write 

LAREDO MOTOR COURT ASSOCIATION 
(Tourist Bureay), P. O. Box 312 LAREDO, TEXAS 


OREGON 


The Lazy T Ranch borders the Eagle Cap Wilderness 
area—an enchanting land of glaciers, snow capped 
peaks, sixty lakes and five hundred miles of trout 
streams. Nearby, is Hell’s Canyon—deepest in Ameri- 
cas. A comfortable “family” ranch. For riding—your 
own saddle horse. Reservations necessary. 


CHUCK OSWALD 

















Lazy T Ranch Joseph, Oregon 
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FOUR SHORTS: This is a call for 
signals, the engineer saying, 
“Somebody tell me what to do!” 

SERIES OF RAPID SHORTS: Warn- 
ing to persons or livestock on the 
track. 

ONE VERY LONG: Notifies train 
and mail-car crews that train is 
approaching a station, junction, 
grade crossing with another rail- 
road, or mail crane where mail is 
picked up “on the fly.” 

TWO LONGS: Release brakes and 
proceed. 

THREE LONGs: Train has parted. 
The engineer, feeling his train 
break in the middle or noting it 
on his air gauge, will sound this 
signal. Or if he sees another train 
break in the middle, he will signal 
it with three longs, repeated un- 
til the other engineer responds 
with the standard reply of two 
shorts. 

FOUR LONGS: Flagman may re- 
turn from west as prescribed by 
(other) rules. 

FIVE LONGS: Flagman may re- 
turn from east as prescribed by 
(other) rules. 

ONE SHORT, ONE LONG: This sig- 
nals the train crew to inspect the 
air line for leaks or sticky brakes. 
The engineer uses this when his 
brakes don’t work right, or when 
the continuous pumping of his 
automatic compressors indicates 
to him that air is escaping. 

THREE SHORTS, ONE LONG: Flag- 
man protect front of train. 

ONE LONG, TWO SHORTS: This 
calls the attention of other trains 
to the green flags carried on the 
front of the signaling locomotive, 
which mean that a second section 
is following. This signal will pre- 
vent sidetracked trains from mov- 
ing out on the main line of a 
single-track line, and into the on- 
coming second section. On double- 
track lines, it warns the oncoming 
train on the other track that 
semaphores and electric block 
signals are set to protect the sec- 
tion following. 

If this signal is not answered by 
the other train (with the two 
shorts heretofore mentioned), the 
engineer will stop at once and send 
out flagmen to protect his train 
while he carries the message per- 
sonally to the other engineer. 
Then, before proceeding, he will 
blow one long and two shorts. And 
this time, the other engineer 
should answer. 

ONE LONG, THREE SHORTS: Flag- 
man protect rear of train. 

TWO LONGS, ONE SHORT, AND 
ONE LONG: This is the commonest 
of all signals, and it warns cars and 
pedestrians at grade crossings. 
The “ whistle posts” which tell the 
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fiat 


- for gracious living, perfect in all 
its varying services... only a few 
minutes from fashionable shops, 


theatres, and the business district! 


Top of the Mark 


... for cocktails... world famous! A 
fifty-mile panorama of sparkling cit- 
ies, the two mighty bridges, and the 


Golden Gateway to the Blue Pacific. 








































































































tariff from $7.00 
garage in building 


Offices in New York, Washington, 
Chicago and Los Angeles 























HOTEL 




















Mark Hopkins 


Geo. D. Smit 
atop Nob Hill in 


SAN those dashes 








BRUSH RANCH In Northern New Mexico 


Elev. 7500 ft. in the Sangre de Cristos. 
Wonderful climate from May to November. 
Operating cattle ranch, riding, trout-fishing, 
pack trips. 


Patsy and Tom Old Glorieta, N.M. 


ANcling Ranch 


IN THE COLORADO ROCKIES my, 


Gone 
CLazyY RANCH 


invites you to a new kind of Western vacation. 
DUDES PAMPERED WHILE ROUGHING IT... 

















* Beautifully decorated individual lodges. 
Each room or suite has private tiled bath 
with tub and shower. 


* Really superb food and lots of it. 

* Big swimming pool. Sun bathing, too. 

* Wonderful stream and lake fishing. 
(Deer, bear and elk hunting in season.) 


* Good riding horses and miles of wooded 
mountain trails. 


* Graduate nurse supervises children. 


Help work a real Hereford 
ranch. Or laze away the 

days on the terrace of the 
big main lodge and enjoy ' 
the ever-changing panorama Ay’. ; 
of the Continental Divide. xs M 
ideal for the entire family. 










For information write or wire 


CLazyU 
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Pack up your troubles—come to 
the Gideon! Cares disappear like 
magic in our springtime air. Golf, 
swim, ride, stroll pine-sheltered 
lanes... relax to the gentle gurgle 
of geysers at play. You'll find 
our table spread with gourmets’ 
delights... our beds right from 
the land o’ Nod. And the Spa’s 
bubbling mineral waters ready to 
float away nerves and curves... 
send you cruising off fresh as a 
breeze! Privately operated. Myron 
H. Woolley, Manager. 





AT SARATOGA SPA 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 
The Spa is Owned and its Health Services Operated 
Vy YX by The State of NewYork xy vy oy 
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Vermont's Finest Colonial Inn 


A select vacation home in a charming 
New England college town. A center for 
every living comfort, and a base for 
scenic touring. Large recreation green 
adjoins; golf, riding and all sports 
close by. Early reservations are sug- 
gested. Consult travel agents, or write 


MIDDLEBURY INN 


WILLIAM M. HEARNE, Manager, 
Middlebury, Vt., for folder and rates 
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A modern resort in a quaint historic town. Always a 
breeze. All outside rooms with bath. Elevators. 
Cottages. Restful verandas face this greatest of 
yachting harbors. 
Private beach. Golf, tennis, fishing and other outdoor games. 
Concerts, dancing and social activities. Cocktail lounge. 
Double Room A. P. (with meals) $10-16p. p. 


Write for folder H or consult your travel agent. 
N.Y. Rep.: L. P. Brickett, Hotel Roosevelt, MU 4-4705 


Hite Recta 














LATTY COVE—MAINE 
On Bive Hill Bay—Mount Desert Island 
Come Live—Come Play 
Rest—Swim—Fish—Tennis—Golf course on 
island. Home-cooked meals. Comfortable liv- 
ing and sleeping quarters with bath. 
Write 


or phone: : 
Miriam L. Spaulding, Edith L. Kent, Ruth E. Sweet 
dune to October WEST TREMONT, MAINE 

















engineer when to blow are set back 
a quarter of a mile from the cross- 
ing, more or less, depending upon 
the speed of trains along the 
line. The last long blast is pro- 
longed until the engine is on the 
crossing. 

FOUR LONGS, ONE SHORT: Used 
when a flagman has been sent 
down a branch line. It means 
flagman may return from the west 
on branch or diverging line. 


sh 
— 














FIVE LONGS, ONE SHORT: As 
above, flagman may return from 
the east on branch or diverging 
line. 

Sometimes these signals are 
given by the conductor of a pas- 
senger train to the engineer, by 
means of the whistle cord which 
runs the length of the train. Some- 
times the engineer uses one or 
more of these signals to talk to 
the towerman in electric block- 
operated districts. 


ACTUALLY, THEN, here’s what the 
signals and whistles were saying 
while I lay in my Pullman that 
night and tried to remember this 
Basic English of American Loco- 
motives: 

That explosive, gun-crack sound 
I heard first was a torpedo, a small 
explosive capsule fastened to the 
rail with pliable zinc bands by 
section hands or trainmen, as 
a signal for the train to stop. 
The torpedo is detonated when a 
wheel passes over it, exploding 
loudly enough for the engineer 
to hear it over the roar of his en- 
gine. 

The men I heard talking were 
members of the train crew, spilling 
out of the train as it stopped. One 
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BY THE SUNNY SIDE 
OF THE SEA 


Summer pleasures at their finest. Private Beach and 
Cabana Club is the center of social life at Virginia 
Beach. Two championship golf courses. Miles of 
riding trails. Tennis. Boating. Outdoor dancing... 
name bands. Excellent food. 
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COUNTRY, BEACH 
) CABANA CLUB 


VIRGINIA 
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MOTOR TRAVEL GUIDE in COLOR 


Nothing like this colorful motor travel guide ever before offered! Only 25 cents 
brings you 80 pages of vital motor court information with color photographs of offi- 
cially inspected and approved United Motor Courts throughout the U. S. and in Canada 
and Mexico. 

Here’s a booklet to help you plan your motor travel . . . to save you valuable 
time ... money ... and uncertainty. You know ... before you start ... the name, 
address, facilities of the court of your choice. You know it'll be safe, clean, comfortable, 
with luxurious bath and sleeping facilities ...a “home away from home,” with all the 
advantages of economy, quiet, and “in-and- 
out” convenience which only motor courts 
can offer. Booklet SUPPLY IS LIMITED. 
Fill out coupon and send 25c in coin today! 


United Motor Courts, 
UNITED 








UNITED MOTOR COURTS, INC., Dept. H-5 
318 Railway Exchange Bidg. 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Please rush your new COLOR guide. I'm 
enclosing 25 cents to help defray printing 
and mailing costs. 


Inc., welcomes applica- 
tions for membership 
rom outstanding quali- 
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fied motor courts every- | Name 

where. Inspection and ' Address 
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maintain UMC stand- 
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LOOK FOR THE UNITED SHIELD OF HOSPITALITY 





PLACES TO STAY 


RUCEWOLD LODGE 
and Log Cabins 


A log cabin hotel with individual log cabins 
set in spruce woods, cooled by sea breezes. 
Sports Activities on our estate. Salt water 
swimming pool, Beach. Social events. 
Season—June 14 to Sept. 11. 


Ray L. Lisherness, Mgr. 


BOOTHBAY“HARBOR 2 «> MAINE 


OAKLE DGE 


BURLINGTON 31, VERMONT 
On the Shore of Lake Chomplain 


A secluded, 250-acre estate 
offerin, ng all sports in de- 
lightful settings: swim- 
mine. fishing, boating, 
olf, riding, congas, ete. 
creational and soci 
ectors. Playhouse. 
Tours to “name” places of 
region. City facilities near- 
by. Capacity: manor, 
bungalows, cabins, 100 
guests. Folder. 
ns. HILL, Owner-Mgr. 


























Garden Eatate on Seashore 


The friendly hotpitalicy, restful 
surroundings, companionship 
with congenial families, the at- 
mosphere of gracious living 
appeal to the discriminating. 
Noted cuisine. Cocktail lounge. 
Swimming, golf and all summer 
Sports. Ideal climate. 


Rates $70 weekly up. American 
m, Plan. By reservation only. 


G. M. Leghorn, Owner-Mar. 
OSTERVILLE 16, MASS. 

s ae 

MALS 2-04 ~ 


SUNSET HILL 
HOUSE S497, AH 


In the White Mountains 
Enjoy a vacation at this dis- Aas 


tinctive mountain resort where 
beautiful scenery, diversified J 
sports and informal entertain- 
ment afford complete rest 
and relaxation. 





















Golf and tennison grounds 
free to guests. 


Saddle horses. Orchestra. 





JOHN E.HASLAM 


























On Lakes Pleasant 
and Sacandaga, sur- 
rounded by moun- 
tains; cool, dry air; 
golf, tennis, bathing, 
boating, all at your 
door. Summer theatre. 
A charmingly appointed inn, for 
discriminating guests. For folder, 
consult your travel agent, or 
Daniels & Van Auken, 516 5th 
Ave. MU 17-8895. 
William H. Osborne 
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GROVE PARK INN 


on SUNSET MT. above ASHEVILLE, W. C. 





A.M. SONNABEND, Pres., H.l. THOMAS, Mgr. 








Lodge on Lake Wentworth 


Find relaxation in a cozy mountain cabin of your own 
on an 180-acre estate. Land and water sports. Meals 
at Lodge. Excellent food. Fresh vegetables. For 
adults. Advance Reservations*only. pA weekly. 
klet. Write R. G. Hemenway, Bo: 


BIRCHMONT e + « East Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


Gateway to Cape Cod 
CLIFF HOTEL coracts 


On the Ocean Front 
North Scituate Beach, Mass. 


A luxurious resort hotel with private sandy 
beach at your door. Orchestra dancing nightly. 
Terrace dining, coffee shop and cocktail lounge. 
All Sports. Within 25 miles radius of all his- 
toric points. 125 rooms. European plan only. 


DAILY ROOM RATES PER PERSON, DOUBLE OCCUPANCY 
$5 & $6, with private bath;'$3 & $4 without pri- 
vate bath. 

*% Average WEEKLY cost with room and meals, 
$40 to $70. (Less if meals taken in Coffee Shop) 
For reservation and literature, E. Kent, Secretary. 


























- 
FOR PROFESSIONAL 

AND BUSINESS MEN 
Private camp, Fish Lake, Portage, Maine. Taking 
paying guests months June-September. Ideal place 
or professional and business men. Complete facilities 
for comfort and vacation. Exceptional group of guests. 
Excellent fishing and guides. 








Mrs. D. F. Di F 
mee “ lion, Shadow Farm 


TEELA-WOOKET 


AUTUMN RIDING CAMP 


@ Fall days ablaze with beauty lure riders to Ver- 
mont’s Green Mts. Aug. 29-Sept. 12. Short rides, 
all-day rides with campfire lunches, instruction. 
Swimming, tennis, gor. Comfortable quarters, 
excellent meals. t. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys 
s3 Rd. Wellesley Hills, 
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lake placid 
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famous 
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Send for souvenir booklet HT ''The Lake Placid Story’ 
N. Y. Office: Circle 7-4626 





ond up doily includes de luxe room, 
both, superb meals at the new 
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The LAKE CHAMPLAIN CLUB 


Private golf course @ All Water Sports 
Good Fishing @ Fine Tennis Courts 
Excellent Cuisine 
All facilities of an exclusive resort club 
in an informal setting. Write for BOOKLET. 
G. Winthrop Coffin, Pres. 





Malletts Bay 2 VERMONT 

















of them, the front-end brake- 
man (because he rides in the 
engine with the engineer and fire- 
man) went immediately ahead 
with lantern, red flag, torpedoes 
and fuses. He walked at least 
a quarter of a mile, measuring 
his distance by the telegraph 
poles which average thirty to a 
mile. 

Then came that first whistle 
signal —one long followed by three 
shorts. This ordered the rear-end 
brakeman to protect the rear of 
the train as the front-end brake- 
man was protecting the front— 
indicating that the front-end crew 
had already determined it was im- 
possible to proceed immediately. 
Both front and rear brakemen 
planted two torpedoes on the 
right-hand rail facing the stalled 
train. 

These would warn the engineer 
of any oncoming train to proceed 
at reduced speed and be prepared 
to stop. (They are placed on the 
right-hand side because that is 
where the engineer rides and the 
“guns” must go off under him.) 
The brakemen then went back a 
few poles’ lengths and waited with 
their lanterns, prepared to signal 
down approaching trains and warn 
them of the danger ahead. 

The next whistle blast indicated 
that repairs had been made and 
that the train would soon be able 
to proceed. It was the four long, 
calling in the brakeman from the 
west—the rear-end brakeman 
since this was an eastbound train. 
The brakeman in the east needed 
no signal; he would leap aboard as 
the engine passed. 

(Incidentally, all trains are either 
eastbound or westbound, even 
when they are going north and 
south. Some north-and-south roads 
might deny this, but it’s true ac- 
cording to ancient railroad custom 
and Code usage. For signal pur- 
poses, a northbound train is con- 
sidered eastbound and a south-. 
bound train westbound.) 

The last two signals—two longs 
followed after a few seconds’ pause 
by two soft shorts—were, first, the 
engineer’s announcement that he 
was ready to proceed, and sec- 
ond, his acknowledgment of the 
conductor’s lantern “highball” 
signal. 

Everything was now O.K. The 
train went ahead. 

You're not obligated to learn all 
these signals as well as trainmen 
and enginemen must—they have 
to pass periodic, rigid examina- 
tions on them. But knowing the 
passwords of the railroads will 
make your next train trip more 
interesting. THE END 
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Famous Beaches 
Hudson River Cruises 
im: Radio City Gardens 
ny Outdoor Concerts 
Baseball 
Horse Races 





... and of course “| 
Shows, Shops, = 
Night Life! 


Don’t miss the extra fun that 
starts in June! Plenty of rooms 
available at The Commodore on 
Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays ( 
and Sundays. Just name your 
week end—then write or wire 
for reservations today! 


HOTEL 


“NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 
MARTIN SWEENY, President 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL & AIRLINES TERMINALS 
on Manhattan's Midtown East Side 


WHICH MAKES A HONEYMOON. 


A place to stay—or ae poate there? Both of course. 
The Farm is a serene phe mag: high in lovely 
hills, beside a mountain stream. ts are ex- 
clusively newly married couples. You aes at home 
at once in our gay, informal atmosphere. Ease, fun 
= ae meals (breakfast until 11:00). Open 

secluded cottage, all your own 
Treen one bath), or cheery rooms — bath. 
Mention dates, if you wish our “Three Honeymoon 
Plans.”” The Farm on the Hill, Box 86, Swiftwater, Pa 
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Dear Dad: 
Thanks a million for the trip. What a hotel! 
Such a friendly staff; everybody, just every- 
body, pleasantly anxious for you to have a 
coos tabs Kahice Meueeions 
nificent, yet so sort of bathed in solicitous 

friendliness. That's what gets mel 
The Wedgwood Room—where | eat— 
is just too-00 beautiful, and that divine food 
arrives so promptly from somewhere, so hot 
and well-served and delicious that I'll have 
to watch my calories. A nice touch: First thing 
you enter for breakfast you're handed o 
small cup of black coffee. Starts the day off 
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BOOKS 


Children’s travel books give them more for 


oie 
FROM GOODENOUGH GISMO 


your money, though many avoid hard truths 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


W™ THE CLOSING of the school 
year and the beginning of 
family vacation time, I found my- 
self curious to know what, if any- 
thing, is being done to encourage 
juvenile travel. Apparently a good 
deal is being done. Things have 
changed since the distant period of 
my childhood, when geography 
was classed with spelling and 
arithmetic as a purely arbitrary 
branch of learning, a matter of 
irrevocable longitude and latitude 
and of tedious state boundaries. 

For that reason, as small fry I 
traveled as much as possible in my 
imagination. I knew intimately 
the countryside of Oz and was 
moderately familiar with the cus- 
toms of Sherwood Forest. But I 
knew Kansas only as the flat ex- 
panse from which Dorothy of the 
Oz books took off, via cyclone, for 
fairyland, and if I ever gave 
thought to New York, it was only 
because Bunny Brown and His 
Sister Sue once spent a Christmas 
there. Like Alice, I was more in- 
terested in what went on down 
rabbit holes than in the real world 
above ground. 

The contemporary child, as far 
as this now full-grown bachelor 
can make out, is encouraged to be- 
lieve that there may be a fair 
amount of pleasure in honest-to- 
goodness travel. Works of imagi- 
nation still dominate the realm of 
juvenile literature, with the old 
stand-bys remaining purchasable 
in the bookshops. This is probably 
as it should be; a childhood with- 


out Alice or Lucretia P. Hale’s 
prodigious Peterkins would be a 
fearful waste of time. But it is 
heartening to see that children are 
being given the impression that 
geography is worth investigating 
from their particular point of view. 


IT Is ESPECIALLY Goop tosee that 
children’s travel books, and extra- 
curricular geography books, are 
receiving loving attention from the 
printer and the designer. The 
books published for children in 
this country are a good deal more 
handsome than those published 
for adults. The adult may be ac- 
customed to drabness and resigned 
to judging a book solely by what it 
has to say; but children, being still 
young enough to demand pleasure 
from this life, are enticed into 
reading by large type and the lav- 
ish use of color. And their books 
are relatively inexpensive. 

Take, for example, the series of 
juvenile travel books called Pic- 
tured Geographies, published by 
Albert Whitman and Company of 
Chicago at 75 cents each. If the 
two small volumes I examined— 
Hawaii and Bermuda, with text by 
Marguerite Henry and pictures by 
Kurt Wiese—are any criterion, the 
series is a boon to the young. The 
writing, the illustrations, the ty- 
pography and binding are all su- 
perior. Mr. Wiese strikes a neat 
balance between the literal and 
the imaginative; Miss Henry offers 
reliable data and yet seldom 
sounds like teacher. This series 
apparently proposes to cover the 
globe, and a good thing too. 
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PRODUCT OF UNITED STATES TRUNK COMPANY 
Fall River, Massachusetts 











Wherever Good Luggage is Sold 
Write for name of your nearest dealer_ 











and guests as well. Colorful and 
smartly styled, South Bend 

Sets are on sale everywhere. 

Sevth Bend Toy Mfg. Co. 
South Bend 23, Ind. 


WHIPS 


THE DARK! 


800 foot spot. or handy 
floodlight. Dozens of 
uses! Stands, hangs at 
any angle. 80-100 hrs. on 
6-volt battery. A genu- 
ine a Buy at hdwe., 
sport, electrical 

stores. Less bat. 5425 


Delta tiectric Co. 
Marion, Indiana 


POWER/ife 


2-LITE 
ELECTRIC 
LANTERN 


No pleasure is quite equal to that of family fun! 
Especially the gayety that all enjoy when playing 
croquet. This is the one sport that Mom, Dad, 
Sis and Brother can play together with the same 
enthusiasm. Get a South Bend Croquet Set for 
your family this summer, and entertain friends 
















Headin’ Southwest? 
THEN YOU NEED THIS BOOK! 
WHERE TO GO in Arkansas, Louisi- 


ana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Don’t risk missing places worth visit- 
ing, things worth seeing—resorts, vaca- 
tion places, accommodations, recreation, 
old missions, ancient ruins, state parks, 
fiestas, rodeos, fairs, Indian pueblos, cere- 
monials ,fresh and salt water fishing. $1.00 
postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PUBLISHING CO. 
1910 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 





LHE BMS FERFECTED 
if 5 Bleiel aie 


Tfandle Roa 


. Full 
Telescopes to I1 


Here’s the only telescopic casting rod 
that has the feel and action of a one 
5 piece rod. You can carry it in your 





5 Foot Length 


Inches 


pocket... pack-sack ... tackle box or 
glove compartment. Its corrosion and 
rust-proof Beryllium copper rod sections 
which telescope into the handle are 
many times stronger than steel! 

IT’S THE IDEAL ‘‘SPARE’’ 
Precision engineered for lifetime use, it 
has an aluminum handle, cork grip, 


stainless steel guides and positive action 
reel lock. Weighs only 6 oz. 


ORDER 
TODAY 1) INCHES 


If your Dealer can't § a0 ] 
supply you, write 

direct, etes Deal- 

er’s address. 


The “‘Best- oe * on the market under $20.00! 
ully Guaranteed. 


CHAMPION PRODUCTS CO. 


1026 PARK STREET MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


DEALERS! Samples at full discount! Iius- 
trated literature and display FREE! 
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RELAX... 
IN COOL COLORADO 


Take life easy this summer—fish and relax in high, 
cool, healthful Colorado. Glyn-Haven Lodge is in the 
heart of the Rockies—near railroad and highways— 


near the romantic “richest spot on earth” gold mines. 
Delicious home-cooked food. Rates $7.50 up per day, 
per person, including meals. Write for free folder. 


GLYN-HAVEN LODGE, ROLLINSVILLE, COLO. 
The CN AOV Ly ee 9 


CiuuisAlong 








DELUXE “23” a trim cruiser to look at, a 
sound boat to travel in and equipped to give you 
a feeling of luxury afloat. Spacious cabin with 
restful berths for two—stove—ice box—sink with 
running water — marine toilet. Price $3595.* 
Also completely equipped, 21 foot, cabin model, 
speeds 20 to 26 MPH, Prices $2595.* to 
$2775*; and an open utility model, Price 
$2095.* 

Write for Brochure H6 *Subject to Change. 
Built by M. M. Davis & Son, Inc., Solomons, Md. 





In the juvenile field, the term 
geography evidently is preferred to 
the word travel, though I can give 
no rational explanation. Habit, I 
expect. The Houghton Mifflin 
Company of Boston chooses to call 
an exceptionally pretty and read- 
able work by Mabel Pyne The 
Little Geography of the United 
States ($3). I should have called 
it “The Little Travel Book,” 
both because of my prejudice 
against geography and the feeling 
that Miss Pyne is a travel writer 
in the good sense. But I am told 
that The Little Geography is re- 








FROM MISTY OF CHINCOTEAGUE 


garded with much affection by the 
young, and it deserves to be. A 
more appetizing book of its kind I 
have never seen. 

Harper & Sons of New York 
seem more inclined than Hough- 
ton Mifflin to use adult terms in 
describing children’s books. They 
are the publishers of The Regions 
of America Series, a title which in- 
dicates that curiosity about re- 
gional matters now embraces all 
American ages. It is a good re- 
gional series too. The latest vol- 
ume, The Story of Florida, with 
text by Mary McNeer and litho- 
graphs in color by C. H. DeWitt, 
is a beautiful job of bookmaking; 
at $1.50 its price cannot be con- 
sidered inflated. 

Like Mr. Wiese, Mr. DeWitt 
appears to have a rare talent for 
combining the accurate and the 
fanciful. Among the young, ap- 
parently, there is no controversy 
over “modern” as opposed to tra- 
ditional art. The artists working in 
the child’s behalf seem to strive 
mainly for vividness and are per- 
mitted to use a variety of tech- 
niques. This speaks well for all 
concerned—the publishers, the 
artists and the young. 


PHotoGRrapnHy, possibly because 
it is apt to be flat-footed, isn’t 
widely used in the field, but the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica World's 
Children Series, published by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Press of 
Chicago at 50 cents each, relies on 
lens instead of drawing board. 
This series, like the Pictured Geog- 
raphy series, is bent on covering the 
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STAY 
— Che Ideal SY a, 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 


IN SUBURBAN CHICAGO. 


PLACES TO $ 










PA R K ILLINOIS 


Luxurious new rooms now available 
at this top-flight year-’round resort 
hotel. A happy combination of recre- 
ational activities and restful informal- 
ity. On the shore of Lake Michigan, 
500 feet of sandy beach, 14 t acres of 
I ravine 
cuisine. Rooms from rt 00 double, 
from $10.00 single. European Plan 
























CHICAGO 32 MIN. 
BY FAST TRAIN 
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ON-THE-LAKE 














MIisSsouURi 

Umauely unsurpassed for health 

or pleasure. Four world-famous 

magic mineral waters. Every sport and diver- 


sion. Luxurious American Plan accommode- 

tions from $50 weekly. Write Eppley 

A Hotels Co. Excelsior Springs, Mo. for ; 
free booklet "New Health Awaits You. 











Ss . URGEON BAY, 
DOOR ton wis. 

Modern accommodations—all rooms 
with private bath and steam heat. 
Swimming . boating, tennis 
and our golf course. Yacht 

Sesin Ww with i laces new docks and 


anchorage. Famous for unexcelled 
cuisine and service. American 


plan. Ideal for honeymooners. 
Open May 15 thru October. 























NORTHERNAIRE 
| Ohuee Fhes, Wh. 


Year ’Round Luxury Resort 














Reservations Requested 
“TOPS FOR HOLIDAYS” 


HOTEL LOOKOFF 
Sugar Hill, New Hampshire 
FREE GOLF at Door—Sure Hay Fever Relief 
Riding—Hiking—Tennis—Resting 
Grand View of Mountains 


Exceptional Clientele—June 1 to Oct. 1—$9 up A..?. 


Write direct for Full Particulars 
An ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTEL 
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PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


Outstanding 
in Optical Quality... 


These glasses reflect the 
most modern advance- 
ments in optical design, 
backed by 92 years of ex- 
perience. For field of view, 
brilliance, definition and 
mechanical perfection, 
they are outstanding. 9 
models—in the conven- 
tional poro prism type 
above and the handy- 
shaped roof prism type at 
right. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. T-56-6 
485 Fifth Avenve 


ROOF PRISM TYPE 
New York 17, N. Y. 


6x, 7x, 8x, etc. 


At leading dealers. Write for leaflet 








ROYAL | 


Designed and made to give you the utmost in coach 
comfort and beauty. In a Royal style—construction— 
durability reach new heights. Ample facilities for 
better living are provided in the bed room, kitchen, 
and living room. Royal is a popular coach! Royal 
is an outstanding buy! “Take a look, you'll see the 
difference.” Write to-day for details and the name of a 
dealer near to you. 


te) 7.) Gal cle) -Nel Ba cloman |, Lom 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Ct sk for Preae Polder 





The Smartly Dressed Jeaveler 
Casvies Smartly “Denk Luggage 


For making old 

luggage look new, 

or for keeping new lug- 

gage from being scuffed, 

worn or torn, Zip-Kovers are your 

answer. Custom-fit Zip-Kovers offer 

longer life. Easy to slip on, made of heavy 

durable canvas, zipper closing, and reinforced 
with attractive trim. 


ASK FOR 


ZIP _KOVERS 


@ AT LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


CENTURY SPECIALTY CO. 


412 & Welle 2, Chicege 7, 





world. It aims to teach geography, 
however, in rather a special way — 
by telling the American child how 
children in other countries live. 
These titles indicate the approach: 
Mateo and the Mezican Fair; Shiu 
Ming, Chinese Boy Scout; Hans, 
of the Swiss Alps; Kana, Prince of 
Darkest Africa. 

The volume I examined was do- 
mestic— Dark Eyes and Her Nav- 
ajo Blanket, illustrated with stills 
from a documentary film called 
Navajo Children. The photographs 
are direct and moving, and the 
text by Elizabeth K. Solen has an 
easy charm. Yet I found this little 
book disturbing. It represented 
Navajo life as somewhat austere, 
but it did not indicate the suffer- 
ings that the tribe recently has 
undergone—sufferings of which 
adults, provided they read the 
newspapers, cannot be unaware. 

And so Dark Eyes and Her 
Navajo Blanket poses, at least for 
me, a difficult question: if there 
are to be travel books for children 
in a world as shattered as ours, 
how much knowledge of reality 


FROM CHIN LING, THE CHINESE CRICKET 


should the books present? The 
question of whether children 
should be protected from life as 
long as possible, or early taught to 
recognize its grimness, is a very 
old one. But it has a particular 
poignancy now, for ours is among 
the few countries in which the 
question can even be asked. - 

In most of the world today, chil- 
dren cannot be protected from the 
cruelty of our times; they are its 
chief victims. They know, along 
with adults, what it means to be 
ill-clothed, ill-sheltered and ill-fed. 
In most of Europe they must in- 
clude air-raid sirens, along with 
even uglier noises, among their 
earliest memories. For millions of 
children, therefore, the question of 
literary protection is meaningless. 

In our country, however, we are 
fortunate enough to be able to ask 
ourselves whether American chil- 
dren ought to be told that other 
children have empty stomachs as 
well as dark eyes. I don’t pretend 





How we retired with $200 a month 


NN WAS DRESSING for the theatre, 
and while I waited that night I 
leafed through a magazine. I remem- 
ber the date—August 17, 1926—be- 
cause it was my 40th birthday, and 
we were getting ready to celebrate it. 
As I turned the pages, my eyes 


rested on an ad. Maybe the reason it _ 


stopped me was that just that evening 
at dinner Ann and I had been talking 
about the same thing .. . our hopes 
for the future. 

After all, we were pretty much like 
a lot of married couples. We found it 
hard to put anything aside, found it 
hard to save. Money seemed to go 
out as fast as it came in. So, even in 
our happiest moments, there was al- 
ways the worrisome thought this 
couldn’t last forever. I was getting 
older. Someday I might not be able to 
keep on working so hard. What then? 

There on the page was the answer. 
There was just what we needed. I 
read the ad through to the very end. 
It told about Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tirement Income Plans, and how we 
could get a guaranteed income of 
$200 a month or more, beginning 
when I reached 60. And it wasn’t just 
an income for myself alone. The Plan 
actually provided an income as long 
as either my wife or I lived! 

When Ann came downstairs, I was 
tearing a little corner off the page. 
First coupon in my life I’d ever 


it in the mail on our way to the show. 

Twenty years go by mighty fast! 
The crash . . . the depression . . . the 
war. I couldn’t foresee them. But my 
Phoenix Mutual Plan was one thing 
I never had to worry about. 

A few years ago, Ann and I cele- 
brated my sixtieth birthday. And it 
was a very special celebration. For, 
shortly after, I got my first Phoenix 
Mutual check—and retired! Those 
checks will keep coming in, every 
month—not only as Jong as I live, 
but as lo as*Ann’fives, too! 

Now can telax and enjoy our 
home as never before. We can do a 
lot of the things we always wanted 
to—like gardening, taking trips. All 
because I started my Phoenix Mu- 
tual Plan when I did—in time— 
while my earning powers were still 
at their best. You can ‘do it, too. 


Send for Free Booklet 


This story is typical. Wouldn’t you 
like to make sure of your own future? 
Send the coupon and receive—by 
mail and without charge—a booklet 
that tells about Phoenix Mutual 
Plans. Assuming you qualify at a 
young enough age, you can get any 
income you want—up to $200 a 
month and more—starting at age 
55, 60, 65 or 70. Similar plans are 
available for women. So don’t delay. 





clipped. I stuck it in an 
envelope and popped 


ESTABLISHED 


——\ ( PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Retirement Income Plan 


PLAN FOR 
WOMEN 


Don’t put it off. Send 
for your copy now! 


— 


PLAN 
FOR MEN 





Psoenrx Murtuat Lire INsurANcE Co. 
730 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, describing tire- 
ment Income Plans for women. 

Name 
Date of Birth 
Business Address 














Home Address 





Proentrx Mutvat Lire INsuRANCE Co, 
730 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, showing how to get 
a guaranteed income for life. 

Name 
Date of Birth 
Business Address 














Home Address. 





Soe ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee eee ee ee ee ee es a 
COPYRIGHT 1946, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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MIDO BRINGS YOU “Pendulum Propulsion”...the great 


new improvement in self-winding watch movements. 





HANDSOME AND ACCURATE! “Pendulum Propulsion” 


assures dependable accuracy. Prevents overwinding or running 


down. Your arm's natural motion makes your Mido remind 
itself to rewind itself! Shock-resistant and Anti-magnetic 17 


jewel movement. 


AIRTIGHT CONSTRUCTION MAKES MIDO 100% 





Sold and Serviced 


in 65 countries. 
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WATERPROOF! Naturally, if the case is opened or crystal 
needs replacement, continued waterproof quality cannot be 
assured unless work is done by a competent watchmaker 
using genuine Mido parts. Equally important—because dust, 





dirt and fumes also cannot enter, Mido remains accurate... 





needs less attention. Mido gives timekeeping perfection thru Mul- 





tiple Protection! 


Before buying any watch, learn about “Pendulum Propulsion.” Write 


for Booklet P68 to Mido Watch Co. of America, Inc., 665-5th Ave., 


N. Y. 22; 410 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 


PIONEERS OF SELF-WINDING WATCHES 


WITH VITAL MULTIPLE PROTECTION 


Rumsey (illus.) with 14K top—$125. Others, for men and women—$57.50 to $240. F.T.L 











to know the right answer. So far 
as the book trade is concerned, the 
answer is that the child should be 


_ told only the pleasant things. Cur- 


rent children’s books dealing with 
the ‘‘real’’ world are far less vio- 
lent and far less concerned with 
hunger and pain than the fairy 
tales of Hans Christian Andersen 
and the Brothers Grimm. The ex- 
planation of the paradox may be 
that Andersen and the Grimms 
wrote for children at a time when 


the ‘“‘real’’ world was more secure’ 


than it is now. Since security 
could be counted on in real life, it 
was all right to introduce children 
to poor little match girls and rav- 
ening wolves in the story world. 
In the non-disturbing aspects of 
life, contemporary authors of chil- 
dren’s books make a gallant effort 
to seem up-to-the-minute in their 
allusions. At the drop of a hat they 
will bring in a reference to ailerons 
or television. Even in a book called 
Spooks of the Valley, Ghost Stories 
for Boys and Girls, by Louis C. 
Jones (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, $2.50) which deals 
with legends of the Upper Hudson 
River Valley, I found mention 
made of model airplanes. In fact, 
I got the impression that authors 
of juveniles are just a little afraid 
of their audience —afraid that they 
will be regarded as superannuated. 
That is a healthy attitude for 
authors in any field, and possibly 
it explains why, with the troubling 
reservation I have noted, books for 
juveniles are so satisfactory. 


FOLLOWING Is A List of recent 
children’s books which, to greater 
or lesser extent, are designed to en- 
courage an interest in geography 
and travel: 

The Big Wave, by Pearl S. 
Buck (The John Day Company, 
New York, $2). Mrs. Buck is one 
writer who believes that children 
can face up to the adult world. The 
jacket notes that this story of 
Japanese peasants raises “the 
mysteries of life and death” —on 
a level that children, as well as 
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adults, should respect. The book 
is enhanced by a generous nuinber 
of Hiroshige and Hokusai prints, 

New York! New York! hy 
Ruth McAneny Loud and A gne 
Adams Wales (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, New York, $1.25). This 
guidebook for the whole family 
has been praised in these columns 
before. It merits praise again. 

Chin Ling, the Chinese 
Cricket, by Alison Stilwell (The 
Macmillan Company, New Y ork, 
$2.25). The daughter of the late 
General Stilwell tells a lively little 
story about China’s wrestling 
crickets. Her drawings, in the 
Chinese manner, are superb. Fine 
for children about eight. 

Go West, Young Bear, by 
Elizabeth Hamilton, illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese (Coward-McCann, 
New York, $2.50). Parents who 
have to read this aloud may find 
the adventures of a bear in Yellow- 
stone Park excessively whimsical. 
But the youngest generation prob- 
ably will love the whole thing. 

Goodenough Gismo, by Rich- 
mond I. Kelsey (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, $2). Mr. Kel- 
sey writes and draws about a Pa- 
cific island bug who learns to fly 
like a helicopter. Supposedly for 
readers between four and eight, 
but this supposedly adult reviewer 
liked it too. 

Peter Paints the U. S. A., text 
by Jean Poindexter Colby, illustra- 
tions by Arnold Edwin Bare 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, $2.50). A journey around this 
country, as seen through the eyes 
of a small boy who likes to paint. 
Small boys can’t paint with 
Mr. Bare’s skill, but maybe we 
shouldn’t be literal-minded. 

Misty of Chincoteague, by 
Marguerite Henry. Illustrated by 
Wesley Dennis (Rand McNally 
Company, Chicago, $2.50). The 
setting—the islands of Chinco- 
teague and Assateague, off the Vir- 
ginia coast —is unusual.The story — 
about a boy, a girl and a colt—is 
engaging. For the older child. 

THE END 
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TITLE AUTHOR 
@ AFRICA 


Rain Queen. . .. .« 


@ ALASKA 


RGndem. « « « Carl L. Biemiller 
Northern Bonanza (Ice Pool Sweepstakes). . . . 


@ ALGERIA 
Oasis Village (Bou Saéda) 


@ ANDORRA 
99, April 


Outlaw (Dingo) 16, April 
Record (Musk Ox) ‘ 23, Feb. 


@ BAHAMAS 
Nassau. .. .- 103, Mar. 


@ BEACHES 
Atlantic City 
Beaches . . 
Beach Psychology 
Coney Island 


Long Branch 
Miami. . 
Movie Beaches 

40, June 
Palm Beach - 42, June 
Western Beaches . 52, June 


@ BIRDS 
| Hate Birds cee ° ° - 144, April 


@ BOATS AND BOATING 
From Putt-Putt to Purr 58, Jan. 


@ BOOKS AND READING 
Books . . 2 + 0 0 0 © © © © « « Hilary H. lyons. . . 134, Jan; 134, Feb.; 
136, Mar.; 147, April; 
165, May; 181, June 
The Gentleman in the Parlour (W. Somerset Maugham) 
A Literary Appreciation. . . . . Jerome Weidman . . - 58, June 


@ BRAZIL 

De 6s 666 & 6... w a 
Brazil (Cartograph) 

The Interior 

Sao Paulo . 

Snake Pit .. 


. Hernane Tavares de Sa ‘ 34, Mar. 
Harry O. Diamond 


@ BRITISH GUIANA 
Giant Singing Fish . Harlan Major . ocvecwe CRE 


State Capitol, USA... ... . Marquis W. Childs. . . - + 67, June 


@ CALENDAR 
Calendar of Events. . .. . - - « 4, Jan; 4, Feb.; 
4, Mar.; 4, April 
Memorandum of Daylight and Darkness 
Hal Borland 88, Jan. 
1948 Calendar... . ‘ — 89, Jan, 


@ CALIFORNIA 

Desert Into Garden (Imperial Valley) 52, Feb. 
Hollywood's Fabulous Haunts 74, Jan. 
Home Port, U.S.A. (San Diego) . . . Carl L. Biemiller 26, Mar. 
Hucksters’ Haven (Beverly Hills Hotel) Pete and Virginia Martin. . . . 98, June 
Movie Beaches ... . 


@ CAMPS AND CAMPING 
Camping in the Wintertime . . . . William B. Hartley ...... 64, Jan. 


January—June, 1948 











@ CHINA 
Letter From China (Macao) 


+ 


@ ciRCUS 


Circus . . 


@ COLOMBIA 
The Magdalena River (Letter) 


@ CUBA 
Paris 160 Miles ‘Away (Havana) 


@ CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Letter From Czechoslovakia . . . . Godfrey Lias 


@ ENGLAND 
Letter From England (London). . . . Paul Lieven 


@ ENTERTAINMENT 

Entertainment. .. . George Frazier. . 128, Jan.; 132, Feb.; 
134, Mar.; 152, April; 
171, May 

Toby Bills (Tent Shows). . . . Donald Wayne 14, June 


@ FASHIONS 
Ice Queen Picks Olympics Wardrobe. Ewell Sale ... . - +» 102, Jan. 
Let it Rain! . . 107, Mar. 
Memo to the American Woman Headed 

for Europe. Subject: Clothing. . . Toni Robin 136, April 
The Paris Label 4 48, May 
Play Clothes 168, June 
That Lovable Garment, 


the Bathing Suit. . . ,. » Toni Robin and Roger Angeli . . 98, Feb. 


@ FISH eh 
Giant Singing Fish . . Harlan Major « et 66. Feb. 
Silver King (Tarpon) . . o « = + Mee Re. 2.0. -6-s hse Seen 
The Short, Happy Life of y t 

Smeltania ..... . Mike Detzer. . - 112, Feb, 


@ FLORIDA 

Florida's West Coast. . . Sydney Greenbie . . ‘. 18, Jan, 
Miami... . o- 46, June 
Palm Beach 42, June 
St. Petersburg a ee 26, Jan. 
Sarasota .. 34, Jan. 
Tampa ... 30, Jan. 
Tarpon Springs en ‘* - « 32; Jan. 


@ FLOWERS 


Spring Flowers - « Hal Borland . . ..... 111, May 
Paintings by Libby Lovett 

@ FOLKLORE 

Little People . 18, Mar. 


@ FOOD 
King of Cheeses (Roquefort). . . . Allen Chellas .... - 84, Feb. 


@ FRANCE 

Folie de Grandeur (Restaurants) . . Ludwig Bemelmans . ° - 46, May 
Four Years After D Day Allen Chellas 71, June 
G. |. Baedeker (Normandy) . . . . George Bijur 76, Feb. 
Girl of the Folies-Bergére Joseph Wechsberg . . . . 54, May 
Guide to Paris (Cartograph). . . . Arno Arens 30, May 
Gypsy Music . . « Ludwig Bemelmans 107, April 
Heart of Paris Julian and Anne Green . . . . 26, May 
Left Bank . . . Ruth McKenney 

Montmartre Robert Sage 


People and Places. . . . - David W. Nussbaum 


@ GREECE 
Letter From Greece 


@ GUATEMALA 
Happy Birthday to Me! .. . . . David Dodge . 


@ GYPSIES 
Gypsy Music . . . . . « « « « « Ludwig Bemelmans . . + « « 107, April 
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@ HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
Hawaii 26, April 
@ HOBBIES 

13, Jan. 
@ HOLIDAYS 
Whereas 
@ HONDURAS 


Mr. Jabi and Oogly-Boo 
(Banana Plantation) 


@ HOTELS 

Hucksters’ Haven (Beverly Hills Hotel) . Pete and Virginia Martin 
@ HOUSES 
Holiday Houses 
- @ WLLINOIS 
100 Per Cent (English Language) . . . 
@ INDIA 

“Victory to Mahatma Gandhi!” . . . 
@ MRELAND 

Caravanning in Ireland . 


David Dodge 


George Nelson 


91, April 


@ LIBRARIES 
Bank of Knowledge (Library of 
42, Feb. 
@ LOUISIANA 
Boom Town, Dream Town 


(New Orleans) - 26, Feb. 


Scott Seegers 
Erle Stanley Gardner 
Gordon Kghn 


62, April 
70, Jan. 


112, Feb. 


131, Jan.; 129, Feb.; 
138, Mar.; 158, April; 
177, May 

Melton S. Davis 


Stars Fell on Michoacan Gordon Kahn 


“I'll Tell You Something About 


Lake Placid = 
Third Avenue (New York City) . . . 


@ NORTH POLE 


68, April 


13, Jan. 
@ OHIO 
Five-Cent Funicular (Cincinnati) 


22, Mar. 


H. W. Heinsheimer . . . . 72, Mar. 
@ PACIFIC OCEAN—ISLANDS 

Beautiful Responsibilities (Micronesia). J.C. Furnas. . . . . . 87, Mar. 
@ POETRY 

Lines From My Lowly Thatched 


Franklin P. Adam: - + 164, May 


Thoughts Inspired on the 
Prospect of 1948 
The Two-Week Tan 


Franklin P. Adams 
. « Harold T. Bers 


- 107, Jan. 
. 167, June 





@ RAILROADS 

Birthday Party (Missouri Pacific) 

Freedom Train 

Whistling in the Dark 
(Locomotive Signals) 


@ SOUTH AMERICA 


Hello, Neighbors (Quiz) Josephine M. Opsahl 


@ SPORTS 

Alpine Skiing, Rookie Style 

Giant Singing Fish 

Lake Placid (Winter Sports) . . . 

The Short, Happy Life of 
Smeltania 

Substitute for War 
(Olympic Games) 

Worst (Early Baseball Players) 


@ STREETS 


Right Up Whose Alley? (Quiz) . . 
Third Avenue (New York City) 


. Henry Cassidy 
Harlan Major 
- Hal Burton 


Mike Detzer 


. Ed Dembitz . . 
+ « « Russell Maloney 
@ SUN 

Under the Sunspots. . 


@ SWEDEN 
Letter From Sweden 


@ SWITZERLAND 
Letter From Switzerland 
@ TEA 

The Story of Tea 


. Ruth McKenney .. . ° 


Harrison Forman . . 


@ TIME 
Timepiece . 


@ TRAVEL 

Refusal (“Traveloan”) 
Solution (Junket Plan) 
Travel Types (Cartoons) 
Under the Sun 


114, Jan. 


176, June 


- 133, Mar. 


68, Feb. 


. 159, May 


94, May 
68, April 


21, Mar. 


11, Jan. 


11, Feb. 


128, June 


24, June 


17, April 
14, April 


12, Jan.; 18, Feb.; 


18, Mar.; 14, April; 
159. May; 24, June 


@ U.S.A. 

State Capitol, U.S.A. . 
The Wild West 
Vanishing Thumbers 


Marquis W. Childs 
Donald Wayne 
. Mike Detzer. . 
@ VIRGINIA 


Blue-Ridge Country Store 
Monticello 


Shrine on the Potomac 
The University of Virginia 
Virginia Military Institute 
Virginia Portfolio 
Warrenton Horse Show 
Washington & Lee 


@ VOLCANOES 


Bang 2 ee ee eee eee eee eee ee s 


@ VOYAGES 
Alone Around the World 


(Capt. Joshua Slocum) ... . . Peter Cary .. 


@ WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Bank of Knowledge 
(Library of Congress) 
@ WEATHER 
Life at Station NMMZ 
(North Atlantic Weather Patrol) 
Rain Queen. . - 2 2 ee eo 


Carl L. Biemiller 


@ WEST INDIES 
Letter From Curagao . . 


@ WORLD TRAVEL 

Alone Around the World 
(Capt. Joshua Slocum) . . . . . PeterCary .... 

Westward Ha! Or, Around the 
World in Eighty Clichés. . . 


+ + « « « Wallace B. Alig 


. » S.J. Perelman, Al Hirschfeld . . 


67, June 
54, Mar. 


- « 156, May 


60, April 
48, April 
56, April 
56, May 
52, April 
54, April 
44, April 
58, April 
50, April 


29, June 


89, Feb, 


55, Jan.; 


¢ 62, Feb.; 68, Mar.; 
80, April; 65, May 
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A gift to be! 
. something . 


*Plus Federal ams 





C. F. RUMPP & SONS, PHILA. 6, PA. 
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“A DODGE HAS COME INTO OUR LIFE” 


There are many other ways of saying it— 
There are many reasons for it— 


But the fact remains that Dodge has broken all 
barriers to all fields of automobile selection, with 
qualities of performance not known before. 


““A Dodge has come into our life,” is just one 
way of saying it, as new families by the thou- 
sands enter this entirely new world of automobile 
experience. 


SMOOTHEST CAR “AFLOAT” 
Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive 
































America’s Finest Luxury Clothes ... 


are superbly handcrafted and custom-detailed from the finest and most colorful pure 
wool fabrics the world has to offer. Designed for town, country, or travel wear Jackman 
Custom Originals are manufactured in California by one of America’s largest producers 


of quality clothes. ALWAYS HIGH IN QUALITY ... ALWAYS FAIR IN PRICE 


AT AMERICA’S FINEST STORES OR WRI 


Jackmeau 
Peustom originals 


Los Angeles 14, California 


oa 


Racquet Club jackets from $70, Women’s Suits from $100, 
California Club Sport Coats from $60, Slack Suits from 
$60, Cardigan jackets from $35, Chevy Chase jackets 
from $35, Jackman Slacks and Shirts from $27.50 each. 
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Make this vacation sing 


™ Portable Radio! 


Neatest radio trick of the year ... 
NEW ZENITH “UNIVERSAL”t 
Amazing New POP-OPEN Portable 
Shown closed (left) and open (right). 


Just press the POP-OPEN button, 
and everything happens at once...doors pop open... Wavemagnet pops 
up... set begins to play. Detachable Wavemagnet. Zenith DialSpeaker. 
Lustrous modern finish in two-tone grey-beige. Works $6 470* 
on own long-life battery and on AC or DC current. HA 


hess b : 


ZENITH “TRANS-OCEANIC”.. . the aristocrat of all portables. Exclusive 
Wavemagnets (U. S. Patents 2164251 . . . 2200674) pull in Standard 
Broadcast coast to coast, plus Short Wave on any of five separate inter- 
national bands, Plays where ordinary portables won't play. ‘“Tropic- 
Treated" against radio's greatest enemy—humidity! $ 40* 

Plays on AC or DC current and on its own battery. 124 
Jess batteries 


tere. U. &. Par. OFF. COPR. 1948, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
West Coast prices slightly hi . All prices subject to change without notice. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39 ILLINOIS @¢ 





stron 

S : & wher 

€s fail... in trains, ints 
Zenith Portables 
€ a larger, 


» boats, re. 





“ZENETTE" Tf... an exquisite, tiny personal 
radio with powerful volume, rich tone. Lift 
the new Switch-on Lid—set turns on. Close 
Lid—set turns off. Built-in Wavemagnet. 
Weighs only 54 pounds. Plays on self-contained 
battery and AC ot DC current. Makes a smart 
table model for any room. Your choice § 4745* 
of maroon, black, or white plastic case. 

1 ess batteries 


ALSO MAKERS OF AMERICA'S FINEST HEARING Ali 5 
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